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Publisher’s Note 


It is with mingled feelings that the publisher presents 
to the public the first volume of the late Professor 
R. D. Baneiji’s History of Orissa. The completion of the 
first half of the work is undoubtedly an occasion for joy and 
thanksgiving. But the friends and admirers of the author 
cannot but be sorry that he has not lived to see the publlca-* 
tion of even the first volume of his book. Throughout the 
period of writing it, he had to fight manfully against the 
ravages of a fell disease which at length removed him 
^from the scene of his earthly labours. 

Rakhal Das Banerji’s labours in the field of 
Epigraphy and Numismatics produced some of the 
most valuable materials for the reconstruction 
of the history of Ancient India. His work in the 
sphere of Archaeology, during his long connection 
with the Archaeological Survey of India, was brilliant and 
valuable, crowned as it was by his epoch-making discovery 
and recognition of the pre-historic civilization of the Indus 
valley which has opened a new chapter in the history of 
the world. Indeed in him India has lost a most eminent 
archaeologist and historian. 

Some typographical mistakes and other defects may be 
found in the book, as the author could finally revise only 
a portion of if in proof and that, too, while suffering from 
illness. These, it is hoped, will be excused. 


R C. 



ADDENDUM TO CH. Vffl 


An inscribed Puri Kushan coin was assigned by the 
writer to the middle of the 7th century a. d. ; possibly to 
the 6th century.^ Writing on a similar hoard of coins from 
Balasore, Rai Bahadur R. Chanda writes : 

‘^Hitherto only one coin of this t5npe, noticed by Messrs. 
Walsh and Banerji, has been known. The Balasore hoard 
includes sixty-three coins with the legend fanka. In this group 
Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod distinguishes four different types 
and among the other coins of the hoard no less than twenty- 
eight types in accordance with the difference in the position 
of the sun and the crescent and the attitude of the standing 
figure. In this connection I may refer to another hoard of 
copper coins of the ‘Puri Kushan" type found in association 
of a large number of copper coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka. This hoard was found in 1923 in an earthen pot 
buried in a field at Bhanjakia in the Panchpir Subdivision 
of the Mayurbhanj State. The Mayurbhanj hoard includes 
two coins with the legend fanka. As coins of so-called 
‘Puri Kushan’ type have been found not only in the Puri 
District, but also in the Balasore District, the Mayurbhanj 
State, in Orissa, in the adjacent Ganjam District in the 
Madras Presidency and in the Singhbhoom District in 
Chota Nagpur it, would now appear reasonable to drop the 
name ‘Puri Kushan’ and designate this class of coins as 
‘Oriya Kushan.’ 

* The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, V, 
pp. 78 & 84. 

2 Annual Report of the Archeoloiiical Survey of India, 1924-25, 
pp. 131-32. 



Preface 

The first suggestion for writing a History of Orissa was 
made to me twenty years ago by Sj. Rama Prasad Chanda, 
B. A. (now Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, b.a., f.a.s.b.. 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta), when he came to Calcutta on special 
leave to collect materials for his epoch-making work, **The 
Indo’^Aryan Races**. Eighteen years afterwards the same 
scholar made arrangements for the publication of this work 
in consultation with Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, m. a. 

During the course of the compilation of this work 
I have received very great help from Pandit Tarakeswara 
Ganguli of the Mayurbhanja State in the shape of copies of 
important records in the Records Departments of various 
local Governments and the Government of India, original 
and unpublished copper plate grants from the States of 
Dhenkanal and Baudh and arrangements for facilities for 
my short tour in the Baudh State. Without his help it 
would have been impossible for me to complete this work 
within a short time. I am also very much indebted to 
Mr. G. S. Sardesai, b. a., formerly of Baroda, and at present 
of Poona, for much valuable help, the principal of which is 
the loan of two copies of the very rare Bakfiar of the 
Nagpur Bhonsles by Kashinath Rajesvar Gupte. At first 
Mr. Sardesai sent me an incomplete copy of this Bakhar 
belonging to Mr. Ganesh Gopal Khandekar of Harasiddhi 
Gate, Ujjain ; but later on at my request he sent a complete 
copy from his own library, along with a set of exceedingly 
rare printed letters of Yasovant Rao Holkar, 
written to Raghuji Bhonsle II on the eve of the Third 
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Marafha War. Without Mr. Sardesai's help it would not 
have been possible for me to utilize all known sources of 
the History of Orissa during the Maratha period. I 
understand from my friend Nawabzada A. F. M. Abdul 
Ali, Keeper of Records of the Government of India that a 
fifth Volume of the Calendar of Persian correspondence 
is almost ready for publication, and I regret very much 
to state that I cannot utilize the mass of material regarding 
the condition of Orissa during the latter part of the 
Maratha period which it must contain. Throughout the 
compilation of this work I have received many valuable 
suggestions from Mr. Paramananda Acharya, B. Sc., 
Archaeological Scholar, Mayurbhanja State, the real dis- 
coverer of the Neolithic site of Baidyapur. It was possible 
for me to examine the important temples at Gandharadi 
and other antiquities in the Baudh State on account of the 
very great interest in the History and the antiquities of the 
country of Rajah Narayan Prasad Dev, Chief of Baudh. 
The photographs of the Gandharadi temples and that of the 
colossal image of Buddha in Baudh town were supplied by 
Raja Narayan Prasad Dev, for which I am very much 
indebted to him. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sj. 
Ramananda Chatterjee for going through the final manus- 
cript of this voluminous work before it was sent to the 
press. Finally, I must thank my friend Sj. Kedarnath 
Chatterjee, B. Sc., for taking infinite trouble about the 
printing, illustration and publication of this work. He has 
helped me at every stage, helping me whenever my physical 
incapacity made it impossible for me to expedite this work. 

Benaiies Hindu University R. D. Banerji 

The 26fh September, 1929. 
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HISTOPy OF ORISSA 

CHAPTER I 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The country, which is now known to us as Orissa, 
was originally included in the country or province of 
Kalinga. The modem term, Orissa, is derived from Odra, 
which is the name of a very small part of Orissa. The 
country of KaliAga was practically co-extensive with the 
Ofiya-speaking tracts of Bihar and Orissa and Madras. 
It is also quite possible that portions of the Telugu-speaking 
districts to the north of the Delta of the Godavari were 
originally Ofiya-speaking districts. The Godavari-Kfishna 
Doab^ especially that part of it which lies at the bottom of 
the Eastern Ghats, was the march-land between Kalit^ga and 
the Andhra country. An account of Orissa must, therefore, 
necessarily be an account of Kalinga or Greater 
Orissa, as she originally was, until the last days of her 
independence. 

The country of Kalihga was divided from very early 
times into three parts and was called TvUKalifiga. This 
term was translated into the Dravidian languages as Mudu- 
Kaltbga, which the western writers, Megasthenes and Pliny, 
transliterated into '^Modo-Galingam** Some modem 
writers say that Mudu and Kalifigam become Mukkalihgam, 
if combined according to the rules of modem Telugu 
grammar. Mr. Ramdas suggests that this term is derived 
from Modugula, the name of a village in the Vlzagapatam 
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district.^ But Mr. Ramdas has not proved whether the 
modern rules of combination (sandhi) held good in the 1st 
century A. D. or not. The existence of the term 7r/- 
Kalihga in Sanskrit tempts us to accept Mudu-Kadfigam as a 
direct translation of the Sanskrit form or vice versa. The 
natural division of the northern extremity of the Eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal is very well suited to the term 
Tri-Kalihga, The country of Kalifiga originally extended up to 
the modem districts of Medinipur and Howrah in Bengal. 
Even in Mughal times the Suvarnarekha river, now in the 
south-western part of the district of Medinipur, was regarded 
as the northern boundary of Orissa. Even now the titles of 
the majority of Hindu Zamindars of Medinipur prove that 
they were land-holders and feudatories of the Hindu kings 
of Orissa at no distant date. The people of south-western 
Medinipur are very much like those of Balasore and the 
Mayurbhanja State in manners, customs, language, and 
caste. Towards the west the language of Orissa gradually 
merges into that of the aboriginal tribes, who live in the 
secluded valleys of the Eastern Ghats, beginning with Dhal- 
bhum and Singhbhum to the north and west of Mayurbhafija 
and ending with the States of Karond, Kanker and Bastar in 
the Central Provinces. The districts of Khammamet and 
Nalgonda in the Nizam's dominions lie on the Ghats 
immediately to the west of the Knshi;ia-Godavari Doab and 
these are the northern-most districts of the Telugu country 
on the Deccan plateau. The vast country on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, which extended 
from the Delta of the Ganges to that of the Godavari was 

^ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ^ Vol. XIV, 1928, 
Dv. 539-40 
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called Kalinga in ancient times. Nature has divided this 
tract into three different parts, the first of which consists of 
the flat alluvial plain which begins from the western bank of 
the Damodar and contains the hill tracts of MayurbhaHja, 
Keunjhar and Angul. This tract is intersected by the great 
rivers Rupnarayan, Haldi, Suvarnarekha, Barabalang, 
Vaitarani, Brahmani and the now defunct Prachi. The 
second division begins from the right bank of the 
Mahanadi and contains the hilly tracts between that river 
and the Godavari and is bisected by the Rushikulya river. 
Here the hills extend almost to the sea and the width of the 
coast land is extremely narrow with certain extensions, as in 
the tract of the country between the Mahanadi Delta and 
the Chilka lake and again between the Southern bank 
of the Chilka and the basin of the Rushikulya river. To 
the south of Berhampur-Ganjam, the ghats almost touch the 
sea and reach one of their highest points at Mahendragiri 
in the Mandasa Zamindari. To the south of Mahendragiri 
there is a stretch of plain flat country along the banks of the 
LaAguliya river and it was on this part of the coast that 
KaliAga-nagaram, the ancient capital of Kalinga, was 
situated. There are no important rivers between the Langu- 
liya and the Godavari, and the country also is much less 
productive. Originally the Andhra country seems to have 
lain to the south of the Godavari, though the Telugu 
language has now crept up northwards along the coast in the 
Vizagapatam district. The northern part of the Andhra 
country was very important as providing direct access into 
the interior of the Deccan plateau along the Rekapalli- 
Bhadrachalam road and again by the pass followed by the 
Bezwada-Warangal section of the Nizamis Guaranteed 
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State Railway. This tract contains numerous creeks as 
well as the famous lake of Kolar. 

The political divisions of the country of Kalihga were 
very different. The Medinipur and Balasore districts, along 
with that portion of the country which lay towards the 
north of the BrShmani-Vaitarani was called Utkala, the 
central tract consisting of the modem districts of Cuttack, 
Puri, and the Northern part of the Ganjam district, along 
with some of the small states on both banks of MahSnadi, 
such as Ranpur, Nayagadh, Khandpara Daspalla, Tigiria 
and Athgadh, was called Tosala. Most probably the 
country between the Chilka lake and Mahendragiri was 
called KoAgoda or Koftgada, because one of the charters 
make it clear that Kot^gada was situated in Southern Tosala. 
There are distinct mentions of two different Tosalas in later 
inscriptions, one of which must be to the north of the Chilka 
and the other to the south extending as far as the Ghumsur 
Taluqa of the Ganjam district. The reference in Jatakas 
to the river TelavahS as being the boundary of KaliAga or 
Andhra is impossible to believe, because in the tract now 
traversed by the modern river Tel there is no sign of any 
Telugu-speaking people. 

There is no natural boundary, at the present time, 
dividing Koi^goda or southern Tosala from Kaliiiga, unless 
we take it for granted that the Vaih^adhSra or the Laft- 
gutiya were at one time much larger and perhaps tidal rivers 
which could be taken as a landmark. From Chikakole to 
the Godavari Delta the country is very beautiful but in this 
tract the ghats are divided into a number of parallel ranges 
which reduce the breadth of the flat plain country to a 
minijnum» The rivers in this tract are few and far between 
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and very small in size* This is Kaluga proper as describ- 
ed by Yuan Chwang in the 7fh century A.D. The people of 
this country were warlike from the very dawn of history 
and it was reduced with great difficulty by the Musalman 
conquerors of Orissa. The ferocity of the people of KaliAga 
may be judged from the number of people killed and 
captured during A^oka*s campaign in KaliAga. In mediae- 
val times, long after the Musalman conquest of Northern 
Orissa, Central and Southern Orissa continued to offer 
stout resistance to the Qutb-shahi Sultans of Golkonda 
and the independent Pathan or Afghan Sultans of Bengal 
The Musalmans of Golkonda ousted the Gajapatis of Ganjam 
in 1571, but the first Musalman Faujdar of Chikakol was 
appointed only a few years before 1641.^ 

The invasions of Southern India from Orissa and South 
Indian armies penetrating into Orissa, came for the most 
part through the Godavari-Krishija Doab, because the net- 
work of rivers in the Deltas of these two rivers prevented 
the passage of large armies through it, along the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. In this region naval activity 
revived after the decline of Portuguese power in Asia and 
from Coconada in the north to Nizampatam in the south, 
a line of ports sprang suddenly into existence on account 
of the activity of English, Dutch and French traders. The 
coast-land from Hijli in the Medinipur district to Madras 
does not include any good harbours or roadsteads. The 
shore slopes away gradually from the coast and deep water 
is available only after two or three miles. Moreover, the 
sea is very rough during the South-eastern Monsoon 
when cyclones visit this coast almost every year. Inspite 
^ J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzibt Voi. I, p. 215* 
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of these natural defects the people of ancient KaliAga 
developed into good sailors very early in the history of 
the country. Signs and remains of the tremendous 
maritime activity of the people of KaliAga are still abundant 
in Ceylon, Further India and the Indian Archipelago.' 

On its Western frontier KaliAga and Orissa are protected 
by range after range of hills, the offshoots of the great 
Eastern Ghats, which form a very effective bulwark on 
that side ; but, at the same time, the secluded valleys 
between these ranges have sheltered the primitive inhabi- 
tants of India from time immemorial. Here are to be found 
the Kolian tribes speaking languages of the Austric race, 
who clung pertinaciously to their own languages, manners 
and customs for centuries and who have given up infanti- 
cide and human sacrifice long after the British conquest. 
These aboriginal tribes have been seldom conquered by 
earlier kings of the country, who were often pleased to 
accept a nominal submission from their chiefs. To the 
north of Mayurbhahja lies Dhalbhum and Singbhum, tracts 
forming the home-land of the KoHan people. The North- 
western portion of the Mayurbhanja State is almost entirely 
inhabited by aboriginals. In modem times the states 
of Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and 
Karond with a portion of the British district of Sambalpur 
form a line along which the aboriginals live with a sprinkling 
of North Indian or Oriya population, and in this tract a sort 
of hybrid Oriya is spoken, showing that the original inhabi- 
tants of the country were civilized by the people of Orissa 
and KaliAga. This part of the highlands of Orissa was 
called Khifijali in ancient times and was divided into two 


1 See Chapter III. 
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parts by the river MahUnadi. The chiefs of this area now 
claim Rajput descent, but the discrepancies in the accounts 
preserved or published by them prove that in the majority 
of cases they are of hybrid descent or mere pretenders to 
Rajput descent. In mediaeval ages the country to the west 
of Khifijali was called Mahako^ala or Dakshina-Ko^ala and 
was subject to the Somavamsis and the Haihayas of Tripuri 
and Ratnapura. The present characteristics of the population 
and the dialects spoken point to a aboriginal or mixed 
descent. 

To the south of Patna and Karond a broad horn of 
British territory along Kotpad, Naorangpur, Poragadh, 
Amarkot and Raigadh penetrates into this hilly country, 
dividing the Indian state of Bastar from the states now 
included in the modem province of Bihar and Orissa. In 
Bastar the modern Telugu or Andhra influence is traceable 
directly to the immigration of the Kakatiya dynasty, which 
migrated from Eka^ila-nagari or Warangal in the Godavari- 
Krishna Doab, across the Godavari, to the hilly country 
occupied by the aborigines when WaraAgal was finally 
conquered by the Bahmani Sultans of Bidar. The language 
spoken in this state is a sort of hybrid Telugu, which is as 
different from real Telugu as the Oriya of Sambalpur is from 
the pure Oriya of Puri and Cuttack. 

The inclusion of the Oriya speaking district of Ganjam 
in the Madras Presidency is due to the different steps in 
the Musalman conquest of Orissa. While the Sultans of 
Bengal conquered Northern Orissa in 1568, their own 
independence was at stake, as Akbar destroyed the independ- 
ence of the Musalman kingdom of Bengal eight years later, 
in 1576. The Musalman conquest of Central Orissa was 
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left unfinished and the Afghans seldom succeeded in 
penetrating into the interior of the Mahanadi Delta. The 
Qutb-shahis of Golkonda were very slow in approaching 
Central Orissa, though they occupied Rajamahendri soon 
after the death of Prataparudra. They advanced as far as 
Qasimkota in many different stages. So far only the plain 
flat country at the foot of the Ghats had submitted to them 
and the Hindu chiefs remained independent in the vast 
hilly country to the North-west. The Ganjam district was 
reached by the Qutb-shahis only a few years before their 
fall in 1687. Because the Ofiya speaking tracts were 
included at that date in the kingdom of Golkonda, therefore 
they continued in the Subah of HaidarabSd till their transfer 
to the British in 1761. Even after the unification of the 
whole of the Ofiya-speaking countries under British rule in 
1804-5 and 1856, the Ganjam district still continues to form 
a part of Madras, and the states on the border of Ko^ala 
belonged to the Central Provinces till 1905, while Southern 
Medinipur is still included in Bengal. 

The Bastar State forms a continual boundary of KaliAga 
Proper, now represented by the Vizagapatam district 
towards the west. To the north-west of that part of the 
Godavari-Krishna Doab, which lies at the foot of the Eastern 
Ghats, are to be found the districts of Khammamet and 
Nalgonda of the Nizam’s dominions. The country between 
Bezwada on the Kpshi^a and Rajamahendri on the Godavari 
had been the battlefield between the armies of the North 
and the South from very ancient times. This part of 
the country is much more readily accessible from the 
plateau of the Deccan than any other part of KaliAga or 
Orissa. In this area the net-work of rivers of the Deltas of 
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the Kpshna and Godavari have rendered if extremely fertile 
and if is very densely populated. The great fortress of 
Kopdavidu, near Guntur, to the south of the Krishna and 
Rajamahendri to the north of the Godavari have been the 
sites of numerous baffles. Another great fortress, that of 
Kondapalle, was regarded as the key to the Doab up to the 
end of the 18 fh century. 

In Northern Orissa, as well as in all other parts of this 
country, the principal towns are situated in the narrow strip 
of flat plain country at the bottom of the Ghats. The 
principal towns are the port of Balasore in the north, Jajpur 
on the river Vaitarani, Cuttack or Katak on the Mahanadi 
and Puri or Purushoftama on the sea. The Chilka lake 
prevents the formation of any large town on the coast 
between Puri and Ganjam. The country between Ganjam 
and Chicacole is without any important towns ; but if was 
in this area that Kalihganagaram, the ancient capital 
of Kalii^ga, was situated. The great series of ports on 
the Kalinga coast begin from modern Kaliftgapafam. In 
the interior also towns, of a sufficiently large size to 
be mentioned, are rare. 

In Northern Orissa one important artery of traffic is the 
Kafak-Sambalpur road, which practically follows the 
contour of the Mahanadi and joins the Calcufta-Nagpur 
road in the vicinity of Sambalpur. The only other 
important artery of traffic is the Calcuffa-Madras road 
along the coast. Towns in the hilly area behind Orissa 
proper are few and far between. The only town which 
deserves mention is Vinifapura or Yayatipura, which is 
the same as modem Sonpur, chief town of a small state 
of that name. This was the capital of the degenerate 

2 
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Somavaih^is, who fled to this part after their expulsion from 
Sirpur, their ancestral home. Sonpur possesses very few 
ruins and fewer specimens of antiquity compared with 
Ratanpur or Sirpur, and the poverty of the new capital of 
the Somavarfi^is proves that the dynasty itself rose to no 
very great prominence. Other towns in this border-land of 
Orissa are of modem origin and their importance lies 
merely in the fact that they are the present seats of petty 
Ofiya chiefs, called the chiefs of the Garhjat. 

In northern Orissa the only important place from the 
point of view of antiquity is Khiching, the Khijinga of the 
second group of Bhafija kings, which has been recently 
explored by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda of the Indian 
Archaeological Department. The next important ruin in 
Northern Orissa is Udayagiri and Lalitagiri in the Cuttack 
District, which was a considerable Buddhist establishment 
at one time. These ruins have not been sufficiently ex- 
plored as yet to permit us to form any definite opinion. 
Kataka or modem Cuttack has been given undue importance 
by many writers, who have identified it with the word 
Kataka, meaning the camp of a king in Copper plate 
charters. Beyond the fact that the position occupied by this 
town at the junction of the K^tjufi with the MahSnadi is im- 
portant, there are no remains of antiquity at any place near 
Cuttack. Kataka may therefore be a capital of recent origin, 
specially of the time of the Suryavaih^ls, of which period 
there are several buildings in this town, all ascribed to 
Prataparudra. The first Important town or city of undoubted 
antiquity is Dhauli near Bhuvane^vara, in the vicinity of 
which there are wide-spread ruins as yet untouched, which 
may represent Uttara Tosala or Tosali. 
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Bhuvanc^vara itself is a town of comparatively greater 
antiquity in Orissa. The earliest temples at this place 
go back to the 8th century, if not to the 7th, and 
the caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills are 
partly of the 2nd century B.C. and partly of the 9th century 
A.D. Compared to this area there is no other tract in the 
whole of Northern Orissa, which goes so far back in date 
except the unexplored ruins of Gandharadi in the Baudh 
State, on the right bank of the Mahanadi. Purushottama or 
Puri is undoubtedly of recent origin, as only the main shrine 
was erected by Anantavarman ChodagaAga towards the close 
of the 11th century A. D. Further south, the ruins of only 
one Important town need be mentioned. This is KallAga 
or KaliAga-nagara, the capital of the greater KaliAga. The 
ruins of the ancient city have been partly carried away by 
the sea, partly buried in the sand. Some remains of the 
2nd and 1st century B. C. have been discovered in the 
temple of Kurme^vara and certain others at Mukhaliftgam. 
The entire area is unexplored and very little attention has 
been paid to it by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India. Further south, the remains at 
SiihhSchalam, Anakapalle and other places belong to the 
mediaeval period. Of places in the Godavari-Kjishna 
Doab very little information exists. The only important 
places in the interior of the Southern part of Kalihga are 
the remains on the Mahendragiri hills, on which several 
temples and inscriptions are known to exist. 

The general characteristics of the entire coast-land are 
somewhat different from those of the Southern portion of 
Bengal. The soil is either alluvial or a reddish laterite cut 
up by low hills, which yields a poor harvest even in the best 
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of seasons. Irrigation is possible on account of the existence 
of a number of big rivers and was used even in the 2nd 
century B. C. The lower parts of many great rivers inter- 
sect the coast-land and their Deltas spread fan-wise in the 
flat plains near the sea. Fishing and salt-making are the 
principal industries along the sea-coast, and both have 
sufferred materially during recent years on account of the 
competition of foreign salt and the dried fish trade of 
the Sunderbans. 

Very little of the coast-land of Orissa was known to the 
ancients. Ptolemy mentions a number of places on the 
sea-coast of Orissa, but none of them can be identified on 
account of the changes of names, though abortive* attempts 
have been made by many to do so. The northernmost 
point in Ptolemy's map identifiable at present is MaisolosS 
which is the same as modem Masulipatam and the ancient 
Musala-pattana, being the capital of the Mosalas or Musalas, 
a southern tribe who are classed with the Andhras in the 
PurS^as. 

Pliny's references to Kalinga are also very scanty. 
Kalinga is mentioned as the habitat of a people of the same 
name close to the sea. In the same passage are mentioned 
the Mandei and the Malli and the mountain Mallus but 
these three are stated to have been situated higher in the 
country.^ 

The people of Kalinga are mentioned along with the 
Gandaridae in the country which lies on the other side of 

^ Ptolemy's India, ed. Dr. S. N. Mazumdar Sastri, M. A. PH. D. 

2 Natural History^ Eng. Trans, by Philemon Holland, London^ 1654. 
p, 126. (Book VI, Chap. XVII) 
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the Ganges^ Dantakura or Dandagula» which is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata occurs in Chap. XX. '‘From the mouth 
of the Ganges where he entereth into the sea unto the cape 
Caliugon (Calingon ?) and the town Dandagula are counted 
725 miles^;' 


> Natural History, Eng. Jrans. by Philemon Holland, London 1634. 
Book VI. Chap. XIX p. 126. 

J Ibid., p. 127 
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PEOPLES, CASTES AND LANGUAGES 

The population of the entire country is as varied as its 
topography. The majority of the people are Hindus, with 
the exception of the aboriginals, many of whom also arc 
now approximating to the standard of the lowest class of 
Hindus of this province. Among the Hindus the principal 
caste is the BrShmapa, and the different sects of Brah- 
manas to be found in the three great divisions of the country 
are considerable. The highest class among these Brah- 
maijias are called l^asant, i.e., those who had been honoured 
by past kings with grants of lands embodied in charters 
written on copper plates, e.g., Tamra-sasanas. There are 
many other sub-divisions of Brahmapas, some of which have 
emigrated into the country from countries outside Orissa. 
The records of their immigration, as found in many in- 
stances in these charters, show that throughout the mediaeval 
period Brahmanas continued to pour into Orissa from 
different parts of Northern India. The oldest of such 
charters is the Ganjam plate of the Gupta year 300, which 
records the donation of the village of Chhavalakkhya in the 
K|ishpagiri district (visfiaya) to a Brahmana of the Bharad- 
vaja Gofra by the feudatory chief Madhavaraja II. In many 
of these charters of Orissa, described in the following 
pages, we find records of the migration of Brahmanas from 
the Middle Country or Madhya-deSa or Kau^ambi, i.e., the 
ancient Vatsa country or the Southern part of the modem 
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district of Allahabad and even Varendri or Northern Bengal. 
It is impossible to agree with Mr. Hira Lai in thinking that 
Madhya-'de^a in such cases is the border districts between 
South-western Bengal and Northern Orissa.^ Whatever may 
be the traditional value of the word Madhya-desa in modem 
Orissa, nobody can deny that up to the Musalman conquest 
of Northern India, Madhya^de§a meant the central portion 
of the United Provinces. It appears, therefore, that from 
the beginning of the mediaeval period a constant train of 
Br^hmanas flowed into Orissa, as they did into Bengal. 
Outside the limits of Orissa proper, the accounts of the 
different classes of Brahmanas is exceedingly interesting. 
For example, in the district of Sambalpur the Brahmanas are 
subdivided into six classes, among which the Utkala 
Brahmanas are regarded as the highest, as they are the most 
recent emigrants from Orissa. Next to them are the 
Jhapuas or Aranyakas, who are looked down upon by the 
Utkalas but claim to be the earliest immigrants from Orissa, 
who cleared the forests of Sambalpur and became its earliest 
settlers. The third class, the Raghunathias, are taken to be 
converts from the local tribes who were given the rank of 
Brahmanas by the eponymous hero-god Ramachandra when 
he was wandering in these forests. The Bhimgiriyas belong to 
the same class but say that one Raja Raghunath Deva of 
Hindol granted a charter to them giving five villages close 
to Bhimgiri mountain. They are also called Paficha- 
^asanis. The Raghunathiyas and Bhimgiriyas are the lowest 
Brahma^ias in the Sambalpur district. The Haluas and 
Saruas are Brahmapas but cultivators, who grow potatoes 
and arums. The Susarfs are apparently a branch of the 

I Epi. Ind. Vol. XVlll. p. 302, 
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Jharuas, and the term means a cook or a superintendent of 
stores and provisions. These Brahmanas have become 
totemistic. The Brahmanas of the Bharadvaja Gofra wor- 
ship the Blue Jay (Bharadvaja), those of the Para^ara 
Gofra worship the ordinary pigeon or Para. These super- 
stitions may indicate aboriginal descent and consequent 
totemistic influence. Such characteristics are very rarely 
met with among Brahmanas in other parts of India. 

The next important class may be called the Rdjanyas in 
the absence of a better generic term. Most of the Indian 
chiefs and Zamindars now claim to be Kshatriyas or even 
Rajputs. In the majority of cases they are of mixed 
descent and their present rank or caste is due to their 
position. Thus the Gahga-vamsa chiefs of the Bamra State 
are distinctly descended from the Eastern Gai^gas» who 
claimed direct descent from the western GaAgas of Mysore. 
Intermarrying with them are a number of chiefs of Rajput 
descent calling themselves Rsthors and Pawars. Thus the 
Bhafija Rsjas of Mayurbhahja informed the Government 
of Bengal in 1814 that they intermarry with the Rajas of 
Bissenpore, Kasurgur and Singbhum. Now the Rajas of 
Vishnupur belong to the Nsgavaih^i family, Kasurgadh claims 
ParamSra ancestry, while the Singhbhum chiefs say that 
they belong to the Rathor clan.^ The so-called Nsgavaih^i is 
not a Rajput but a chief of aboriginal descent ; such as the 
old chiefs of Bastar and the present chiefs of Khairagarh.^ 

1 Twenfy^five Questions Addressed to the Rajahs and Chiefs of the 
Regulation and Tributary Mehals by the Superintendent in 1914 / 
reprinted Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1905, p. 13. 

2 Chhattisgarh Feudatory States Gazetteer, Bombay, 1909, pp. 56, 112, 
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In the extreme south, the Zamindars of Vizianagram claim 
to be descended from a Rajput who came to the Vizaga- 
patam district in 591 A. D., totally oblivious of the fact that 
the name Rajput had not come into existence before the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century A.D. The family tradition 
of the Chiefs of Vizianagram has preserved the name of one 
who is well known from epigraphical records. The records 
of this family mention one Madhava as the Rajput who 
came from Northern India and founded this family in 591 
A.D. A Chief named Madhavavarman is known to have 
been ruling the Koftgoda district or Central Orissa in 619 
A.D., under Sa^anka of Gauda, the adversary of Harsha- 
vardhana of Northern India. It is more probable that this 
Madhava of 591 A.D., of Vizianagram tradition, is the same 
as Madhavaraja 11 of the Sailodbhava dynasty ; yet the 
craze for Rajput descent is so strong among the chiefs of 
India, many of whom are descended from kings belonging to 
families which were regarded as very old at a time when the 
Rajput was a barbarian, that the Vizianagram chief still 
persists in claiming Rajput ancestry. 

A careful consideration of the data available at the 
present date would tend to prove that the majority of the 
chiefs of Kalinga or Modern Orissa and TeliAgana are of 
indigenous descent. 

In Northern Orissa a multitude of sub-castes follow the 
Raj any as, and it is extremely difficult to locate them in any 
order of sequence ; for example, in the Balasore district 
there were 2,10,000 Khandaits, forming about 20 per cent, of 
the population of this district. They are generally taken 
to be the descendants of the feudal militia of the Hindu 
Rajas of Orissa. But beyond this nothing is known of this 
3 
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caste and no attempt has ever been made to connect them 
with any of the three lower Vardas of the original Indo- 
Aryan castes. The Khapd^its form a very large percentage 
of the population of other districts of Orissa also. There 
are 3,75,000 KhapdSits in Cuttack but very few in the Puri 
district. The distinction between the KhandSits and the 
cultivator class or Chases (locally pronounced Tasa) is 
really very little. Both the KhandSit and the Tasa are at 
present cultivators. To the south of the Chilka Lake 
these castes disappear and their place is taken by 
others who are practically unknown in Northern 
Orissa. Among other castes of Northern Orissa must 
be mentioned the Gauras or milkmen and Go|as or 
cultivators. The Gauras are to be found in the 
districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam. The 
writer caste, Bhoi or Karan, is very insignificant from the 
point of view of numbers, but they are to be found in the 
Bengal district of Midnapur also. The remaining castes of 
Cuttack are the Kandras and the Pans who are also to be 
found in Balasore and Ganjam districts. The Pans are 
an aboriginal race who at one time ruled over some part 
of Orissa. They are, at present, regarded as untouchables. 

South of the Chilka the Telugu speaking population is 
divided into two major heads, the Kapus or cultivators and 
the Kalifigis or the ancient people of KaliAga, a caste to be 
found in the Ganjam district only. In the Vizagapatam 
district the principal castes are Kapus, Velamas and the 
Telagas who are all cultivators and traders. Along the 
Eastern Ghats many castes are more or less named after the 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Khopds and l^avaras of the 
Puri, Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. The majority of 
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them live in the uncultivable hill tracts and speak some 
dialect of the Ojiya language even in the Vizagapatam 
district. The Western part of Northern Orissa, called 
Garhjats, contains a very large and varied aboriginal 
population, such as Bhuiyas, Binjhals, Bhumijes, Gon^s, 
Hos, Juangs, Khari3s, Khonds, Koras, Oraons, Santals 
l^avaras and Sudhls. The languages spoken by them are 
either Mundari or the language of Santals, or Dravidian, such 
as the language of the Goinids and Oraons, or Oriya, which 
is a sort of lingua franca among the hill tribes. The Bhuiyls 
are scattered among the -hill States from Mayurbhafija in 
the north to Patna in the south. They live in the wild 
highlands of the inaccessible hill ranges, and are very 
strong in the Keunjhar State. They possess the right of 
installing the Chiefs, which is also claimed in the Bonai 
State. They have lost their original language and now 
speak Ofiya. Next to them are the Juangs, who arc 
perhaps the most primitive among the aboriginal castes of 
Orissa. They were very probably ousted from the valleys 
by the Bhuiyas and now live on steep hill-sides. They 
are supposed to have used “shouldered” stone axes only a 
few centuries ago and live in very small huts. They speak 
a Mundari dialect and are a very small race. The Ju3ngs 
are closely allied to the Kharias, another small tribe, living 
in the feudatory states of Orissa. According to tradition 
the Kharias and the PurSns of Mayurbhafija were produced 
like the BhaSja kings from the egg of a pea-fowl. It is 
stated that the Bhafija kings were produced from the yolk, 
the Purans from the white and the Khapas from the shell 
of the egg. One of the most important aboriginal tribes 
of Orissa are the Khonds ; they are very prominent from 
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the State of Kalahandi in the Central Garhjats to the 
extreme west of the Vizagapatam district. They also call 
themselves Kui or Koi. In Madras they are called Konds. 
They were formerly addicted to human sacrifices and in- 
fanticide. After the Kondhs or Khonds are the l^avaras 
or Saoras. In the Aitareya Brahmana the Savaras are 
regarded to be the descendants of the sons of Vi^vamitra, 
who were cursed by their father to become impure. The 
Ram5yana states that they were met by Rama in Central 
India. A pious J^avara woman met him near some lake. 
The !^avaras are mentioned in the !^anti-parvan of the 
Mahabharata as practising some wicked customs along with 
Dasyus, In the Puranas^ the i^avaras are called Vindhya- 
mauHkas. They are mentioned by Pliny as Suari 
and by Ptolemy as the Savarai. The chiefs of the 
^avara tribes are mentioned in many historical records. 
In historical times they are mentioned in the Udayendiram 
plates of the 21 st year of the reign of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman Pallavamalla who is said to have 
defeated the ^avara king Udayana and the Nishada chief 
P|ithivi-vy5ghra.^ They are also known from the Sanskrit 
and Kanarese prasasfi of the Western Ganga Chief Mara- 
siihha n, who was a subordinate of the RSshtrakufa king 
Kfishna HI and placed Indra IV on the throne. This 
Prasasfi y which is at Sravana Belgoja in the Hasan district 
of the Mysore State, mentions that MSrasiihha 11 (963-74 
A. D.) defeated a l^avara Chief named Naraga.^ They 
are mentioned in the Harshacharita of Bana-bhafta and 

1 South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. I, p. 365, No, 74 j Indian Antiquary 
Vol. VIII 187Q, pp, 275-76, 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, p, 176. 
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the Gauda-vaho of Vakpafiraja. Their language belongs 
to the Mu^ida or Kolian group and has been described 
with the dialects spoken by the Juangs as Kherwari by 
Sir George GriersonJ The modern ^avaras show remark- 
able engineering skill in the construction of their fields on 
the hill-side and their houses. They are ruled by Bissoyis, 
(Sankrit Vishayin), who were originally feudatory chiefs. 
The ^avaras are divided into two main groups : (a) the hill 
Savaras and (b) the Savaras of the low country. Hill 

Savaras are sub-divided into as many as six tribes : (i) 

Jati or Maliya Savara, (ii) Arisi or Lombo Lafijiya, which 
means long tailed monkeys, :(iii) Luara or Muli, who are 
workers in iron, (iv) Ki^dals or basket makers, (v) Kumbi 
or potters, (vi) Jadu, a little known tribe beyond Kollakota 
and Puttasingi. The Savaras of the low country are 

divided into two tribes : (a) Kapu or cultivators and (b) 
Suddho or good. The Kapu Savaras still retain many of 
the customs of the Hill Savaras but the Suddhos have 
become Hindus and adopted the Onya language. The 

Savara is as fair as the Oriya and therefore much fairer than 
the black Telugus of the plains. He is shorter than other 
hill people and distinctly Mongolian in features. Their 
Headmen are called Gomongo and Boya.^ The Savaras 
of the present day are widely known in Orissa and Madras 
as adepts in magic and witchcraft, and these are called 
Savart vidyd in Orissa. According to tradition the images 
originally enshrined in the temple of Purushottama at Puri 
were worshipped by Savaras in the hill tracts of Orissa. 
Many people believe that a section of the Sevdyafas or 

* Linguistic Survey of India. Vof. IV. 1906. p. 209. 

^ E. Thurston — Castes and Tribes of Southern India. Vol. VI. pp. 304-47. 
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servants of the temple of Punlshottama originated from the 
!$avaras. But the term Suara or Suira can also be derived 
from SUpakarOt “a cook.** In Bharata’s Nafya-'^astra the 
l^avaras are mentioned with the Odras and are stated to 
have been charcoal-burners. According to Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar, “all the Kolarians are but branches of the iSavara 
people.**^ In medieaval times the ^avaras have been driven 
out from Central India proper into the inhospitable 
regions along the crest of the Eastern Ghats. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar also supposes that the Binjhals of Sambalpur 
are descendant of !§avaras. 

The BhuiySns of Bihar and Orissa were pushed by 
the Hos to Northern Orissa. At present they stretch in a 
line from the State of Nilgiri to that of Gangpur. Mr. 
B. C. Mazumdar is inclined to connect the Bhuiyans with 
the Bhumijes.^ He is also inclined to think that the 
Bhafija kings of old epigraphic records “were not in those 
days far above the social influence of the Kols, because 
a princess of the Bhafija house once fell in love with a 
genuine Munda.**^ There are many instances of ladies of 
Indian royal families falling in love with their slaves or 
servants. If Kamaladevi of the Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat 
fell in love with her captor, Alauddin Muhammad Shah 
Khalji, will it prove that the Baghelas were in the habit of 
inter-marrying with Musalmans ? Such methods of argument 
are incomprehensible. Beyond the similarity in names 


1 The Aborigines of fhe Highlands of Central India^ llniuersify of 
Calcutta, 1927, p. 13. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

’ Ibid., p. 36. 
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there is no other similarity, not even of language, between 
the BhuiySns and Bhumijes and the idea of social inter- 
course between the Bhafija .kings and the Mu^das is as 
absurd as such analytic and synthetic methods. 

The Binjhals and Khonds inhabit the South-western 
parts of the Sambalpur district. They are also called 
Binjhwars and their tradition prove that they have some 
remembrance of their migration to the east. The Binjhal 
chiefs of Borasambar still possess the right of affixing the 
royal mark or Tika to the fore-head of each chief of Patna 
at the time of his coronation. They are fast becoming Hindus 
and the great majority of them are cultivators. Like all 
aboriginal people they eat almost anything except cows, 
crocodiles, lizards and jackals. 

The Gandas are an untouchable caste in the Sambalpur 
district, one section of which is called Pan, showing that 
they are of the same class as the Pans or the Panos of other 
districts. They eat beef and carrion. Among the aboriginal 
people the Gonds are one of the principal tribes and 
they differ widely from the Kolian tribes in their language, 
which is Dravidian like those of the Oraons. They inhabit 
the Central Provinces chiefly, but are also to be found on 
the Eastern Ghats. They are of small stature and dark in 
colour. They are stoutly built but extremely ugly, as they 
have round heads, wide nostrils and mouths, thick lips, 
straight black hair and very scanty beards and moustaches. 
Gonds are generally divided into two classes : (A) The 
Raj Gonds and (B) the ordinary Gonds. The Raj Gonds 
are aristocrats and have become Hindus and wear the 
sacred thread. One family of Raj Gond chiefs even became 
Musalman to save their kingdom. The ordinary Gonds 
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are called Dhur-Gonds or “Dust Gonds**. They used to 
eat beef until recently. 

The BhuiySns live in the wild highlands of the inacces- 
sible hill ranges of the State of Bonai, Pal Lahara, Keonjhar. 
The Bhuiyan is a short man with a round face, thick lips, 
narrow forehead and high cheek-bones. In colour they 
are tawny to light brown. They are divided into four sects 
or clans : The Mai or Desh, the Rajkuli, the Rautali and 
Pabana-aA^a. Their villages are mostly situated at the foot 
of hills covered with wood and at the side of hill streams. 

All over Orissa there are numerous castes which 
cannot be connected with the castes of other districts, 
while some are common to all districts of 
Northern Orissa. The Gauras and Telis are 
common but the Kulta or Kolita are the chief cultivating 
class of Sambalpur. According to their own tradition they 
immigrated from the State of Baudh and their ancestors 
were water-carriers in the household of Ramachandra. The 
Kultas, Sudhs and Dumals will take food together at the 
time of festivals. The Kewats are fishermen and boatmen 
and are to be found in most of the districts of Northern 
Orissa. The Bankas are a small caste found principally in 
the Kalahandi State. They consist of people of all castes 
from the Brahma^a to the Kumhar and even the Maratha 
and became mixed together in military service. They are 
still permitted to carry a sword or a big knife without a 
license inside the State. The Bhulia is weaver by caste, also 
known as Bholia, Bhoriya, Bholwa, Mihir and Meher. They 
talk Hindi among themselves and are supposed to have 
immigrated to Orissa with the first Chauhan Chief of the 
Patna State. The Dumals are a sub-caste of the GaujrH or 
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Ahir, but they have no connection with them at present. 
The GhSsis are a very low caste who are said to have 
immigrated from Mayurbhafija. They are more common 
in the Gangpur State. They act as sweepers and grass- 
cutters and will eat swine and cattle. They are taken to 
belong to the KSrua sub-caste of the Haris. The H3ris or 
Hadis are a caste common to Western Bengal and Northern 
Orissa. According to their tradition, they were created 
after the four Varnas by BrahmS from the dust of his arm. 
The Karans or Mahantis of Orissa are said to correspond 
to the Kayasthas of Bengal or the United Provinces. They 
are a fairly industrious and influential caste in Orissa. The 
Paiks of Orissa are the descendants of the ancient feudal 
militia of Orissa who were disbanded after the British 
conquest. They are generally regarded as being equal to 
the ChasS in social rank. They contain people of all castes, 
including Kindras, Pans, Bauds, Khonds and even Musal- 
mans and Telugus. They were originally paid from Chakran 
or service-land. The Sudhas are another military caste 
who were formerly musketeers and therefore worship the 
gun. They are divided into four sub-castes : (1) the Bara 
or High Sudhas, (2) the Dehri or worshippers, (3) the 
Kabatkonias or those holding the corners of the gate and 
(4) Butka or forest Sudhas. According to their tradition 
they were descended from Ghatotkacha, the son of Bhima 
and the she-demon Hidimba. The Sansis are a caste of 
masons and navvies. They are really a branch of the great 
migratory Ud or Odde caste, who are weight-carriers all 
over India and are also found in Sindh. They enjoy a high 
position and are usually stone-workers and tank-diggers 
in Orissa. In the plains districts of Puri and Cuttack there 
4 
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are a few low castes who are either aboriginals or immi- 
grants. The Malangis are salt manufacturers and live on 
sea-fish and a little rice they grow during the rains. The 
NuHas or sea-fishermen of Puri speak Telugu and are recent 
immigrants from the South. 

In the Vizagapatam district, a peculiar caste is the GoUa, 
a pastoral caste like the GaufSs of Northern Orissa. They 
are said to be descended from Krishna himself and their 
social status is fairly high. They are distributed all over 
the Telugu country and contain many different sub-divi- 
sions. They are Vaishnavas and ^aivas, but eat meat. The 
Gavaras are cultivators of this district and are seldom to 
be found anywhere else. They state that they have migrated 
from Vehgi. They speak Telugu and are either Vaishnavas 
or ^aivas. The Vaishnavas are burnt and pay special 
reverence to Purushottama or JagannStha of Puri. The 
^aivas are buried in a sitting posture. The YatSs are toddy- 
drawers, corresponding to the Pasis of Bihar and the United 
Provinces. They are to be found in the districts of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam. They are a criminal tribe and speak 
Telugu. Their headmen are called Kulampedda. 



CHAPTER in 


PRE-HISTORIC ANTIQUITIES 

Like all provinces of India where the hills approaxdi or 
extend as far as the sea, Orissa, with its three great divi- 
sions, can boast of the oldest relics of human habitation. 
In the hilly tracts to the west of the flat coast-land of Orissa 
the oldest stone implements have been discovered. So 
many as four were described by Coggin Brown, of which 
two can still be seen in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. V. 
Ball discovered all of them and described their find-spots 
more than half a century ago. These four specimens were 
found in the Garhjat states of Dhenkenal, Angul and 
Talcher and one in the British district of Sambalpur. The 
following notes are reproduced from Ball’s articles on 
stone implements from Orissa 

''Dhenkenal : The specimen from this locality is very 
rudely formed and has the point broken off by recent 
fracture. It was found together with the debris from a 
laterite conglomerate ; and from the fragment of ferruginous 
matrix still attached to its surface there can, I think, be 
little doubt that it was at one time imbedded in the laterite. 
The material is an opaque, slightly granular quartzite. 
Angul ; This specimen was found in the bed of a stream 
near the village of Kaliakota. Its shape is broad oval, 
unusal. The material is a vitreous quartzite. Talcher : 
This specimen was found on the surface near Huri Chand- 
pur. It is the best formed of the series. The material is a 
vitreous quartzite not improbably derived from a vein, 
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Sambalpur : This specimen was found near Bursapali to 
the north of the well-known village of Kudderbuga. It has a 
pointed wedge shape. The material is a vitreous quartzite.**^ 
In a paper read before the Irish Academy Ball pointed 
out the striking similarity which exists between the 
Bengal and Orissa forms and those from the Madras 
Presidency, and concluded by showing that there is a 
resemblance, both in the form of the palaeolithic imple- 
ments from Bengal and Madras, and their material. His 
legitimate conclusion was that there is a definite connection 
between the peoples who manufactured these implements in 
Orissa and Madras. In the case of the Orissa specimens, 
they were picked up at places far away from their nearest 
possible sources of origin. Two of the Orissa specimens 
are in the Indian Museum at Calcutta:— 

“53. Boucher, elongated oval, pebble butt broken 
point ; light tinted quartzite. Dhenkenal. Orissa. V. B. 

54. Palaeolith, flat, discoid, worked edge ; brown- 
tinted quartzite. Angul. Orissa. V.B.“^ 

J. Coggin Brown has made it sufficiently clear that with 
our present state of knowledge if is clearly impossible to 
divide the Pleistocene period into shorter stages. The 
division of European Palseoliths into clearly divided 
chronological periods is not yet possible in India, though 
some Indian scholars have attempted it.’ Until excavaca- 
tions are carried out in rock shelters or river beds, it will 
not be possible to identify the industrial remains left by the 

1 Proceedings of the Astatic Society of Bengal 1876, pp. 122-3. 

2 Catalogue of Pre-Historic Antiquities in the Indian Museum, Simla. 
1917. p. 68. 

’ P. Pre-Historic India, 2nd. Ed., Calcutta 1927, pp. 146-262. 
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races which inhabited India in the earlier days of human 
history with similar types discovered in other countries of 
the world. It cannot be decided at present whether the 
strata in Indian Pre-historic culture correspond to the stages 
already recognised in Europe. “Indian Palseoliths are 
massive rock fragments in the vast majority of cases 
composed of quartzite, chipped info diving, smiting and 
perhaps digging implements, exacflv resembling the early 
stone age implements, found in Northern and Southern 
America, Central Africa, and in Europe."' ^ Bruce Foote was 
of opinion that Indian Palseoliths could be divided into 
ten distinct classes but Brown prefers to recognise three 
broad classes only : **Bouchers, which correspond to the 
English *celf" and the French *coup de poing" or ‘hache a 
talon"; pateeolifhsy in which I include the axe and cleaver- 
like forms including the ^Madras" and ^Guillotine" types ; 
and discoid forms."" 

“In appearance these types approach nearest to those 
from the Chellean and Acheulean periods of Europe."" 

The Palaeolifhs of India have been discovered in high 
level gravels or older alluvium of rivers and in certain 
cases of lakes as well as in the higher level lateritic forma- 
tion of the Coromandel Coasts. The Palaeolifhs discovered 
in Orissa are so few that no definite statement can be based 
on them regarding the palaeolithic culture of the province. 
It is clear from the material, a vitreous quartzite, that they 
belong to the great Deccan series and the people who used 
them were probably a part of the race who inhabited the 
Deccan plateau. Brown thinks that “the formation of the 
gravels in which these implements were discovered may 

* Catalogue of Pre- Historic Antiquities in the Indian Museum^ p. 1. 
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have commenced some 400,000 years ago.’*^ No human 
remains associated with palaeolithic stone implements or 
potteries or paintings have been discovered in India. They 
are certainly unknown in Orissa and therefore it would be 
clearly unscientific to connect Orissan Palaeoliths widi 
any of the rockpaintings discovered in the neighourhood 
of that province, e.g,, those from Singanpur. 

According to geologists, there is a great interval between 
the Palaeolithic period and the Neolithic in India. Foote 
saw that Palaeoliths were found in the bed of the Sabar- 
mati in Gujarat in a bed of coarse shingle and the Neoliths 
are found about 250 feet above that level on high level loess. 
While Palaeoliths are found for the most part on the Deccan 
plateau, Neoliths are discovered over a much wider range. 
In the Neolithic period the types of stone implements are 
very large in number. No information has yet forth-come 
about Palaeoliths discovered in the country between the 
Chilka lake and the mouth of the Krishna, save a single 
Palaeolith now in the Madras Museum, which was found 
near Ostapalle in the Krishna district.^ 

Practically no information exists about Neoliths dis- 
covered of any part of Orissa save and except the recent 
find of “shouldered” axes found in the hill district of the 
Mayurbhanja State. The Indian Museum, Calcutta and 
Central Museum, Madras, contain the best collection of Pre- 
historic Antiquities of this country, but none of them 
contain a single Neolith which can be definitely regarded 
as belonging to any part of Northern, Central, or Southern 

1 IM.. p. 2. 

2 Ho. 2617 — Indian Prfi- Historic and Proto-Historic Antiquities. 
Catalogue Raisonne, Madras, 1914, p. 172. 
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Orissa, including the districts of Vizagapatam, Godavari 
and Krishna. 

The recent discoveries in the MayurbhaHja State are 
of very great interest, as the implements discovered are 
“shouldered,** Neoliths are generally divided into two 
classes : (1) unpolished and (2) polished. “Shouldered** 
axes or adzes belong to the latter class, but they represent 
a special sub-division of polished Neoliths. The shouldered 
implements were first described by Prof. Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta, m.a., f.g.s., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
who remarked : “The occurrance of these two implements of 
the Burmese type, in areas through which the wave of 
Khasia immigration very likely passed, before the race 
found its present hilly home, is of extreme interest and is 
quite in conformity with the view so long held regarding a 
relationship between the Khasia of Assam and some of the 
older tribes of Burma, which has been based chiefly on 
linguistic grounds.’** This observation of Prof. Hem 
Chandra Das Gupta is quite in accordance with the classi- 
fication of Austric languages by Peder W. Schimdt, accord- 
ing to whom there are two groups of Kolian languages in 
India in the first of which should be included Santali, Muijda, 
etc., but in the second group are to be placed Khasia and 
Nicobarese and certain languages of Burma and Further 
India. Indian Neoliths are thus capable of being associated 
with certain language complexes ; the earlier or the Kolian 
group with polished and non-polished but unshouldered 
axes and adzes, and the second or the Khasia-Nicobarese 
group with the shouldered axes and adzes. This association 

* Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vcl. IX, 
1915, pp. 291-3. 
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further proves that the Austric immigrants came in two 
main waves, the first of which spread as far north as 
Kashmir, the Himalayan Valleys and the water-sheds of the 
Indus, Ganges and Brahmaputra as far south as the southern- 
most extremity of the Indian Peninsula, but not to the south 
of Kaveri.' The second wave was mainly confined to 
North-eastern India, Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
Coggin Brown says ; — 

“It seems difficult to imagine what differring condition 
could have obtained during the savage infancy of our race 
in Burma, greater than that which existed between India 
and Europe ; yet directly we cross from India, properly so 
called, to the country lying to the eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal, we find stone implements not less abundant than 
elsewhere ; but of an entirely different type. We no longer 
find the familiar Indo-European type, either Palaeolithic or 
Neolithic, but one seemingly autochthonous to the Malayan 
countries, and both in size, shape, and design displaying 
considerable divergence from any of the ordinary types of 
weapons found elsewhere. 

“The main points of divergence are 1st, the frequency 
of forms possessing ‘shoulders,' a peculiarity quite confined 
to articles from the Burmese or Malayan area; 2nd, the 
cutting edge being usually formed by grinding down on one 
side, as chisel and not an axe ; 3rd, the general small size 
and seeming inefficiency for any rough purpose, though it 
must be remarked that very small and well-fashioned 
weapons are also found in India.**^ 

The earliest shouldered weapons was discovered by 

1 Catalogue of Pre-Hisforic Antiquities in the Indian Museum, p. 5. 

^ Ibid., p. 134. 
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V. Ball in Dhalbhum in 1875. ^ The discovery of shouldered 
axes and adzes in Mayurbhafija proves that the hilly tracts of 
Northern Orissa were included within the zone of influence 
and area of migration of the second group of Austric races. 

In other departments of Neolithic culture, Orissa is 
very poor and though all the Garhjat States are rich 
in Neolithic remains, no attention has been paid to 
this subject by the chiefs of the State except that of Mayur- 
bhaSja. The important subject of Neolithic Ceramics has 
been generally neglected by Archaeologists in India, and 
pointed attention was drawn to the subject after my discovery 
of painted pottery along with Cherts and Cores and Picto- 
grammatic seals at Mohen-jo-daro in the Larkana district 
ot Sindh in December, 1922. Previous to that date the 
only careful observer of Neolithic culture in India was 
the late R. Bruce Foote, whose notes on this subject in his 
catalogue of the Madras Museum are replete with informa- 
tion. But the absence of interest in the Neolithic period 
of a very backward province like Orissa has prevented its 
wealth of resources from being systematically explored. On 
the important subject of Neolithic Culture in Orissa there 
is nothing very particular to say at the present moment. 
There is not a single Neolith in the Madras Central Museum 
from the northern districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari. In the important collection of Neoliths in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is not a single specimen 
which J. Coggin Brown could refer to any of the districts 
of the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, from Balasore 
or Medinipur to the Krishna-Godavari Doab. The occur- 
ance of Megalithic tombs or burial urns in Ancient Orissa 

^ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengali 1875, pp. 118-22 

5 
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is still problematical and no information exists with regard 
to them. So also in the case of the Sub-Neolithic phase 
or Chalcolithic Culture Orissa is still a closed book to us. 
The very great interest recently aroused among Archaeolo- 
gists all over the world by my discovery of one of the oldest 
Chalcolithic Cultures at Mohen-jo-daro almost loses its 
significance when we come to Orissa. Yet the neighbour- 
ing country abounds in specimens of the Copper age. The 
country to the south of the Narmada is generally regarded 
as having passed from the sub-Neolithic phase to the 
Halstatt Age but in Orissa we find a regular age of copper 
intervening between the Neolithic and Iron ages. 

There are at least three different sites in the Mayur- 
bhafija State where Neoliths have been discovered in recent 
times. Two of these lie to the west of the Bangidiposi hills 
and are therefore connected with Ranchi-Hazaribagh-Sing- 
bhum series. The only record of Neoliths in this particular 
area appeared in the newspaper some time ago when it was 
stated that on account of the erosion of the banks of the 
river Vaitarani near Khiching a number of neoliths have 
been discovered ; but no trained Archaeologist has visited 
this area nor have these implements been examined or 
described by any competent authority. On the road from 
Baripada to Bisai (32 miles) the Bangidiposi is crossed 
after the 32nd mile. This road goes straight to Rairangpur 
on the Tatanagar-Badampahar branch of the B. N. Railway. 
Another road from Bisai branches to the south-west and 
reaches Karanja 75 miles from Baripada. Mr. Paramananda 
Acharya, B. Sc., Senior State Archaeological scholar of the 
Mayurbhafija State pointed out some excavactions for road 
repairs on the section between Manada and Jasipur where 
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neoliths were discovered about two to three feet below the 
surface. According to Mr. Acharya these neoliths consist 
of rough cherts or scrapers and celts or bouchers of the 
same type as those discovered subsequently at Baidyapur. 
Nobody well-versed in prehistoric archaeology has yet seen 
or described the prehistoric discovered on the Manada- 
Jasipur road or those revealed by the erosion on the bank 
the Vaitaraiji. 

The village of Baidyapur lies on the eastern slope of 
some high ground to the south of the river Bura Balang. 
It lies fourteen miles by road from Baripada but only ten 
miles as the crow flies, as the eastern edge of the Simlipal 
range intervenes between it and the town. The village 
of Baidyapur is very small and consists of a single straight 
street which ends in an open space. Towards the east of 
the road, in the open space, there is a tank about 500 yards 
at the end of the village. There is also a mud pool 
on the northern side of the eastern end of the village street 
in which also some neoliths were found. The tank to the east 
of the village road is about 200 feet square and was recently 
re-excavated. The first discovery of neoliths in Orissa 
was made here at that time. Mr. Paramananda Acharya, 
who is an inhabitant of this place, informs me that neoliths 
are being discovered in this village from time immemorial 
and whenever the villagers excavate earth or dig deep 
in the corn-fields around they discover neoliths. The 
village stands on the sloping ground between the mound 
on the west and the tank to the east. The top of the 
mound is formed of conglomerate or kankar which is still 
in the process of growth. But the slope has accumulated 
either alluvium or vegetable mould during the passage 
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of years and cultivation is possible where this mould is 
of sufficient thickness. On the south of the village as well 
in the east there are corn-fields, where, according to 
Mr. Acharya and his co-villagers, — stone implements are 
always found at a depth of two to three feet. The 
actual stratification could be studied with great advantage 
on the southern bank of the tank. Here below the bund 
formed during re-excavation we found the bottom of the 
vegetable mould which is about two to three feet in thick- 
ness. Below this comes the disturbed conglomerate of the 
same type as that to be found on the top of the high mound 
to the west of the village. It is disturbed and mixed with 
small boulders, most probably from river beds, the action 
of the current having rounded off the sharp edges. At 
this place, the villagers excavate for fresh earth and 
come upon all sorts of stone implements and pot-sherds. 
A few minutes excavation brought to light a distinct palaeo- 
lithic boucher of the Acheulian type with two distinct ridges 
and edges formed by chipping. At the same time and 
within twelve inches from the find spot of the boucher, we 
came across a thin fragment of black Flint which being 
provided with a cutting edge and the other side being blunt 
and thick must be a palaeolithic scraper if not an Eolith. 
The villagers brought to me many of these implements, one 
of which, a distinctly palaeolithic bar-celt, was in the posses- 
sion of an uncle of Mr. Paramananda Acharya and was 
found only two or three days ago. It is 6.9-16 inch in height 
2^/4 inch broad at the base and only IV 2 inch at the top. 
The collection originally brought from Baidyapur to the 
Indian Museum by Mr. Paramananda Acharya for the exami- 
nation of Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, B.A., F.A.S.B., 
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has not been either classified or described as yet. Among 
them I found two distinct palseoliths, one of which is of 
the bar-celt type the cutting edge of which has very nearly 
disappeared. It is not a carefully made implement though 
if measures 4.4 inch in length and its average breadth is 1.6. 
The other palseolith is distinctly of the shape of a celt or 
boucher which was manufactured from a fragment peeled off 
from a polished surface. The edges were made sharp 
by chipping, though the cutting edge is no longer sharp. 
The specimen measures 4.3 inches in height, 2.7 in breadth 
at the base and only 1.5 at the top. Another neat little 
scraper, distinctly palaeolithic in type, was given to me by 
the uncle of Mr. P. Acharya. If is about two inches in 
height and possesses a sharp cuffing age on one side. 

The most important feature of the Baidyapur finds is the 
association of palaeoliths with neolifhs in the same area. 
The previous finds brought by Mr. Acharya to the Indian 
Museum contain one large axe with a distinct cutting edge 
one side of which is raised into a distinct ridge. It measures 
4*5 inches in height ; the cuffing edge is also 4 inches broad, 
while the fop is only 2 inches. If is difficult to say whether 
if is a palseolifh or a neolifh as if was manufactured with a 
few deft strokes and did not require any clumsy chipping. 
The neolithic series begins with a short narrow boucher with 
a beautifully rounded cuffing edge measuring 4.1 inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth. The cuffing edge and the 
portion adjoining if are smoothed by rubbing but the portion 
above that shows signs of chipping. The remaining neo- 
lifhs show a distinct polish in addition to smoothing. They 
are for the most part small celts or bouchers in which all 
traces of chipping appear to have been carefully removed. 
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The polish Is less disfincf on the smooth surface of a celt 

2.8 inches in height and 1.8 inchin breadth. The cutting edge 
is slightly rounded and the surface of the celt shows signs 
of weathering. In the second specimen the cutting edge is 
perfectly straight, a characteristic very rare in Indian 
neoliths. It measures 2.8 inches in height and 1.8 inch in 
breadth at the bottom. The specimen is sufficiently polished 
to reflect light. The polish on the third specimen, a small 
adze, is distinctly bright. It measures 2.6 inches in height, 

1.9 inch at the base and 1.1 inch at the top. The cutting 
edge is distinctly curved and, being a true adze, one side 
of it is much more convex than the other. The next speci- 
men is a celt or a chisel. It is highly polished and almost 
an isosceles triangle in shape. The greatest height is 3.2 
inches and the cutting edge, though slightly rounded, is ex- 
actly 1.5 inches in breadth. This particular implement must 
have been used either as a chisel or a wedge. Its discovery 
along with older palaeoliths and neolithic pottery prove that 
the entire site was inhabited for centuries throughout the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods. Exactly of the same 
type is the most important find of the Baidyapur series, a 
shouldered adze of high polish ^ It links the Central Indian 
neoliths with the series from the Khasia hills and proves 
that neolithic culture in Orissa must also be divided info two 
different series connected with two different and long 
separated waves of Austric immigration info India from the 
East. The polish is quite distinctive of its own and is of 
the same type as that of the chisel celt described above. 
Though the cutting edge is broken the contour shows 

* Annual Report of the Archaeological survey of India. 1923*24, pp. 
100 * 101 . 
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distinctly that it was an adze and not an axe, as one side is 
perfectly straight. The specimen measures 4 inches in height 
and 2 inches in breadth. Out of this height the shouldering 
is 1.2 and therefore only 2.8 was available for the cutting 
edge. 

The finds from Baidyapur include a new class of neoli- 
thic implements, which look like corn-crushers to me but 
which Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta of the Presidency 
College trusts to be hammers. They are small truncated 
cones or pyramids in shape, very often with polished sides. 
The oldest of them is broken at top and bottom but 
its sides are polished. It measures 3.3 inches in height. 
The next one is the largest and looks like a regular pestle. 
The base is convex in shape and both the top and the 
bottom are blunt. The height is 4.7 inches and the width at 
the base 2.3 inches. The majority of the implements have 
straight sides and therefore a rectilinear base. They have 
pointed tops if they are well preserved. Prof. Das 
Gupta is of opinion that these sharper points were used for 
halfting. The height of one specimen is 4.3 inches and the 
width at the base 1.7. All four sides of this specimen are 
perfectly straight and polished. The next specimen is of 
the same kind, though less well preserved. It is 4 inches in 
height, 1.9 at the base and 1.8 inch on the sides. In this 
case the top and the bottom are both broken. 

The importance of the great neolithic site at Baidyapur 
lies in its association with early pre-historic pottery. I am 
not aware of any other pre-historic site in Northern India in 
which pottery was found along with pre-historic stone 
implements except Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa. Pottery 
fragments were discovered in the excavations on the 
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southern side of the tank along with these stone implements 
and hundreds of them have been recovered by Mr. 
Paramananda Acharya for the Indian Museum at Calcutta. I 
selected two particularly thick specimens from a spot about 
a foot below the place where the polished axe or celt was 
found. The material is a coarse mould in which rounded 
pebbles of limestone were fairly abundant. On breaking 
one of the pottery fragments it was found that the wet 
material had not been passed through a sieve or even care- 
fully selected. The vessel appears to have been hand-made 
or at the best turned on a hand-lathe. The next specimen 
was also of the same type and the material is so coarse that 
it looks like a fragment of a brick at the first sight. Certain 
specimens are thin and I selected one other fragment in 
which there is a fine red slip on the vase, which possessed 
a carinated mouth and looked very probably like a cooking 
vessel. Many such fragments covered with a red slip has 
been collected by Mr. Acharya for the Calcutta Museum. 
The shape is not new and exactly similar round specimens 
were discovered by me at Mohen-jo-daro and by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Roy in the Ranchi district. The importance of 
the neolithic site of Baidyapur cannot be underestimated 
and a regular excavation may bring to light untold wealth 
of antiquities which may enable somebody to complete the 
history of the neolithic culture in India, only the latter part 
of which is known to us from the excavations of Mohen-jo- 
daro. 

That there was a distinct Copper age in the pre-historic 
period of the history of Orissa is proved by the discovery 
of stray specimens all over the country. The oldest speci- 
men discovered is that on which a grant of the emperor 
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Purushottama (1470-97) of the Surya Vadi^a dynasty was 
discovered in the Balasore district. This implement is a 
shouldered axe in the possession of the Bhuiyans of 
Garhpada about 15 miles north of Balasore. Evidently, at the 
time of the incision of the record the people of Orissa had 
no idea about its original function because the writing 
begins near the cutting edge^ The next discovery of copper 
implements was mdde near Sildah in the parganah of 
Jhatibani in the Medinipur district. The area in which this 
implement was discovered certainly belongs to the northern 
part of Orissa and was transferred along with the modern 
district of Medinipur to the ^hah of Bengal during the 
rule of Nawab NSzlm Murshid Qull KhSn I.^ It is a battle 
axe of the same type as those discovered at Pachamba in 
the Hazaribagh district, having a large round cutting edge 
ending in two well-marked shoulders. It is of the same 
type as the inscribed copper celt from Balasore. The 
village of Tamajuri is very near the site where the specimen 
was discovered.^ The most recent discoveries were record- 
ed in 1916. Several copper axes were discovered at the 
village of Bhagra Pir on the banks of the Gulpha river in 
the Mayurbhafij State. The shape of these axes is extra- 
ordinary. They are very thin and in addition to the cutting 
edge, which is larger than a semicircle, there is another 
semicircular projection on the top, which is connected with 
the former by a narrow neck. The largest specimen mea- 
sures 18^/2 inches in length and 15^/4 inches in breadth, the 

' Ind., Anf», Voi. I, 1872, pp. 355-6 and plate. 

See paste Chap. XX. Chapter on Surya vaih^a Dynasty. 

^ Brown-Catalague of pre-historic antiquities in the Indian Museum, 
p. 142. 
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second one 10 inches by 8V2 inches and Che third one 
IOV2 inches by 7 inches. According to Mr. C. T. Trechmann 
they are of an extraordinary thinness. The Ma3rurabhafij 
axes were certainly battle axes but of a particularly different 
type.i 


' Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. II. 1916. 
vp. 586-7. Figs, 1-5. 
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KALISgA. ODRA AND UTKALA IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

The ancient history of KaMga and Utkala begins, like 
that of all other provinces of ancient and mediseval India, 
with the references to it in Vedic and Epic literature. In 
the period of the earliest strata in the Vedic literature 
there is no reference to KaliAga, Utkala or O^ra. It is 
in the second stage, the BrShma^a period, that KaliAga, 
perhaps, makes its appearance for the first time on the 
stage of our political history. The earliest reference 
to KaliAga is perhaps to be found in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, though the statement is extremely doubtful. 
The first specific reference to this country, kingdom or 
nation is to be found in the Great Epic, Mahabharafa, as 
well as in the dynastic lists of Vedic kings as preserved in 
the Vathi-anucharifas. Though incorporated in books 
compiled in their present form in the fifth or sixth centuries 
A.D., the dynastic lists of the Puranas contain historic 
material of the Vedic period as proved by Pargiter on many 
different occasions. The origin ascribed to the term 
KaliAga is mythical. It is said that the queen Sudeshna 
bore five sons to her husband, the Danava King Bali, be- 
gotten on her by the sage Dirghatamas according to the 
well-established Indian law of Levirate. These sons were 
named AAga, VaAga, KaliAga, Pu9(^a and Suhma and the 
countries over which they ruled were named after them. 
According to the genealogies Pururavas, the son of Budha 
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by the Kimpurusha Il5 was the progenitor of the kings of 
Kalinga. The KaliAga kings were, therefore, Kshatriyas of 
the Lunar family. KaliAga, the original founder of the 
kingdom of that name, was a descendant of Titikshu, 
who belonged to the Anava branch of the Ai}as of Pratish- 
thSna or Allahabad. Of the country itself we know, first 
of all, that Pjdthu, son of Vena, gave the country of Magadha 
to bards, called Magadhas and Sutas and KaliAga to the 
C hat anas It is stated that Mahapadma Nanda exterminat- 
ed all Kshatriyas “and that until then there reigned con- 
temporaneously for the same length of time 24 AikshvSkus, 
27 PafichUlas, 24 Ks^is, 28Haihayas,32KaliAgas, 25 A^makas, 
36 Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 !§urasenas and 20 Vitihotras.“^ 
This statement proves that the claim of the kings of KaliAga 
to be regarded as Indo-Aryans is as old as the earliest 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. The neighbours of the kings of 
Kaliftga were the Saudyumnas of Utkala. According to the 
PaurSnic tradition Manu had ten sons, of whom the eldest 
was IJa. Ha entered the reed grove of iSiva and was curs- 
ed by Um5 and became a female. In this stage Ija consort- 
ed with Budha, son of the Moon and Pururavas was bom 
of this union. Then iSiva favoured him and he became 
alternately a man and a woman for one month. According 
to the second tradition IJa was a daughter of Manu and 
gave birth to Pururavas. Then she became a man named 
Sudyumna but on account of the same curse became a woman. 
He regained his manhood through diva’s favour. Sudyumna 
had three sons, named Utkala, Gaya and Harit&^va or 

• Padma Purdixa, quoted by Pargitcr — Indian Historical Tradition, 
p. 16, Note 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 180. 
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Vinat&^va. Manu is said to have divided the earth, that 
is India, among his nine sons, but into ten portions. 
“Some Purainias imply that Sudyumna had a portion, 
but others say he obtained none because he had been 
a woman. Nevertheless, the authorities generally declare, 
first, that he received the town of PratishthSna and 
gave it to Pururavas ; and secondly, that his three 
sons had territories of their own, thus Utkala had the 
Utkala country, Vinata^va had a Western country, and 
Gaya had the city Gaya and the Eastern region ; but ac- 
cording to two Puranas, Gaya had only the city Gaya, and 
Harita^va had the Eastern region together with the Kurus, 
that is, the Northern Kurus.”’ After the Kurukshetra war 
KaliAga is mentioned among the kingdoms that continued in 
North-eastern India. “A list is given of the note-worthy 
kingdoms that continued to exist, viz.^ states in the eastern 
part of North India, Ayodhya, Ka^i, the Maithilas (of 
Videha), Barhadrathas (of Magadha, which probably in- 
cluded AAga), and KaliAga.”^ The positions of Utkala and 
KaliAga show that the kingdoms of the sons of Sudyumna 
and that of Kaliftga, son of Bali, were conterminous. The 
descendants of Manu held (1) all the Panjab (except the 
N. W. Corner), comprising the kingdoms of Sindhu, Sauvira, 
Kaikeya, Madra, Vahlika, Sivi and Ambashtha ; and (2) all 
East Bihar, Bengal Proper (except the north and east) and 
Orissa, comprising the kingdoms of AAga, VaAga, Pun^ra, 
Suhma and KaliAga.^ “The Sudyumnas were restricted to 
the hilly country between GayB and Northern Orissa.^ 

‘ Ibid., pp. 253-55. 

Ibid..p. 293. 

^ Ibid., pp. 285-86. 

* Ibid., p. 292. 
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The descendants of I]fi-<Sudyumna jointly occupied the whole 
of North-eastern India from the Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
districts of Bihar and Orissa in the west as far as the 
Godavari Delta in the south. The Aija origin of the kings 
of KaliAga finds corroboration in the Hathlgumpha and 
Manchapuri inscriptions of Kharavela and Ku^epasiri. 
Both of these kings are called Airas which is certainly the 
equivalent of Aija. It is strange to find Khlravela, whose 
name is distinctly Dravidian, claiming Aryan origin. The 
Purlnas do not say anything about the dynasties reigning 
in KaliAga, but place 32 kings in this country up to the time 
of Mahapadma Nanda. The extermination of Kshatriyas by 
that king indicates that the first dynasty of kings came to 
an end with the conquest of Kalii\ga by the Nandas of 
Magadha. The fact that Kharavela belonged to the third 
dynasty proves that KaliAga regained its independence for 
a short time under the second dynasty of kings after the 
fall of the Nandas. 

The MahSbhlrata mentions Kalinga and states that its 
capital was called Rajapuri. Kaliiiga was certainly known to 
Pfinini and it is mentioned several times in the Artha^astra 
of Kautilya. It is mentioned in the first place as one of the 
countries which produces the best class of elephants ^ 
Kadfigaka is mentioned as the colour of an elephant in the 
chapter on the “Superintendent of gold in the goldsmith*s 
office.’*^ Again, the same term is used to denote a poisonous 
plant and the commentator fells us that this Kalihgaka was 
like barley^. The term is used in the fourth place to denote 

1 Arfha^asfra, 1919, Text. p. 50; Eng. Trans. 1915. p. 56. 

2 Ibid., Text, p. 86; Trans, p. 103. 

5 Ibid., Text, p. 100; Trans, p. 122^ Hole 16. 
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a species of cotton fabric {Karpasikam^ In Tamil the 
word KaliAgam is used to denote cotton cloths^. 

KaliAga is mentioned in the Mah3bharata as a warrior 
of Skanda. The king of this country was present at the 
time of the Svayamvara of Draupadi in the army of 
Duryodhana. A king of KaliAga named Srutftyus is men- 
tioned as being in the right wing of Drona’s army. He 
is also said to have protected Jayadratha and attacked 
Bhima and Arjuna. A king of KaliAga named Kuhara is 
mentioned among the incarnations from the Krodhavasa 
gana. Arjuna is said to have visited all the holy places 
in AAga, VaAga and KaliAga. Sahadeva vanquished the 
king of KaliAga during his Dig-vijaya and the latter brought 
tribute to Yudhishthira. The king of KaliAga was van- 
quished by Karna and Yudhishthira had visited the country 
while on Tlrfhayafra, Sahadeva and Krishna had destroyed 
KaliAga in Dantakura. During the war the army of 
KaliAga followed the lead of Bhagadatta the King of Kama- 
rupa. The army of KaliAga was placed in the neck of the 
formation under Drona called the Gatuda-vyuha, the 
KaliAga "king is said to have been defeated by RSma 
Jamadagnya and to have fought with Satyaki. When their 
king was killed during the Kurukshetra war they fought 
under his son who was also killed by Bhima. Finally the 
people of KaliAga are mentioned as Kshatriyas who had 
been degraded to the rank of ^udras and as people who 
have no religion (Durdharman), The king of KaliAga is 
also said to have supported Sakuni and to have been de- 
feated by !§ikhai;idin. The daughters of the kings of 

1 Ibid.j Text P- SI, Trans, p. 94. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vo/. VIII, 1922, p. 3. 
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KaliAga are said to have married Akrodhana and 
Tadisu.’ The Utkalas also are mentioned as a people who 
were formerly defeated by Karna on behalf of Duryodhana. 
They are combined with the Mekalas and the KaliAgas.^ 
Similarly the Odras or the U^ras are also mentioned as a 
people who waited on Yudhishthira. They were defeated 
by Sahadeva with the Keralas and were present at the 
Rajasuya with the:Pauigidras. During the Kurukshetra war 
they joined the army of the PSncJavas.^ 

KaliAga is not mentioned among the 16 great nations 
enumerated in early Pali Text-books, such as the Afiguffara 
Nikaya ; but a verse preserved in the Dtgha Nikaya 
mentions that Dantapura was the capital of the KaliA- 
gas and this has been reproduced in the Mahavasfu in a 
very incorrect form**. This tradition proves *‘that at the 
time when the four NikSlyas were put into their present 
forms, it was believed that before the Buddha's life-time the 
distribution of power in Northern India, had been different 
from what it afterwards became/’ Dantapura the capital 
of Kalinga has been mentioned several times in the JStakas, 
which shows that the town or the city was very old. It is 
very tempting to identify this Dantapura with the Dantakura 
mentioned in the MahabhSrata, where the Pa^<^ava 
Sahadeva and Kfish^a Vasudeva defeated the army of 
KaliAga. It was from this Dantapura that the Tooth of 
Buddha was taken away to Ceylon. 

' Sorenson— -fnder fo f he names in the MahdbhUrafa, London 1904, p. 
576. 

2 Ibid., p. 695. 

3 Ibid., pp. 522. 687. 

♦ Cambridge History of India VoL I. pp. 172-75. 
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The Buddhist books, specially the Pali texts, mention 
Kalitiga several times. In the JafakaSy a king of KaliAga, 
named Kara^du is mentioned as the contemporary of 
King Nagnajit of GandhSra and Bhima of Vidarbha. 
This is corroborated by the Utfaradhyayana Sufta} In 
the Mahd-govinda Suffanfa we find the name of another 
king of Kalinga named SattabShu, who was the con- 
temporary of king Dattarafta of Benares.^ According to 
this text also Dantapura was the capital of KaliAga. 
According to the MahSvaihsa, the mother of Vijaya, the 
conqueror of Ceylon, was a princess of Bengal, but her 
mother was a princess of Kalii^ga. She was banished on 
account of her immorality and went with a caravan of 
merchants, going to Magadha. On the way, while going 
through the country of Lddha (modern Radhd or Western 
Bengal) the party was scattered by the attack of a lion 
which captured the princess and became the father of 
Siihhabshu or Sihabahu, the father of Vijaya. This 
Siihhabahu was permitted, for killing his father, /. the 
lion, to clear the forest and found the kingdom of 
Northern KaliAga, the capital of which was Siihhapura. 
It is quite probable that the village of Singur in the 
Hooghly district of South-Western Bengal is identical with 
Siihhapura, the new capital of Northern Kalihga. According 
to the Tamil work, Mani’-mekhaldiy the heroine is said to 
have caused the destruction of the city of Madura by fire. 
The city goddess, Madurapati, is said to have appeared 
before her and told her the following story about her 
previous birth : “Two princes, cousins by birth and 

1 Cowell— Vol. Ill pp. 228-52. (Kumbhaknra fUfakai 

^ Dialogues of Buddha, Vol. IL p. 270. 

1 
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ruling respectively In Siihhapura and Kapila in the fertile 
country of Kalihga, fell to fighting against each other in 
great hatred. This war between Vasu and Kumfira left 
the country desolate for six gavudas (leagues), and made 
it impossible for anybody to approach on account of the 
prevalence of the war. A merchant, Saihgama by name, 
with his wife, eager after profit, went there to sell jewellery 
and other articles of sale at Sihgapuram. In course 
of his business he was arrested by Bharata, a police 
official of the monarch, and shown up before the monarch 
as a spy. Under royal orders he was beheaded and his 
wife bewailing the unfortunate death of her husband, 
put an end to her own life by throwing herself from the 
top of a hill. It is the curse that she invoked at the 
moment of her death that has now resulted in the mishap 
to your husband.**^ The fourth chapter of the Sanfiparvan 
of the Mahabharata narrates the following story about 
ChitraAgada, the king of Kalinga. Karna after receiving 
the weapon from Para^urama went^ with Duryodhana 
to attend a Svayamvara in the country of Kalihga, the 
capital of which was called Rajapura. Kings of many 
countries such as Si^upala, Jarasandha Bhlshmaka, etc., 
came to attend the ceremony. When the daughter of the 
KaliAga king entered the Svayamvara Sabhd and passed 
Duryodhana in neglect, the latter carried her away on his 
chariot.^ 

A large mass of new material about the location of 
Dantapura and its identification with the Ancient KaliAga- 

1 S. K. AyySiti^tiT—ManimekhalSi in its historical Setting, London, 
1928, p. 187, 

2 MahdbhQrata, ^antiparvan, Rdjadharma-parvan^ Adhydya IV j 
Kumbhakonam Edition, Bombay, Nirnay-Sagar Press, Saha 1829. 
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na^ara has been collected by Mr. Bhavaraju V. Krishnarao 
B. A,, LI. B, of Rajamahendri. According to Mr. 
Krishnarao the name, Jantavuram, the capital of Kam9rnava 
I, is really Dantavuram and the late Dr. Fleet committed a 
mistake in reading it as such. The proposed identification 
of this Jantavuram with Jayantipuram, which is mentioned 
in the Kshefra-‘mahafmyam, is clearly a mistake. Mr. 
Krishnarao says that he had examined the Vizagapatam 
and the Komi plates, in which the letters da of Dantapuram 
are quite clear. If Mr. Krishnarao is correct, then all doubt 
vanishes about the identification of this Dantavuram with 
Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kaliiiga mentioned in 
Buddhist literature as the place from which the Tooth 
relic was carried away to Ceylon. In addition to the 
charters of the Gaiiga kings of KaliAga, the name 
Dantapuram is also to be found in the Madhuke^vara 
temple at Mukhalitigam. K^m^ranava 11 had built a new 
city named Nagara and changed his residence to that 
place. This Nagara is said to have been built on the 
banks of the river Vaih^adhSrd. According to a local 
tradition of MukhaliAgam, a king of Dantavuram, who was 
a Saiva, bitterly hated the Buddhists who were living in a 
large monastery in his capital. Acting according to the 
advice of his ministers, he invited all Buddhists to a great 
feast in his palace and as each guest arrived he was 
captured and quietly dispatched. In a short time the 
news of this treachery spread like wild fire and all 
Buddhists cursed the city and fled for their lives. Afraid 
of this curse, the king left his capital and founded a new 
city on the bank of the river Vaih^adh9r3. Since then 
Dantavuram or Dantapura has been deserted. According 
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fo Mr. Krishnarao, the ruins of an old city near Amudala- 
valasa and Chicacole Road station of the B. N. R. is still 
called Dantavuram, but the origin of the name is now 
traced to Dantavaktra, the brother of I§i^up5la, the king of 
the Chedis. Mr. Krishnarao identifies this Dantapura with 
DandagudS or Dandagula of Pliny which was situated at 
a distance of 625 Roman or 524 English miles from the 
mouth of the Ganges. Cunningham also suggested this 
identification but placed it on the Godavari as it was said 
that Calingon stood at the mouth of a great river. Mr. 
Krishnarao identifies Calingon with KaliAgapatanam and 
Dandagula with Dantapura. The river Vaih^adhara is taken 
by him to be the great river mentioned by Pliny. According 
to Mr. Krishnarao the very name Dantapura is also to be 
found in the inscriptions in the temple of Madhuke^vara.’ 
It has been already suggested before that either the 
Laftguliya or the Vadi^adhara must have been larger and 
tidal rivers at one time so as to act as provincial boundaries. 
In fact, one of these two rivers was the Southern boundary 
of Ko6goda or Central Orissa and therefore the Northern 
boundary of KaliAga. These two rivers are mentioned almost 
side by side in the Matsya and the Vayu Puranas. They 
are mentioned among rivers rising out of the Mahendra 
mountains. The verses occur almost in an identical 
form in these two Puranas “TribhagS, Rushikulya, Ikshuda, 
Tridiva, Laftgulini and Vaihsadhara are daughters of the 
Mahendra.**^ The Matsya adds Tamraparni, Muli, Sarava 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 1929, pp. 
llO-lll. 

■1 rawnn n m 

Vayu Purana, XLV. 106. Rajendralala Mifra’s edition makes 
Tribhaga^ Trisama and Rushikulya. mtukulya. 
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and Vimala fo these. As the Lai^guliyl and VamladharS 
are omitted here, the text of the V3yu appears to be more 
correct.^ The chapter in the Matsya is entitled 
Bfiupana^Ko^a-^varnanam.'^ In the same chapter of both 
the PuranaSt the Kalii\gas are mentioned with the Setukas, 
Mushikas, Kumanas, Vanavasikas, Maharashfras, and 
Mahishakas.^ A few lines later the Utkalas are mentioned 
along with the Malavas, Karushas, Mekalas, Da^mas, 
Bhojas and Kishkandhakas. In the next verse the 
Tosalas and Ko^alas are mentioned along with the 
Traipuras, Vaidi^as, Tumuras, Tumbaras and Nishadas.^ 
The Matsya clearly mentions the Odras with Utkalas, 
while the text in the Vayu corrupts this word into 
Uffamarna. This grouping of the countries proves that 
the compilers of the Puranas did not place them haphazard 
according to the needs of the metre but according to the 
position of the country. Thus both the Puranas clearly state 
that the KaliAgas like the Mushikas and Vanavasikas were 

ftror 

The Text I have used is a very old one, it being in fact a 
lithograph copy published in 1874 at Poona by Raoji Sridhar Gondhalekar. 

I Mat ay a PurUna, 113. 31. 

^ Vdyu. XLV. 125 j Matsya. 113. 47. 

^ 511 : ^ 

VSyu. XLV. 132-^3 ; Matsya. 113. 52^3. 
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inhabitants of Dakshinapafha or Southern India. The 
Utkalas or the Odras are placed in South Central India 
along with the Mslavas, Mekalas» Da^rnas and Bhojas. 
It is a well-known fact that DaiHrna is one of the names 
of Malava and by mentioning it in the same sentence with 
Malava, the authors show that they distinguished Akara 
from Avanti, though the latter is mentioned in the next 
verse once more. Similarly the Malavas are mentioned 
with the KirStas and the Trigartas towards the end of this 
chapter as people living in the hill (Parvaf’-a§rayinah)^. 
The mention of the Tosalas and Kosalas along with the 
people of Tripuri and Vidi^3 show that Central Orissa or 
Tosala and Chattisgadh or Ko^ala was situated in North 
Central India. Tripuri is modem Tewar in the Jubbulpore 
district and Vidi^ is most probably modem Bhilsa in the 
Gwalior State. The Tumuras, Tumburas, and Nishidas 
are not easy to identify ; but the Nishadas are also people 
of the North Central Belt around Aryavartta or Northern 
India. The verdict of these two Puranas^ which supply 
the Hindu idea of the world, in chapters entitled Bhuvana- 
uinyasa or Bhuvana-^kosa-vatnananiy shows that of the three 
different divisions of Orissa the people of KaliAga were 
regarded as inhabitants of Southern India. But the people 
of Northern Orissa (Qdra) and the hilly tracts (Utkala) 
were regarded as people inhabiting the Vindhyan ranges 
(Vindhya-vasinah) along with the Bhojas of Berar and the 
Mekalas of South Central Provinces. The people of 
Tosala or Central Orissa and Ko^ala or Chattisgadh were 
not classed with the people of Southern India or the Hill 

Vhyu PurSna, XIV, 136. 
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tribes of the Vindhyan range but with the more civilised 
inhabitants of the celebrated DSnava or Daitya capital of 
Tripuri and of that ancient stronghold of Indian civilization, 
Mfilava. In the Padma-Pwrawa the KaliAgas are mentioned 
twice. Once they are mentioned with the Bodhas, Madras, 
Kukuras and Da^rnas^ and once more in the same chapter 
with Droshakas, Kiratas, Tomaras and Karabhafljakas.^ 
The 04ras are mentioned in the same chapter with the 
Mlechchhas, Sairindras, the hill-men, Kiratas, Barbarians, 
Siddhas, Videhas and Tamraliptikas.^ The Brihat-Saihhita 
of Varahamihira mentions the Kalingas in several places. 
In the chapter entitled Graha-BhaktUYoga the countries 
of 04ra and Kalii^ga as well as the people of KallAga 
are mentioned as being under the direct influence of 
the Sun.'* The rivers Mahanadi, Soi^a, Narmada, 
Vetravati, Sipra, Godavari, Vena (Krishna), Indus and 


WWII: I 

Padma-Puranam, Adi k and a VI. 37 

^ wmw: 

I Ibid. V. 64. 

qrWbra i ibid. v. 52. 

WPnRK ^ ^igroiTi \ 


Bfibat-Sarhbifd. with the commentary of Bhat\ofpala^ Vizianagram 
Senskfit Series. Vof. X. Part I. Benares. 1895. p. 306. (XVI 1-3). 
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the mountains Vindhya, Mslaya and the people of Chola, 
Dravida, etc., are said to be under the influence of the 
son of Vasudha (MaAgala or Mars).^ When Bhauma is 
defeated by l^a^ja or Budha, the people of Kalitiga along 
with those of !§urasena or Mathura and the Salvas are 
troubled.^ When Sukra or Jupiter is overpowered by 
Guru or Bfihaspati, then the people of Kalit^ga, VaAga, 
Ko^ala, Vatsa (Kau^ambi), Matsya (Alwar State) and those 
of the Madhya-dasa (Central U. P.) are very much 
troubled.^ The people of Odra are mentioned along with 
the TaAganas, Andhras, Vahlikas and Ka^is as the people 
who are troubled when Sukra or Jupiter overpowers 
!$anai€chara or Saturn."* The Brihat Saihhita being a 
work on Astrology, no arrangement or order can be 
expected among countries or nations under the influence 
of any particular planet. But the different countries and 


r>.r< _ ,1 ft , 

fq?!g Tmwfrmi! 


Ibid., p. 309 (XVI. 9-1 1). 

Ibid., p. 329 (XVII. 13). 

I WWW gm: 

Ibid., p. 331 (XVII. 22). 

wfail ftnlsi fft: "ftfr 


Ibid., p. 332. (XVII. 25) 
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nations are mentioned in a certain order which is signi- 
ficant in the Dharma’^sufra of Baudhayana. The country 
between the Indus and the Vidharani (Yamuna), where 
the black deer roams, is regarded as the Aryan country 
proper, where religious rites may be performed. The 
Avantis, AAgas, Magadhas, Saurashtras, Dakshinapathas, 
Upavrits, Sindhus and Sauviras are regarded as of 
mixed origin. The commentator states before the beginning 
of this sufra that after the country between the Indus and 
the Yamuna begins the Mlechchfia country. The actual 
commentary on Sutra 29 states that in these countries 
there is no arrangement or regulation with regard to 
women. In Avanti customs approved by the Aryans 
are not prevalent. So the people of South Bihar 
along with those of South-western Malwa, Kathiawad, 
Western India and Sindh and Ophir formed a belt of 
Mlechchha countries around the provinces inhabited by 
the Aryans and were gradually coming within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. The people of the countries lying to 
the south, east and west of this belt, were still untouchables. 
The commentary says before beginning the Sufra that 
"Certain countries should not be entered." In the Sufra 
itself we are informed that any one who goes to the 
countries of the Aratas, Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, 
Vaftgas and KaliAgas has to perform the Sarva-pjrishti 
sacrifice. In the next Sufra we are informed that whoever 
goes to Kaliftga commits sin with his feet and must 
perform the Vaisuanarlya Ishfu The commentary on the 
the Sufra makes it very definite and according to it any 
man who goes to Kalinga expiates by the performance 
either of Sarva^prishfi or the Vaisvanartya Is ft ft as an 
8 
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alfcmative, but in the case of Arattas and others, that is, 
the people of Pun^ra, Sauvira and VaAga the sin arose even 
if any Aryan spoke to them or sat together with them. 

The people of Eastern Bengal, Northern Bengal and 
KaliAga were, therefore, regarded in the time of the Sutras 
as being altogether out of the pale of Aryan civilisation 
and among them the people of KaliAga obtained a slight 
preference. So, while the people of Bengal were regarded 
as untouchables and were not spoken to or touched by 
the Aryans, the people of KaliAga were not so. We have 
no means to determine for what reasons the Aryan lord 
condescended to confer this distinction on the dark 
Dravidian of KaliAga ; but it is there in the Sutra literature 
and cannot be denied. 



CHAPTER V 

ORISSA UNDER THE NANDAS AND THE MAURYAS 

Orissa emerges info the light of history with the rise 
of the Nandas. Pauranic tradition records that, when 32 
kings of KaliAga had reigned, MahSpadma Nanda rose 
and exterminated the Kshatriyas. This evidently means 
that, after the end of the Nah3bhSrata War and before 
the conquest of Northern India by Mahapadma Nanda 
of Magadha, 32 kings reigned in KaliAga for 1050 or 1115 
years. This is evidently the first dynasty of KaliAga. 
The average reign of each king would be either 31.75 
or 32. 812 years. This average is certainly not overmuch. 
The Hathigumpha inscription of King KhSravela contains 
two distinct references to the conquest of KaliAga by the 
Nandas. In both cases the term employed is Nandataja, 
which may be taken either to be the first king of that 
dynasty or to Mahapadma Nanda. The first reference 
is to be found in the 6th line and in the account of the 
5fh year of Kharavela’s reign. The inscription says that 
a canal excavated in the year 103 or 300 of King Nanda 
was extended by Kharavela in that year as far as his 
capital city. According to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, the year 
in this sentence is taken to be one of the Nanda era 
referred to by Al-Biruni in his Ta^qtq-i-Hind. Pargiter 
places the accession of the first Nanda King approximately 
in 402 B. C. (accession of Chandragupta in 322 B. C. 
plus 80 years of the reigns of nine Nanda kings). 
According to this estimate the canal in KaliAga was 
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excavated by the Nanda kings in 299 B. C. In that case 
it would be too late to ascribe this public work to 
Mahapadma Nanda, Even if we take the Pauranic account 
of 100 years as the total length of the reigns of nine 
Nanda Kings and add it to the year 322 B. C., then we 
get 319 B. C. as the date of the excavation of the canal 
near the capital of KaliAga by a Nanda king, which is 
absurd. The only valid conclusion from this passage can 
be that this particular canal was excavated in Kalinga by 
a Nanda king, probably the first king of that dynasty, 
103 years before the 5th year of KhSravela’s reign, /. e-, 
108 years before his accession. Mr. Jayaswal’s view is 
that the era was counted from 458 B. C. and therefore, 
the canal was excavated in 355 B. C., at least 33 years 
before the accession of Chandragupta Maurya. 

The second reference to Nanda Kings is to be found 
in line 12 of the Hathigumpha inscription and in the 
account of the 12th year of the reign of Kharavela. In that 
year Kharavela caused great terror to the kings of the 
North-western frontier, terrorized the people of Magadha, 
caused his elephants to enter the Sug3iiga Palace of 
Pataliputra and brought back the image of a Jina which 
had been carried away by Nandaraja. 

There is, therefore, definite evidence in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription to prove that one of the Nanda kings 
had conquered KaliAga and brought that Dravidian 
Empire under its sway. It would be more natural to 
suppose that a great conqueror, MahSpadma Nanda, to 
whom the PuySnas ascribe the subversion of all Kshatriya 
kingdoms, put an end to the Kshatriya monarchy in Orissa 
also. The second mention of NandarSja in the 
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Hathigumpha inscription as having brought away the image 
of a Jina from Kalinga is extremely interesting from the point 
of view of the ancient culture of Orissa. Orissa had been 
a Jaina stronghold from the very beginning. The Jaina 
Harivam^a-Purana says that Mahavira VardhamSna had 
preached his religion in Kaliiiga. Another Jaina work, the 
Haribhadr'iya’-vriffi, says that Mahavira VardhamSna went 
to KaliAga as the king of that country was a friend of his 
father. The difficulty lies in the identification of this 
Kalihga-Jina^ because Jaina tradition does not assign any 
of the 24 Ttrffiahkaras of the present age or Kalpa to 
KaliAga. Mr. Jayaswal and I have suggested that this 
Kalihga'^Jina should be taken to refer to the tenth Ttrfhafi^ 
kata, Sitalanatha, who was born at Bhadalpur,^ which is 
probably the same as Bhadrachalam or Bhadrapuram in 
the KaliAga country. This BhadrSchalam is at present in 
the Godavari district of the Madras Presidency. 

What happened to KaMga after the fall of the Nandas 
we do not know. It appears certain that KaliAga did not 
pass with the rest of the Nanda Empire to Chandragupta. 
Of course, it is quite possible that the Kshatriyas of Kalihga 
regained their independence during the decline of the 
Nanda power and even before the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. It seems clear that KaliAga did not 
acknowledge the sway of Chandragupta Maurya and Bindu- 
sara, because A^oka had to conquer it. Asoka's conquest 
of KaliAga is extremely significant in view of the fact that 
Chandragupta is credited with the conquest of even the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula as far as Podiyil 


I Indian Antiquary, VoL II, 1870, p. 156. 
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hill in the Tinncvelly district. It is, therefore, evident that 
KaliAga was too powerful to be tackled immediately after 
the foundation of the Maurya Empire, while other States 
of Western and Southern India were clearly too small and 
unimportant to stand any chance with the great empire of 
Northern India. At the present date we can only guess 
the causes of KaliAga’s greatness from indirect evidence 
which has been compiled in chapter VII. KaliAga had 
built up a great overseas empire and spread its colonies 
as far as the Philippine Islands in the East and far south 
into the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Very probably 
Chandragupfa found out that it would not be possible for 
him to upset the power of Kaliftga. So it was left for his 
grandson, the great A^oka, to conquer KaliAga. From the 
date of the downfall of the Nandas to Asoka’s conquest 
of KaliAga we must count the period of the rule of the 
second dynasty of kings of Kaliftga. 

A^oka himself had left enough materials for us in his 
13th edict about his conquest of Kaliiiga and in the special 
edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada about the administration of 
the newly conquered territory. In the 13th edict Asoka 
says that Kaliflga was conquered by him in the 8th 
year from his coronation. During the conquest one 
hundred and fifty thousand men were captured and 
carried away into slavery, one hundred thousand men were 
killed and many times that number died as the result of 
the war. The horror of having killed many hundred 
thousands of men in action, as well as by the indirect 
effects of this campaign, is very well expressed by that 
Emperor himself, and there are no reasons to doubt the 
sincerity of the great Emperor’s contrition. In a littk 
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country like Kaliiiga, even if we take it at its greatest exten- 
sion, from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Godavari, 
the slaughter of three or four hundred thousand men and 
the capture of one hundred and fifty thousand must have 
meant terrible carnage. The numbers of KaliAgans, who 
were captured, killed or died of privations, indicate the 
stubborn resistance of the nation to the aggression of the 
Northern Empire. In that little strip of country, extending 
along the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, many a great 
battle must have been fought from the banks of the 
Suvarnarekha to that of the Krishna. A small but deter- 
mined army could have opposed an invader at every river 
and there are so many of them all through. A^oka is 
silent about the number of engagements, because it was not 
his object to record the events of his reign. There are 
hundreds of impregnable forts along the foot of the Eastern 
Ghats, at least some of which must have been stormed 
before the entire country submitted to A^oka Maurya. 
Then comes the privations and horrors of a foreign invasion ; 
the destruction of standing crops ; the burning and plunder 
of markets and bazars and the consequent famine and 
pestilence, which follow in the wake of such castastrophes 
due to the wickedness of man. The number of persons 
killed in action and those captured during the war must 
have been infinitesimal compared with the vast numbers 
that died of starvation, and plague and other diseases 
which each great war in this world carries in its train. 
A^oka himself says : “Verily ,the slaughter, death and 
captivity of the people, that occur when an unconquered 
(country) is being conquered, is looked upon as extremely 
painful and regrettable by the Beloved of the God. But 
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this is to be looked upon as more regrettable than that, 
namely, that there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic, and other 
sects and house^'holders, among whom are established this 
hearkening to the elders, hearkening to the parents, hearken- 
ing to the preceptors, seemly behaviour and steadfast 
devotion to friends, acquaintances, companions and 
relatives, and to slaves and servants. There (in the war) 
to such (pious) people befall personal violence, death, or 
banishment from the loved ones. And in case they are 
settled in life and possess undiminished affection, their 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives (thereby) 
meet with a calamity, (and) their that (calamity) becomes 
their personal violence.... Even one-hundredth or one- 
thousandth part of those who were slain, died, or were 
captured in Kaliftga, is to-day considered regrettable 
by the Beloved of the gods.*' This expression of remorse 
has been believed to be genuine by all modem writers on 
the subject. The great Emperor ordered the incision of 
this edict at all places except within the boundaries of 
KaliAga proper. So, later in life, A^oka was ashamed to 
express even his remorse in the country of KaliAga, so 
great was his remorse and so long was its continuity.^ 

The 13th rock edict, to be found at Shahbazgarhi in 
the North-Western Frontier Provinces and Mansehra, 
Gimar near Junagadh in Kathiawad and Kalsl near 
Dchra Dun, is not to be found at Dhauli in the Puri district 
of Orissa and Jaugada in the Gan) am district of Madras. 
The 12th edict, which does not contain much historical 
information, is also omitted from these two series, and in 

' D. R. Bhandarkar — A%oka, Carmichael Lectures, 1923f Calcutta, 
tQ25, pp. 22>-25, 
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their stead we find the two special Kalihga edicts which 
are addressed to the MahSmStras at Tosali in the case of 
the Dhauli series and to the MahSmStras at Sam5p3 in 
the case of the Jaugada series* The principal object 
expressed by the great Emperor in these two special edicts 
addressed to the officers in the heart of Kallf^ga was to 
express his intense solicitude for the citizens of the city 
and inhabitants of the villages. The law-officers of the 
crown are expressly instructed not to cause sudden 
obstruction or sudden infliction of pain. The Emperor 
continues to say that for this purpose he will start on tours 
every five years so that his officers may administer the 
empire without causing pain by harshness or by sloth. 
His sons will also go on fours every three years as well as 
the governor of Takshai$il3. The first separate edict has 
been translated by the late Dr. E. Hulfzsch in the following 
manner : 

‘‘At the word of Dev^nSmpriya, the Mahamafras at 
Tosali, (who are) the judicial officers of the city, have to 
be fold (thus). Whatever is recognized (to be right), that 
I strive to carry out by deeds, and to accomplish by 
(various) means. And this is considered by me the 
principal means for this object, viz., (to give) instruction 
to you. For you are occupied with many thousands of 
men, with the object of gaining the affection of men. All 
men are my children. As on behalf of (my own) children 
I desire that they may be provided with complete welfare 
and happiness in this world and in the other world, the 
same I desire also on behalf of (all) men. And you do 
not learn how far this (my) object reaches. Some single 
person only learns this, (and) even he (only) a portion, 
9 
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(but) not the whole. Now you must pay attention to this, 
although you are well provided for. It happens in the 
administration (of justice) that a single person suffers either 
imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order) 
cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) by him accidental-- 
ly, while (many) other people continue to suffer. In this 
case you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially. 
But one fails to act (thus) on account of the following 
dispositions : envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, 
laziness (and) fatigue. (You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not arise to you. And the 
root of all this is the absence of anger and the avoidance 
of hurry. He who is fatigued in the administration (of 
justice), will not rise ; but one ought to move, to walk, 
and to advance. He who will pay attention to this, 
must tell you : See that (you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the king) such and such is the instruction of 
Devanampriya. The observance of this produces great 
fruit, (but its) non-observance (becomes) a great evil. 
For if one fails to observe this, there will be neither 
attainment of heaven nor satisfaction of the king. For 
how (could) my mind be pleased if one badly fulfills this 
duty ? But if (you) observe this, you will attain heaven, 
and you will discharge the debt (which you owe) to me 
and this edict must be listened to (by all) on (every day of) 
the constellation Tishya. And it may be listened to even 
by a single (person) also on frequent (other) occasions 
between (the days of) Tishya. And if (you) act thus, you 
will be able to fulfill (this duty). For the following purpose 
has this rescript been written here, (viz) in order that the 
judicial officers of the city may strive at all times (for this), 
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(that) neither undeserved fettering nor undeserved harsh 
treatment are happening to (men). And for the following 
purpose I shall send out every five years (a Mahamafra) 
who will be neither harsh nor fierce, (but) of gentle action 
{viz.t in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial officers) 
paying attention to this object... are acting thus, as my 
instruction (implies). But for Ujjayini also the prince 

(governor) will send out for the same purpose a 

person of the same description and he will not allow (more 
than) three years to pass (without such a deputation). In 
the same way (an officer will be deputed) from Taksha^lS 

also. When these Mahamafras will set out on tour, 

then, without neglecting their own duties, they will ascertain 
well, (viz^ whether (the judicial officers) are carrying out 
this also thus, as the instruction of the king (implies).*'^ 

The first separate edict at Jaugada is practically the 
same, with the exception of the fact that the word Samapa 
is substituted for Tosaliyam. The second separate edict 
at Dhauli is addressed to the royal prince (probably the 
governor of KaliAga) as well as to the Mahamafras at 
Toshali, but the same edict at Jaugada is addressed only 
to the Mahamafras. In the first part there is a pointed 
reference to the unconquered tribes of the borders. The 
language employed is benevolent and extremely conciliatory. 
The second separate edict at Jaugada had been translated 
by the late Dr. Hultzsch in the following manner : 

“DevSnampriya speaks thus. The Mahamafras at 
Samapa have to be told (this) at the word of the king. 
Whatever I recognize (to be right) that I strive to carry out 

1 Hultzsch Inscripfionum Indicarum, New Edition, Oxford, 

1925, pp, 95-7. 
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by deeds and to accomplish by (various) means. And this 
is considered by me the principal means for this object, 
viz., (to give) instruction to you. All men arc my children. 
As on behalf of (my own) children I desire that they may 
be provided by me with complete welfare and happiness in 
this world and in the other world, even so is my desire 
on behalf of all men. It might occur to (my) unconquered 
borderers (to ask) — ‘What does the king desire with reference 
to us.* This alone is my wish with reference to the 
borderers (that) they may learn (that) the king desires this 
(that) they may not be afraid of me but may have 
confidence in me ; (that) they may obtain only happiness 
from me, not misery ; (that) they may learn this, (that) the 
king will forgive them what can be forgiven ; that they 
may (be induced) by me, (to) practise morality ; (and that) 
they may attain (happiness) both (in) this world and (in) 
the other world. And for the following purpose I am 
instructing you (viz., that) I may discharge the debt (which 
I owe to them) by this that I instruct you and inform (you) 
of (my) will, /. e., (of) my unshakable resolution and vow. 
Therefore acting thus (you) must fulfill (your) duty and must 
inspire them with confidence in order that they may learn 
that the king is to them like a father (that) he loves them 
as he loves himself (and that) they are to the king like 
(his own) children. Having instructed you and having 
informed (you) of (my) will, t. e., (of) my unshakable 
resolution and vow, I shall have (i. e. maintain) officers in 
all provinces for this object. For you are able to inspire 
those (borderers) with confidence and (to secure their) 
welfare and happiness in this world, and in the other world. 
And if (you) act thus you will attain heaven, and you will 
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discharge the debt (which you owe) to me. And for the 
following purpose has this rescript been written here (viz*) 
in order that the Mahamafras may strive at all times to 
inspire (my) borderers with confidence and (to induce 
them), to practise morality. And this rescript must be 
listened to (by all) every four months on (the day of) Tishya. 
And it may be listened to also between (the days of Tishya). 
It may be listened to even by a single (person) when an 
occasion offers. And if (you) act thus, you will be able to 
carry out (my orders.)**^ 

On the metalled road from Cuttack to Puri, a little 
distant from the river Prachi, Ai^oka’s edicts were engraved 
on a low hill above which is carved in relief the forefront 
of an elephant. The rock surface was smoothed and 
carved as a sunken panel in which the edicts were 
inscribed. The surface of the panel was highly polished 
like the shafts of Anoka's pillars. On the road from the 
river to the low rock one sees the ruins of a vast city con- 
taining hundreds of small and large mounds with small 
and large tanks in all stages of decay. Twenty-two years 
back, when I was editing the Patiakella plate of ^ivarSfa 
of the Gupta year 283, it was suggested to me by my 
venerable teacher Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasada 
Sastri, M. A., PH. D., c. I. E., at that time the Principal of 
the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta, that these 
ruins represent the ancient city of Tosali. These ruins 
have so far been neglected by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and we do not know to what period they belong. 
The earliest mention of Tosali in historical records is to be 

* Hultzsch— Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, New Edition, Oxford, 

1925, pp. 117-8. 
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found in the Patiakella plate of Sivarlja of the Gupta year 
283, where the village granted is stated to have been situated 
in Southern Tosali.^ The second mention of Tosali in a 
contemporary record is, therefore, approximately 866 years 
after the death of A^oka« The next mention is to be found 
in the Neulpur plate of ^ubhakara from which we know 
that the two villages granted were situated in the district 
of Northern Tosali.^ As ^ubhskara was the contemporary 
of the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong, the second mention 
of Tosali has to be placed towards the close of the 
8th century a. d., /. approximately 1,050 years after the 
death of A^oka.’ 

What happened after the death of A^oka we do not 
know. The next half-a-century is still covered with 
intense darkness. The history of Kaliftga is not recorded 
either in inscriptions or in any section of Indian literature. 
We do not find the name of KaliAga in the list of 
missionaries sent by A^oka for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith to different parts of India. Evidently the 
faith of the people of KaliAga remained solid in Jainism. 
The darkness which now descends on the history of 
KaliAga and Orissa is lifted up only for about a quarter* 
of*a-century during the reign of Khfiravela, when it 
descends again, to rise up in the 6th century a. d., or after 
a lapse of nearly eight centuries. 


1 Epi. Ind„ VoL IX,, p. 287. 

2 Ibid., VoL XV, p. 5. 

’ Ibid„ p. 363 
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KHARAVELA AND THE EMPIRE OF KALIl^GA 

Shortly after the death of the great Maurya Emperor 
Aloka, Kaliftga threw off the yoke of Magadha and 
regained independence. In appears that an independent 
kingdom was founded in KaliAga long before the extinc- 
tion of the Maurya dynasty by the Senapafi Pushyamitra. 
The only source of the history of the revival of KaliAga 
and the conquest of Northern India by a Dra^ddian power 
is the great rock inscription of King KhSravela on 
Udayagiri hill, a low range near Bhuvaneswar in the Puri 
district of Orissa. This inscription, unfortunately, is very 
much damaged and the first seven lines and certain 
portions only of the remaining ten can be read with any 
degree of certainty. 

This record supplies an account of the first 13 years 
of the reign of KhSravela and certain benefactions con- 
ferred by him on the Jaina community at the same place. 
This inscription is the only record of India, the object of 
which is to record the history of events of the reign of a 
particular monarch in chronological order. It is a Jaina 
inscription, and it is certain that KhSravela himself was a 
Jaina. The record opens with invocations to the Arhafs 
and the iS/ddAfls, and we learn from the first line that 
Khlravela belonged to the Cheti or the Chedi dynasty. 
His titles were Maharaja and Mahameghavahana and he 
is also styled "Overlord of KaliAga” (Kalihg-adhipatin). 
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We are not in a position to determine whether Orissa had 
a separate existence in the 2nd century B. C. Though 
Orissa may have existed separately as a province, it is 
certain that at this time it was included in the Empire of 
KaliAga. This is proved by the evidence of the Hathi- 
gumpha, Svargapurl and Manchapuri inscriptions on 
Udayagiri hill. Kharavela is also called Air a in the 
Hathigumpha and the Manchapuri cave inscriptions. Aira 
is equal to Aida and Ai(a and it means a descendant of 
Ila or Ila. Ila, the mother of Pururavas and the father of 
Sudyumna, was cursed by Parvati and became a woman 
when she gave birth to Pururavas. Later on, by the 
grace of jSiva she became a man for one month and was 
changed into a woman in the next. As a man he begot 
Sudyumana. The Chetis or Chedis are Aijas or 
descendants of Ila. Many Dravidian kings at this time 
claimed to be Aila Kshatriyas and the Satavahana king 
Va^shthiputra ^ri-PuJumavi also calls himself the great 
Aira (Maha-Airakena) in his great inscription in cave No. 3 
of the PahduleAa group in the Nasik district.^ We learn 
from the second line of the Hathigumpha inscription that 
after his 15th year Kharavela was trained in State corres- 
pondence, current accountancy and civil law, along 
with religious law. The actual term used for State 
correspondence is Lekha. During the rule of the 
Chalukyas of Anahilapataka (Gujarat) a manual of such 
correspondence was composed.^ The subject is also 
dealt with in the Arfha §asfra of Kautalya.^ Similiarly the 

1 Epi. Ind. Vo/. VJJl p. 65 

2 Lekha-^paddhaft Gaekwad's Orienfal Series^ Baroda, p, 53. 

5 Edition of Shama Sasfri, Mysore^ 1919, pp. 70-75. 
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term used to denote Currency is Uupa which should be 
taken to be the equivalent of Sanskrit Rupya, The position 
of this word in the Hathigumpha inscription shows that it 
cannot be taken to mean acting. The word Lupadakhe is 
used in the Ramgarh (Sirguja) cave inscription of Devadina, 
where it has been taken to mean actor.^ The exact mean- 
ing of the term is made clear by Buddhaghosha’s explanation 
of a passage of the MahSvagga. The term is explained 
in the following manner : “He who learns the Rupa-sutra 
must turn over and over many Karshapanas.”^ Finally the 
use of the term Rupa^darsaka in the Artha-iSastra, which 
is translated as “Examiner of Coins/* shows that the term 
Rupa was used in such cases as in the present inscription 
to refer to Currency. The term did not refer to Silver 
Currency alone, but to other metals also, as we find such 
terms as Tdmra^Rupa also in the Arfha^&asfra? The term 
used for accountancy in the Hathigumpha inscription is 
Ganand. An entire chapter has been devoted to it. The 
actual term used is GdnanikyaJ^ The education of the 
prince was completed with a knowledge of Civil or 
Municipal Law (Vavahdra — Skf. Vydvahdra) and Religious 
Law or positive injunctions about Sacred or Canon Law 
(Vidhi). 

The Hathigumpha inscription is the only record which 
provides us with some information regarding a king's 
childhood and early training and the different departments 

1 Annual Report of the Archmological Survey of India, 1905-4, pp. 
128-29, 

2 Sacred Books of the East, Vof, XIII, p. 201 and Note. 

5 Artha-lSvisfra, Text, p. 84 j Eng, Trans, p, 98. 

^ Ibid., pp, 62-65, Eng, Trans, pp. 69-75, 
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of knowledge into which he was to be initiated before his 
installation. Kh9ravela became the Yuvaraja or heir* 
apparent at the age of 13 and remained so till his 24th 
year. There is a curious silence in the Hathigumpha 
inscription about Kh^ravela's predecessor. I believe tiiat 
there are very few records in the world dealing with the 
history of the reign of a single king which omits that king’s 
father or predecessor altogether. The silence of the 
Hathigumpha inscription on this point may give rise to a 
number of theories, but in the absence of any other 
evidence speculation would be fruitless. Two hypotheses 
only are possible, viz.^ that Kharavela had inherited the 
throne of Kalinga as a minor or that the kingdom of 
KaliAga was like the modem States of Travancorc and 
Cochin. In that case it was probably the custom not to 
mention a father as parentage was doubtful. Because the 
inscription calls KhSravela an Aiia, therefore, Mr. Jayaswal 
thinks that Kharavela’s people were Aryans, but the Purapas 
definitely mentioned the Kalifigas as a people of the Deccan 
and the country as being contiguous to the mythical SM- 
rajya. Therefore, if is quite possible that some form of 
matriarchate was prevalent there. 

Kharavela was formally annointed king in his 24th year 
and the record of his reign begins from this date. The first 
year of the king’s reign was spent in repairing the damages 
to the city of KaliAga caused by a cyclone, to which that 
part of the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal is still liable. 
The king repaired the gates, ramparts and buildings of the 
city, repaired or re-erected the dams of tanks and lakes, 
relaid the gardens and spent 35,000 coins for the benefit 
of his subjects. The first campaign of the reign was 
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undertaken in the second year when, without paying any 
heed to Satakarni, Kharavela sent a complete army, consisting 
of the four departments— infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants,— to the west. This army reached the river KfishnS 
and caused terror to the city of the Mushikas. The Sstakarpl 
referred to in the second line of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion is evidently ^ri !^atakarni, the third king of the Ssta- 
vShana or the Andhra d 5 masty, and the husband of the 
queen Nayanika, known to us from the Nanaghat statues 
and inscriptions. There is little doubt about this identifica- 
tion, because no other king of the name of l^atakar^i 
preceded the husband of Nayanika and other kings of 
the same name are distinguished from Satakarn! L 
by Matronymics, e. Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
VaSisthiputra ^ri-Yajlia Satakarpi. The Puranas indeed 
bring in a second ^atakarpi 18 years after the first, but 
his existence is not corroborated by contemporary 
evidence.^ I^ri-^atakarni had conquered Malava and an 
inscription of one of his architects (avesanika) is to 
be seen on one of the gateways of Stupa No. 1 at 
Sanchi^ in the Bhopal State. This is perhaps the first 
war in the history of KaMga with the rising power of 
the Satavahanas of the Kanarese country. The Kapha- 
beihna, the Sanskrit form of which is Kfishnavepi, is the 
modern Krishna, which rises in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency and passes through the southern 
part of the Hyderabad State to fall into the Bay of Bengal 
through the Krishna district of the Madras Presidency. 

1 Rapson—Cafahgug of Indian Coins in f he British Musaum^ Andhras 
and W, Kshfrapas, p. Ixvi. 

2 Journal of the Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society, VoU III, pi. Ill, 
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If forms the boundary of the Nizam’s State from Alampur 
near Karnul to Nandigama in the Nalgonda district. 
Its rise and particular sanctity are described in the 
Uffara Khanda of the Padma-^Puvdna} The Mushikas 
are mentioned as a southern tribe in the Puranas. The 
Padma mentions them with the Dravidas, Keralas, 
Karnatakas and Kuntalas. Here they are divided info 
three parts (1) Mushika proper, (2) Bala-Mushikas and 
(3) Vikandha Mushikas.^ In the Vayu they are mentioned 
among people of Southern India (Dakshindpafha-vdsinah) 
such as the Papdyas, Keralas, Chaulyas, Setukas, and 
Vanavasikas.’ In the Anandd§rama Series Edition of 
the Matsya, the Mushikas are mentioned with the same 
people where the name was misread **Sufikd* and the 
Vanavasikas spelt '*Vdjipdsika**^ The Mahabharata also 
mentions the Mushikas with the Vanavasikas.^ In the Vishnu 
Purana the Mushikas, appear with the Sfrt-rajya. Mr. 
Jayaswal is inclined to identify the Mushikas with the Mosalas 
but the Padma-Purapa distinctly mentions the Mosalas 
and the Mushikas separately. The identification of these 
two tribes, therefore, is untenable. From the Hafhigumpha 
inscription it is abundantly clear that the KaliAgan army 
went due west from KaliAga and reached the river K{rishi(>a 
at some place during its long and erratic course. It is more 
probable that Kharavela terrorized the Mushikas from the 
bank of the Kfishpa. Mr. Jayaswal is of opinion that the 

1 Ananda&rama SerieSs pp. 1467-69, Uffara-khanda, Chapter 113^ 

2 Ibid., p, 9, Adikhanda, Chapter VI, 55-4, 

5 Vayu Purdna-Bib. Ind, p, 352, Chapter XLV, 

^ Matsya-Purdna Chapter 114, V, 47, 

5 Bhishma-Parvan, Chapter IX. 
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Mushikas were a people who have given fhcir name to the 
river Musi near which the modern city of HaidarabSd- 
Deccan now stands. In my opinion the Mushika country 
stood further south, south of the Kuntala country or 
Vanav^se and may be tentatively identified with the famous 
port of Muziris. The inscription does not inform us 
about the reason of the expedition and its final results. 
The KaliAgan army reached the home country of the 
Satavahanas in the Bellary district and the invasion was 
certainly both a menace and insult to the dignity of 
SstavahSna royalty. 

In the third year of his reign there were great rejoicings 
in the capital of Kalif^ga. The record of the fourth year 
is partly damaged and there is no chance of the lost 
portion ever being recovered unless a duplicate of the 
Hathigumpha rock inscription is discovered some- 
where else. It opens with a reference to a city 
established by previous kings of Kalii^ga which 
was regarded as being the abode of VidySdharas 
and which had remained undamaged up to the reign of 
KhSravela. After the gap there is a reference to Rashtrikas 
and Bhojakas, who were compelled to submit to KhSravela. 
They are also mentioned as MaharathiSy and as Mahabhojas 
in the inscriptions in the Buddhist cave temples of Western 
India, such as Kanheri, Kuda and Bedsa. The Rathikas 
are mentioned as risHkas in the Girnar, Uasfika in the 
Shahbazgarhi and as Rafrakras in the Mansehra version 
of the fifth edict of A^oka. The Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions use the analogous form Lathika. In the 13th 
rock edict we find the Bhojakas mentioned along with the 
Pitinikas in the Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Kalsi 
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versions. In the Kanheri cave Inscriptions of the time of 
Vii(^hukada Chutukulananda, a Mahabhoja is styled 
Maharaja^ showing that the term Bfioja was a clan or a 
caste name. In later times a Bhojaka is mentioned in the 
copper plate inscriptions of the Pallava king Sivaskanda- 
varman. The conquest or the subjugation of the RSshtrikas 
and the Bhojakas, even for a time, shows that KhSravela 
in the earlier part of his reign dealt a heavy blow at the 
power and the prestige of the S^tavShanas. 

In the 5th year of his reign a canal, opened by a 
Nanda king 103 or 300 years ago, was extended as far as 
the capital city of Kaliiiga. Mr. JayaswaTs view of 
the reference to the Nanda king has been discussed 
above. The beginning of the 7th line is damaged, but 
from the context we can infer that it begins with the 
record of the 6th year during which Kharavela per- 
formed the Rajasuya ceremony and remitted taxes and 
customs duties. Many other concessions were granted 
to the people of the city, the cost of which amounted to 
hundreds of thousands. In the 7th year, most probably, 
a son was bom to KhSravela of his queen who was a 
princess of Vajira-ghara. Vajira-ghara apparently is the old 
name of Wairagadh in the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces. It is mentioned as Vayirakara in the Tiruvor- 
riyur Adhipur-i^vara temple inscription of the 2nd year 
of the reign of KulottuAga I ( r. ^., the Chalukya-Choja 
Rajendra Chol.a 11 ). We learn from this inscription that 
the king captured elephants at this place. Another 
Tamil inscription of the 5th year of the same king in the 
Papdava-Pcrumal temple at Conjeeveram informs us that 
this king’s victories at Vajirakara and Chakra-kot|a were 
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gained while he was still the heir-apparent, r. e., before 
8th October^ 1070 a . d . Chakra-kotfn still exists under the 
same name in the Bastar State. It Is, therefore, certain that 
Vayiragara or Vajira-ghara is the same as Wairagadh. 

The first Important campaign In Northern India was 
undertaken in the 8th year of his reign, when KhSravela 
approached Magadha with a vast army. An important 
action was fought by KhSravela at Goradhgiri or modem 
BarSbar hills In the Gaya district. BarSbar has been 
recognised as one of the important outlying fortresses 
which protected Rnjagriha, the former capitai of Magadha. 
From the Barlbar hills Kh3ravela harrassed the ancient 
metropolis Rnjagfiha (modern Rajgir in the Patna 
district of Bihar) ; but his approach to the then capital, 
Pataliputra, had an important effect on the political 
history of the country. We learn from the Hathigumpha 
inscription Itself that the Greek king Demetrios had to 
fall back on Mathura, apparently his base, on hearing of 
the approach of Kharavela. The Greek invasion, and 
perhaps the siege of Pstaliputra, was known beforehand 
from the Yuga-purana of the Gsrgi-Saihhita, which has 
been recently published and translated by Mr. Jayaswal.^ 
But it was not known that if was Demetrios of the dynasty 
of Euthydemos I. who advanced as far cast as PSfaliputra. 
Unfortunately^ the rest of 1. 8 Is damaged and therefore 
the sequel of the campaign is not known to us. 

Most probably the record of flic 9th year is given in 
1. 9. In this year Khlravela gave away elephants, chariots 
and horses, etc. And conferred certain exemptions on 
the BrShma^a caste. A palace, called “the great victory** 

1 Journal of the Bihar 5 - Orissa Research Society, Vol XIV, pp. 727-28. 
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(Maha^pi/aya), was built in the same year at a cost of 
38 lakhs of coins. In the 10th year Kharavela undertook 
his second campaign in Northern India and at the same 
time broke the power of the Nusalas or the Telugu 
country, but the details have been lost in the damaged portion 
of 1. 10. In the 11th year KhSravela turned his attention to 
his neighbours on the South. In this year he destroyed 
the city of Pithuo4^ had its site ploughed with ploughs 
drawn by asses and at the same time he broke a league of 
the kings of the Tamil country which had existed for 
about 115 years. The city of Pithupda was the capital of 
the Musalas and it is mentioned by F>tolemy in his 
geography. Ptolemy calls the coast between the K^rishnS 
and the Godavari “Maisolia*' which is termed ‘^Masalia** 
in the Periplus of the Eryfhrxan Sea. The metropolis 
was called Pifyndra which was situated in the interior.^ 
In another place Pityndra is called the metropolis of the 
Arvamoi, who are probably the same as the Avarajas^ of 
the Hathigumpha inscription. The Tamil league is very 
interesting and the inscription uses the form Tamira for 
Dramila or Dravida, which is certainly admissible in this 
form of Prakrit. 

Campaigns were now undertaken in rapid succession, 
as the king was now in the prime of his life. In the 12th 
year of his reign Kharavela harrassed the kings of the 
North-Western frontier {Utfardpafha’-rdjdno) and then, 
causing immense terror to the people of Magadha, he 
entered the capital of the ^uAga Empire, Pafaliputra, and 

1 PfoUmy's AncUnf India, EdiUd by S. N. Mazumdar, pp. 67-6. 

2 Ibid., p. 165. 
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quartered his elephants in the SugSAga Palace, mentioned 
in the Mudra-Rakshasa. In this campaign Khlravela 
compelled the Raja of Magadha, Brihaspatimitra 
(BahasafimifaJt to submit to him. During this campaign 
Kh3ravela brought away an image of the Jina of Kalinga, 
which had been taken away from that country by one of 
the Nanda Kings. It is difficult to say now who this Jina 
of KaMga was. Most probably he was Sitalanatha, the 
16th Tirfhankaraf who was born at Bhadalpur, probably the 
same as BhadrSchalam. 

Finally in the 13th year of his reign on the Kumari 
hill, /. e., on Udayagiri, where the Jina Mahavira had 
preached his religion, he made arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of white clothes to the Jaina monks. There is 
a reference to a relic memorial at this place. Such relic 
memorials were common in Upper India, references to 
them having been found in inscriptions.^ In this year 
King Kharavela seems to have devoted himself entirely to 
religious meditation and work. At the end of the 1.14, 
he is said to have realized the relation of the soul to the 
body ijiva'-dehasamghafam,) 

At the end of the campaign of the 12th year in 
Northern India Kharavela plundered Anga and Magadha 
and brought away the riches of the modem districts of 
Shahabad or Arrah, Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and Munger. 
This was a fitting sequel to the capture of Pataliputra, up 
to that time regarded as the metropolis of Northern India. 
This was also the crowning act of his career, and through- 
out his own dominion it must have been regarded with 

1 Epi, Ind., Vol, IL p. 274 ; Ind., Ant. Vol. XIL p. 99. 

11 
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great satisfaction as a fitting retaliation to the barbarities of 
the people of Magadha in the time of the Nandas and the 
Mauryas. At the end of the account of the 12th year of 
his reign, caves were excavated and this may refer to the 
great Rani Nur or RSninavara Gumpha to the east of the 
Hathigumpha. In the same year Kharavela subdued 
the Pandyas and the extreme south of the Indian 
Peninsula, who sent jewellery either as present or 
tribute. 

At the end of the 13th year, a jaina Council was 
convened when monks from all quarters were assembled 
near the Relic Depository on the top of the hill. Two 
buildings are mentioned in 11.16-17 as having been 
erected, the first one of which was a shelter for a queen 
named Sindhula of a place called Siihhapatha. The 
second one was a temple built with four columns inlaid 
with beryl at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousands. 
Finally, Kharavela caused to be compiled the text of the 
sevenfold Ahgas of the sixty-four mystic letters which are 
mentioned in some of the Jaina literary books. According 
to Jaina tradition the Ahgas were lost and subsequently 
recovered. The PUrvas or older parts were known 
perfectly only to Bhadrabahu, and when he retired to 
Nepal, he taught them to Sthulabhadra,’ but he was 
forbidden to teach more than ten. The reference to the 
Mauryas in 1. 16, makes it clear that the seven Ahgas 
were lost during the religious upheaval during the rule 
of the great Mauryas Chandragupta, Bindusara and 
Asoka. Most probably this loss to Jainism was in some 
way made good by Kharavela. 

' Cambridge History of India, Vol. !, p. 105, 
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The Hathigumpha inscription ends with the record of 
of the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela. Kharavela is 
mentioned once more in another inscription close to the 
Hathigumpha, in the upper part of a double-storeyed cave 
called the Svargapuri. This part of this cave was excavated 
by the chief queen of Kharavela who is called Kalihga- 
chakavafi (Kalihga-chakravarfin). The terms Chakravarfin 
in this inscription and Adhipafin in the Hathigumpha 
record show that Kharavela had become the overlord of 
the Three Kalingas. Only two other records of Kings of 
this dynasty are known, one of which has already been 
mentioned. This inscription records the' excavation of 
this cave by the chief queen of Kharavela {Aga--Mahist) 
who was the daughter of a king named Hathisiha' 
{Hasfisimha) and was connected with another king named 
Lalaka. The second inscription is to be found in the 
verandah of the lower storey which is called Manchapuri 
by the local people. This inscription records the excavation 
of this cave by another king of Kaliftga named Kudepasiri, 
who also styles himself as Aira, Maharaja Mahamegha- 
vahanap- and the overlord of Kalii^ga. The right wing of 
the same cave was excavated by a prince named Vadukha,’ 
who may have been related to the dynasty of Kharavela. 
After Kudepasiri the pall of dense darkness again descends 
on the history of KaliAga, and most probably the country 
was subjugated by the Satavahanas before their conquest 
of Magadha in the 1st century b. c. 

The great rock inscription of Kharavela, better known 

> Epi. InJ. Vol. XIII, p. I5Q. 

■’ Ibid., p. 160. 

^ Ibid., p. 161, 
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as the HathigumphS inscription, the great cave temple of 
Kharavela on the same hill now called Rapi Nur Gumpha 
and the smaller cave temples excavated by Kharavela's 
principal queen and king Kudepasiri are the only 
monuments of kings of the Chedi dynasty of KaliAga that 
have survived up to our times. The Hathigumpha rock 
inscription of Kharavela was incised on the convex 
surface of a large boulder of the top of the Udayagiri 
hill. Towards the end of the inscription the boulder 
turns inside sharply and becomes a rock shelter, though 
not a regular cave. The floor of this rock shelter was 
divided into a number of caves by rock partitions. The 
walls of this cave are highly polished like the rock 
surfaces bearing the edicts of Asoka, all pillars of A^oka 
and the cave temples dedicated for the use of the 
Ajivika sect by Asoka and his grandson, Da^aratha, in 
the Barabar and the Nagarjuni hills in the Gaya district. 
There are a number of pilgrim’s records on these polished 
walls, all of which belong to the 9th and 10th centuries a. d. 

The rock-cut Jaina monastery excavated on the Kumari 
hill or Udayagiri by Kharavela is now known as the 
Rani Nur or Rani Navara Gumpha. It lies behind the 
great rock inscription of Kharavela. According to Sir 
John Marshall, the double-storeyed cave, called the 
Svargapuri and the Manchapuri, is the oldest cave in the 
series of early caves on the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri 
hills. ^ It is certain that though these two caves now look 
like a two-storeyed monument, originally they were two 
different excavations with different entrances and excavated 
at different periods. Both were intended to be dormitories 

• Cambridge History of India, Vol. /. 8, 640. 
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and consist of a number of small chambers behind the 
verandah. In the Svargapuri or the upper storey the 
roof of the verandah has fallen long ago, exposing its 
interior to the decomposing action of the weather. It is 
smaller in size than the Mafichapuri or the lower storey 
and consists of three doors leading to chambers inside. 
There was a band of carving over the lintels of the doors 
which has now almost worn out. 

In front of the rock, between the upper storey and 
lower storey, there was another carving or frieze, mostly 
obliterated, consisting of a wide railing pattern which 
does not seem to have been noticed by previous writers. 
This railing is exactly like the great railing around the 
Buddhist shrines at Bodh-Gaya, Barhut and Sanchi, 
consisting of pillars or uprights, square in section, with 
three double convex cross-bars between each pair of 
pillars and over all a long architrave, round on the top. 
The Svargapuri or the upper part of the cave was 
excavated by the principal queen of king KhSravela. 

The lower part of this cave, called Mafichapuri by 
some writers, is in a much better state of preservation, 
as it had remained buried for long centuries and was 
excavated and cleaned in recent times. The floor of 
this cave is nearly 20 feet below the surrounding ground 
level. In this cave there are two side-rooms on the sides 
of the verandah, which are supported by heavy pillars. 
Along the back and the sides of the verandah runs a 
stone bench for the use of the monks. Each of the five 
doorways shows the prevalence of Persepolitan architec- 
ture ; on each of the pilasters there is a cruciform capital 
on which are seated winged lions. These miniature 
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pilasters look as if they support arches, consisting of a 
raised semicircular band, bearing on it a procession of 
animals or arabesque ornaments. In addition to these 
carvings there is a long straight raised band running 
along the centre of the verandah bearing on it the railing 
pattern. In this cave there are a number of carvings in 
the space between this railing and the roof consisting of 
males and females standing with hands clasped in 
adoration and above them a pair of dwarfs carrying a 
bell slung from a pole on their shoulder and to their right 
the symbol of the Sun. To the right of this group is an 
elephant indicating the royal rank of the personages and 
over it the figure of a Vidyadhara, scattering flowers 
from the sky. According to Sir John Marshall, these 
sculptures are of poor and coarse workmanship, but that 
in comparison with the bas-reliefs of Barhut, the carvings 
in this cave show a decided advance in depth of relief 
and plastic treatment of figures.^ There are several 
figures of dvarapalas in this cave, but they are very much 
worn out in comparison with similar figures in the Rani 
Nur Gumpha. 

According to the same authority the next cave in the 
chronological order is the Anantagumpha on the top of 
the Khandagiri hill, which lies by the side of Udayagiri. 
This is a single-storeyed cave on the same plan as the 
Manchapuri. The carvings in the verandah show the 
polish of the Maurya caves of the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills. There are four doorways in the rear wall of the 
verandah leading to the chambers in the interior. These 
doors are ornamented with a Persepolitan pilaster on 

I Cambridge History of India^ Vol. 1. p. 640. 
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each side, supporting a round arch which bears on it 
human and animal figures. A three-headed snake rises 
from each end of each arch. In addition to these carvings 
the space under each arch is covered with a bas-relief ; 
in one there is Kamale-Kamint or or Gaja-lakshrrii, 
consisting of the figure of the goddess Lakshmi standing 
on a lotus surrounded by a number of elephants who 
are pouring water over her head from vases held in their 
trunks. In a second, we find the chariot of the Sun-god 
with four horses instead of seven. On a third, we find 
a chief of a herd of elephants and, in a fourth, a sacred 
tree the base of which is surrounded by a railing of the 
ancient type. Over these arches is a band bearing on 
it another railing of the same type as in the Svargapurf 
and the Manchapuri caves. 

Sir John Marshall places the great rock-cut monastery 
of Kharavela, the Rani Nur or the Ranmavara gumpha 
third in the chronological order. This great monastery 
is also double-storeyed and E-shaped. In both storeys 
there is a long narrow verandah supported by tall elegant 
pillars. The rear walls of both the verandahs are 
beautifully ornamented with pilasters, arches and bas- 
reliefs. The pillars of the upper storey are preserved 
in a few instances only, but those of the lower have 
disappeared ages ago with the roof of the verandah. In 
consequence, the ornamentations of the rear wall of the 
lower storey have suffered more severely from the 
action of the weather. Sir John Marshall is of opinion 
that the style of carving in these two storeys are widely 
different. In the lower storey, the style is elementary 
and crude ; but in the upper, the workmanship is relatively 
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free. The lower storey consists of a wide open terrace 
43 feet square, on three sides of which there were three 
verandahs, the verandah in front being much larger than 
those on the sides. The main verandah possesses three 
doors leading to dormitories and the side verandahs 
leading to single or double chambers. There are Perse- 
politan pilasters on the sides of each doorway supporting 
an arch above. The space between the arches was 
ornamented by a raised horizontal band and the space 
between this band and the roof of the verandah was 
occupied by a long bas-relief, which has not been 
identified as yet. There is a door and a cell at each 
end of the lower verandah in addition to the seven doors 
in the rear wall. In front of the verandah and at each 
of the two rear corners of the courtyard there are two 
exquisitely carved little shrines without roofs. The walls 
of these shrines bear short and long bas-reliefs represen- 
ting wild elephants sporting in a lotus pond. The upper 
storey is 63 feet in length and its flanks are much shorter 
and more irregular than the lower storey. On account 
of the preservation of the verandah the bas-relief of 
the rear walls are much better preserved. This bas-relief 
represents seven or eight events connected with the 
hunting episodes of a king, which culminated in his 
elopement with or the abduction of a lady. According 
to Sir John Marshall the upper storey of the cave is earlier 
than the lower storey and “the marked stylistic difference 
between the sculptures of the two storeys was the result 
of influence exercised directly or indirectly by the con- 
temporary schools in Central and Western India.“^ The 

' Cambridge History of India, Vof. / 
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upper storey of the Rani Nur cave possesses two or three 
independent sculptures at each end of the verandah, such 
as a warrior clad in mail, and lions. The presence of 
this warrior and the style of his armour led earlier writers 
to state that this was the image or statue of a Greek 
soldier. Even Sir John Marshall says : ‘Tn this connec- 
tion a special significance attaches to the presence in the 
upper storey of a door-keeper garbed in the dress of a 
Yavana warrior, and of a lion and a rider near by treated 
in a distinctly Western-Asiatic manner, while the guardian 
door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship is immature.*’ The figure 
of the so-called Yavana warrior has suffered very severely 
and it is not possible to make out any of the features. 
The coat of mail worn is distinctly similar to that of the 
warrior on the Barhut railing,' and there are no reasons 
to persuade us in the 20th century that this figure should 
be taken to be that of a Greek warrior, simply because 
writers of the 19th century, when our knowledge of Indian 
sculpture was very immature, supposed it to be so. 
Besides these three cave temples, there are a number of 
others belonging to the same period or a slightly later 
date. In the Gaen^a Gumpha, which lies to the left of 
the Rani Nur Gumpha, there are two elephants, probably 
of the same date, in front of the widest opening between 
the pillars of the verandah. The series of pre-Christian 
caves on the Udaygiri start just at the place where the 
low slope of the hill begins and the first cave, one meets 
with, is a low cell, after which comes another cell, slightly 
higher, which has a typically Indo-Persepolitan doorway 

I Aiialersou — Catulogim of the InJian Museum, Part I, p. 113. P. 30. 
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flanked by a couple of elephants. After the Chhota 
Hath! Gumpha come a series of excavations partly double- 
storeyed, which contain very few ornaments. Originally 
there were stone-cut steps leading to the upper storeys, 
many of which can be used even now. Such are the 
Alakapuri and Jayavijaya caves. This series of caves 
rise gradually in height until the Svargapuri and 
Mahchapun and the Bada Hathi Gumpha with the inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela are reached. On two sides of and 
over the Hathi Gumpha there are a number of large and 
small caves mostly plain and without any ornaments. To 
the proper right of this natural cavern there are some 
caves with freak shapes. One of these is designed to re- 
present the open mouth of a tiger, and was excavated by 
a town judge named Subhuti or Bhuti^ ; the other has its 
small and narrow entrance placed under the expanded head 
of a great snake, consisting of five different hoods. It was 
excavated by two persons named Karma and Halakhina 
{Sulakshana)^ perhaps husband and wife. There is a long 
bas-relief in the rear wall of the verandah of the Ganesa 
cave, in the same style as the upper and lower verandahs 
of the Rani Nur Cave. The subject of the bas-relief 
in the Ganesa Gumpha is the same as that in the Rani Nur ; 
but here, as in the former, the depiction is abridged. From 
the Bada Hathi Gumpha a roadway leads down the hill 
and one reaches a number of plain caves near the level 
of the Chandka road, which are now called Haridasa 
Gumpha, Jambe^vara Gumpha, etc. From the beginning 
of the Christian era to the 9th or 10th centuries a. d. 


1 Epi. tnJ., Vol. \iii, p. lO’y, 
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no new cave temples were excavated on the Khandagin 
and Udayagiri hills. 

The synchronism of Kharavela with the Greek King 
Demetrios and king Bahasatimitra of Magadha shows 
that the former belongs to the first half of the 2nd century 
B. c. According to the latest theory of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
the sequence of events of Kharavela*s life is as follows : 

225 B. C. New Kalifiga dynasty of the Chedis rises. 

207 B. C. Kharavela’s birth. 

102 B. C. Kharavela as Yuvaraja (Crown-prince). 

188 B. C. Accession of Pushyamitra. 

183 B. C. Kharavela’s accession. 

182 B. C. Satakarni I ruling. Kharavela’s invasion to 
the West up to the Krishnavena river. 

179 B. C. Expedition of Kharavela against the Rash- 
rrika and Bhojakas. 

178 B. C. Extension to the capital of the Tanasiiliya- 
vata canal, originally excavated in 103 Nanda year. 

177 B. C. Kharavela’s assuming imperial dignity ; his 
ahhiseka and Qdja-suya sacrifice. 

175 B. C. Battle of Gorathagiri (probably indecisive). 
Retreat of Demetrios. The first Asvamedha of Pushya- 
mitra. 

173 B. C. Invasion of Northern India {Llttarapatha, by 
Kharavela. 

172 B. C. Reform of Jaina worship in Kalihga by 
Kharavela. 

171 B. C. Defeat of Pushyamitra (capture of Sugahgeya 
palace of Pajaliputra). 
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Break up of the Tamil league which had existed for 
113 years. 

170 B. C. Penance at the Kumari Hill. Building 
constructed^ there. 


> The Journal of the Bihar anti Onssa Research Society, vol. mH. pp. 
241i-’4, The entire chapter is based on a joint article written by Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal and myself on the Hathl-gumpha Inscription for the 
Epigraphia Indica, 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE OF KALINGA 

It is dawning upon us slowly that in the very dawn of 
Indian History the people of Kalinga were the pioneers 
of Indian colonisation in Further India and the Indian 
Archipelago. More than half-a-century ago Kern 
recognised that South Indian tribes took the most 
prominent part in the colonization of the Indian Archipelago 
and among the Simbiring tribe (which means the Black) 
there are five sub-divisions designated Choliya, Pandiya, 
Meliyala, Depari and Pelawi. In these five names he 
rightly recognised the South Indian names Chola, Pandya, 
Pahlava or Pallava and Malayali or Chera. The origin 
of the Depari is still a subject of conjecture. The Meliyala, 
according to Vogel, are the Malayalis of the Malabar Coast 
of South India. The same authority states that “it is 
curious that among the other tribes of the Karo-Bataka 
the ‘Kcling* origin of the Simbiring is a recognised fact. 
This term Keling or Kiling by which immigrants from the 
Indian continent are generally designated among the 
inhabitants of the Archipelago is clearly derived from 
Kalinga, the ancient name of the Tele^u country, situated 
on the East coast of India between the rivers Mahanadi 
and Godavari. I may note parenthetically that the use of 
this term indicates that the Telegu country too must have 
had a considerable share in the colonisation of the Far 
East. Vogel is too cautious and, therefore, unjust to the 
1 Nederlandische Gesselschaft p. 196. 
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claims of Kalinga. If is universally admitted that Kelihg 
or Klihg is the term applied in the Malaya Peninsula and 
all parts of the Indian Archipelago to denote a man from 
India, irrespective of the province from which he comes. 
If proves directly that the earliest Indians with whom the 
Indonesians became familiar were people from Kalihga. 
The names of the five tribes of the Simbirings of Sumatra 
are due to the incorporation of Chola, Pandya, Pallava 
and Malayalan people in them owing to the Indians* losing 
hold on the islands of the Archipelago. Originally the 
Simbirings must have been people of Ausfric origin who 
had imbibed Negrito blood and there came a further 
admixture of South-Indian or Dravidian blood when the 
Malayas drove the Indians of the coasfland of Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines into the hinterland. 
The Kalihgan origin of the earliest colonists from India 
does not depend merely on the term now applied to 
Indians in the Indian Archipelago, but also on definite 
archaeological and historical evidence. During the reign 
of the Chola king, Rajendradeva Parakesarivaman, one 
of the younger sons of the great Choja conqueror, Rajendra 
Cho|a I Gahgaikondati, an expedition was sent to Ceylon 
some time before 17th August, 1055. This inscription is 
to be found in the Manimangalam or the Rajagopala- 
Perumal temple in the Tanjore district. If is recorded 
that this army captured the king Vira-Salamegha {Viva- 
Safamegan)^ who was beheaded. There was, therefore, a 
king of Ceylon belonging to a Kalihgan dynasty, which 
country had itself lost its independence long before that date. 

Further records of the colonisation of Further India 
and the Indian Archipelago by the people of Kalihga is 
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to be found in the History of Burma and Siam. It is now 
acknowledged universally that the Talaing people of 
Burma, though of Mon origin, obtained their name from 
Tri-Kalii\ga. G. E. Harvey says, “Indeed the name ‘Talaing* 
is probably derived from Telihgana, a region on the 
Madras coast, whence so many of them came.** It is 
further elucidated in a note, “the derivation of Phayre*s 
is still the best. See Halliday, Hobson-Jobson s. v. 
‘Talaing*, J. B. R. S. 1914 Blagden ‘Talaing.* The 
aetiological tale that Alaungpaya christened the people 
Talaing meaning ‘downtrodden* is disproved by the 
occurrence of the name Talaing in Burmese inscription as 
early as 1107 {Inscriptions 1913-18).“* The term Talaing 
is phonetically connected with Tri-Kalihga though that 
form cannot yet be proved to have existed in India in the 
first century b. c. or a. d. The undoubted origin of the 
name Talaing from Tri-Kalihga finds a curious corrobora- 
tion in the fact that the Talaing land itself was divided 
into the three countries : Pegu, Myaingmya and Bassein. 
The king Razadarit (1385-1423) divided them into 32 
village circles.^ The Talaings of Burma were formed by 
an admixture of the original Indonesian or Negrito popula- 
tion with the Mons, with a small dose of Dravidian- 
Kalingan blood. The structure of their language is 
undoubtedly Mon but the name which has stuck to them 
through centuries was first applied to the Indian colonists 
settled on the coast land. The process of the absorption 
of the Indian colonists is described graphically by Harvey. 
The Indians must have settled along the coast lands 

* Harvey — History of liutma 1925. p. (> 

Ibid. p. 1 15. 
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before the 1st century b. c. and the original settlements 
from Bengal to Borneo and Tonkin were little trading 
principalities, such as Prome, Rangoon and Thaton. Like 
the European invaders of the 17th and 18fh centuries the 
Indian colonists conquered in three different stages : the 
Missionary, the Trader and the Soldier. Originally they 
came as peaceful traders and they were welcomed by the 
original inhabitants as such. In the next stage they came 
in larger numbers and set up independent communities, 
for which there was ample room in this sparsely populated 
country. It was in the next stage that the Indians started 
conquering and founding new kingdoms under some 
energetic leader. Perhaps religion did not form a mask to 
colonisation and conquest as in the case of the European 
Christian. The question of the religion of the original 
colonists from India to Further India and the Indian 
Archipelago is still the subject of a very great controversy. 
Results of excavations prove that both in Further 
India and the Indian Archipelago the earliest Indian 
colonists were Hindus, /. e, Brahmanical in faith. Buddhism 
enters the stage at a much later period of the history, 
while Jainism does not appear at all. The absence 
of Jain throughout Further India and Indonesia 
is extremely significant in view of the fact that the 
province of their origin, Orissa, was a stronghold of 
Jainism. In fact, not a single Jain image has been recorded 
to have been discovered in any province of British Burma, 
Federated Malaya States, Siam, Annam or Cambodia. 
The case is slightly different in the case of Indonesia. 
Though Upper Indonesia has been visited from time to 
time by Dutch or French scholars like Krom, Finot and 
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Vogel the majority of the islands of the South Pacific 
remain un visited by any Indologist ; yet, from time to 
time, claims are put forward by sensation-mongers or 
American scholars to connect the ancient Mayan civilisa- 
tion with that of India. The connecting link or the route 
still remains to be discovered and two hypotheses have 
been put forward. The first of these is the time- 
honoured theory of the Mongolian origin of the American 
Indian. It is generally supposed that the Reds crossed 
from Asia to North America by the land bridge now 
represented by the Aleutian island or a vanished isthmus 
which originally joined Siberia to Alaska. The second 
theory is that some Asiatic Culture was carried across 
the South Pacific by traders. The islands of the Southern 
Pacific contain numerous remains of an extinct race. It 
is generally admitted that the Polynesian races were never 
sufficiently cultured to produce such monuments. Up 
to this time it has never been the good fortune of any 
Indian Archaeologist or even an European Indologist to 
examine . the ruins of Mayan cities or to explore 
the Archaeological remains in the South Pacific. There 
is a continuous chain of islands from the south-western end 
of New Guinea through New Hebrides, Fiji, Friendly islands, 
Harvey or Cook Island, Pitcairn Island to the Easter 
Islands, up to which the Melanesian group of Austric langu- 
ages extend. From the Easter islands it is not a far cry 
to Juan Fernandez, off the coast of the Argentine 
Republic. In the Easter Islands there are antiquarian 
remains of the type to which a certain amount of attention 
has been paid by Anthropologists.^ It is not possible in 

I Perry — The Children of the Sun^pp, 21-55, 
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the present state of our knowledge, to aver that these 
remains of the Southern Pacific belong to the early 
colonists from KaliAga but such a hypothesis is not, 
altogether, impossible. 

We have to distinguish between two different stages 
in the colonisation of Indonesia and the Pacific islands, 
the first of which belongs to the period prior to the 
Aryanization of the great Dravidian nations of Southern 
India, e. g., KaliAgas, Cholas, Papdyas and Keralas. The 
second stage belongs to the historical period when the 
Dravidian had accepted the faith of the Aryan invaders 
with certain modifications. Scholars have recognised 
Hindu or Brahmanical remains in Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and some of the neighbouring islands, 
such as Bali and Timor ; but over the greater 
part of Indonesia the pre-historic remains include 
distinct traces of a pre-historic civilisation, no connection 
or contact with which can be established even now. The 
subject has been dealt with very summarily by W. J. Perry. 
The subject has been divided into two chapters entitled 
“Culture-sequence in Oceania and Indonesia.** In Oceania 
two distinct people are recognised : — The dark skinned 
negroid people of the Solomon island. New Hebrides and 
Fiji and the light skinned people of Polynesia or the rest 
of the Pacific Islands with the exception of Micronesia. 
These two areas divide the culture of Oceania. Through- 
out Polynesia one finds stone monuments and stone statues 
or images which are not used, in the majority of cases, by 
the present inhabitants of these islands. In the case of the 
Easter Islands such monuments are quite beyond the cons- 
tructive power of the present inhabitants or their implements. 
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The Easter Islands are isolated from the rest of Polynesia 
but here one finds’* “Stone houses massively built, and 
placed in rows of streets : platforms from 200 to 300 ft. in 
length and 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, on the outer or seaward side, 
constructed of hewn stones dovetailed together ; stone 
statues 3 ft. to 30 ft. high, representing the upper portion 
of a human figure, sometimes standing on the platform 
and sometimes on the ground ; and sculptured rocks, the 
subject being generally the human face. On the heads of 
the larger pillars crowns made from a red volcanic stone 
were fitted.**^ “One peculiar feature of these statues is the 
disproportionate size of the ears** which we find in Jain 
and Buddhist images of India from the Gupta period down- 
wards. The platforms on which these images were placed 
are pyramidal in shape and the people who built them were 
agriculturists of an advanced type as the remains of an 
irrigation system found on the island prove.^ Similar stone 
ruins have been discovered in Hawaii where there are huge 
pyramidal temples and stone tombs made for kings. The 
modern inhabitants of Hawaii use irrigation for cultivation. 
Similar stone images and buildings have been found on the 
uninhabited Necker Island, 450 miles north-west of Honolulu, 
and in Fanning*s Island near Christmas Island. But the 
remains on the Marquesas group bear strong resemblance 
to those of the Easter Islands.*’ Several statues with points 
of resemblance to the remains of the Easter Islands have 
been found in the Marquesas. In Nuku-hiva, Porter saw 
a statue of stone, about the height of a man, but larger 
in proportion in every way, round which the dead were 

1 W. H. R. RXvtrs— Survival in Sociology— Sociological Review 1915. 

2 The Children of the Sun, p. 22. 
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exposed in canoes. This figure differed from those of 
Easter Islands in being in the squatting position, but a 
greater similarity is present in a statue found by Christian 
in the Island of Riva-oa. This is about 8 ft. high, and 
in the position of the arms and general characters of the 
features definitely resembles the statues of Easter Island. . . . 
The ma’ae or sacred places had two or more platforms, but 
there is no evidence of a pyramidal form.^ The statues 
were placed on pyramidal altars and the platforms were 
surrounded with upright stones. There are traces of a 
considerable irrigation system which are also to be found 
in the Paumotus.^ In the Pitcairn Island foundations of 
stone temples were discovered while stone images or 
statues have been found at Raivaivai of the Austral Islands. 
In the case of the latter the existence of these great stone 
statues is a puzzle. In the Society Islands, Tahiti possesses 
a large number of these pyramidal structures. Captain 
Cook describes one of them “It is a long square stone- 
work built pyramidically ; its base is 267 ft. by 67 ft.; at 
the top it is 250 ft. by 8 ft. It is built in the same manner 
as we do steps leading up to a Sun-dial or fountain erected 
in the middle of a square, where there is a flight of steps 
on each side. In this building there are eleven of such 
steps, each step is about 4 ft. in height, and the breadth 4 ft. 
7 in., but they decrease both in height and breadth from 
the bottom to the top. On the middle of the top stood 
the image of a bird carved in wood ; near it lay the broken 
one of a fish carved in stone. There was no hollow or 
cavity in the inside, the whole being filled up with stone. 

1 Ibid., RXv^rs-Fotklore, pp. 295-'96, 

2 Children of the Sun, p. 22. 
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The outside was faced partly with hewn stones and partly 
with others, and these were placed in such a manner as 
to look very agreeable to the eye. Some of the hewn stones 
were 4 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 4 in., and 15 in. thick, and had been 
squared and polished with some sort of an edge tool. 
The east side was enclosed with a stone wall — a piece of 
ground, in form of a square, 360 ft. by 354 ft. — in this were 
growing several cypress trees and plantains. Round about 
this marae were several smaller ones all going to decay, 
and on the beach between them and the sea lay scattered 
up and down a great quantity of human bones. Not far 
from the great marae were two or three pretty large altars, 
where lay the skull bones of some hogs and dogs,''^ 

Polynesian monuments and images of the class described 
above should be carefully distinguished from Megalithic 
monuments like upright stones and stone circles which 
belong either to the Palaeolithic or the Neolithic ages. 
In Fiji there are stone tombs in the island of Rotumah 
and there are irrigated terraces opposite Viti Levu. In 
the Chatham Islands there are stone causeways and walls. 
The Maori of New Zealand preserve traditions of a people 
called the Maruiwi or Moriori who built forts with moats 
and ramparts.^ A Bronze bell of the type used in Hindu 
worship was found in the North Island and described by 
Crawfurd in 1867.^ 

Traces of ancient stone walls and buildings are now 
being discovered in New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, New 
Guinea and other islands. Perry is of opinion that in 

' Iransacfions of the New Zealand Insfifutey 1896, pp. 38~9. 

2 Children of the Sun, pp. 24-27* 

3 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Micronesia, specially in the Caroline group more remains 
are found of the vanished people of the old civilisation 
than in any other island of Polynesia. All over the 
Mariannes, in the seats of the native population before 
their discovery by the white men, there exist certain 
pyramids and truncated cones, on the top of which arc 
placed semi-estufas, /. e,, half-spherical bodies. These 
cones or pyramids on the island of Guahan do not exceed 
3 ft. in height, the diameter of the curious pieces on the 
tops being about 2 ft. Amongst the natives these go by 
the name of Houses of the Ancients.^ 

In the eastern part of Ponape is the harbour of Meta- 
lanim which is described as a regular Venice. One of 
the ruins there is described in the following words : “The 
water-front is faced with a terrace built of massive basalt 
blocks about 7 ft. wide, standing out more than 6 ft. above 
the shallow waterway. Above us we see a striking example 
of immensely solid cyclopean stone-work frowning down 
upon the waterway, a mighty wall formed of basaltic 
prisms laid alternately lengthwise and crosswise after the 
fashion of a check and log fence, or, as masons would style 
it. Headers and Sfrefehers. 

“The left side of the great gateway yawning overhead 
is about 25 ft. in height and the right some 30 ft., over- 
shadowed but hidden from view by the dense leafage 
of a huge ikoi tree, which we had not the heart to demolish 
for its extreme beauty. 

“Here in the olden times the outer wall must have been 
uniformly of considerable height, but has now in several 
places fallen into lamentable ruin, whether from earth- 

1 F. W. Christian — The Caroline Islands, p. 19. 
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quake, typhoon, or the wear and tear of long, long ages. 
Somewhat similar in character would be the semi-Indian 
ruins of Java and the cyclopean structures of Ake and 
Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. A series of rude steps brings 
us into a spacious courtyard, strewn with fragments of 
fallen pillars, encircling a second terraced enclosure with a 
projecting frieze or cornice of somewhat Japanese type. 
The measurement of the outer enclosure, as we afterwards 
roughly ascertained, was some 185 ft. by 115 ft., the average 
thickness of the outer wall being 15 ft., height varying from 20 
to nearly 40 ft. The space within can only be entered by 
the great gateway in the middle of the western face, and 
by a small ruinous portal in the north-west corner. The 
inner terraced enclosure forms a second conforming 
parallelogram of some 85 ft. by 75 ft. ; average thickness 
of wall, 8 ft. ; height of walls, 15 to 18 ft. In the centre of 
a rudely paved court lies the great central vault or treasure 
chamber identified with the name of an ancient monarch 
known as Chau-Te-reu, or Cahu-te-Leur, probably a dynastic 
title like that of Pharaoh or Ptolemy in ancient Egypt.** ^ 
According to an old chronicle the origin of these ruins 
is very obscure. The oldest inhabitants do not possess 
any information about them and there is no tradition in 
the locality as to their origin. Such Cyclopean ruins can 
be associated only with the Gabr-bands in dried river 
courses of Biluchistan such as those in the Haab valley 
Traces of this ancient civilisation also exist in Yap, Lele 
of Kusaie in the Caroline group and other islands. Sum- 

1 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

2 Annual Repotf of the Archeological Survey of India^ 1903-04. pp. 194» 
201. PI. IX-lXl. 
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ming up Perry states : — “This Survey establishes the fact 
that in the past the population of Oceania erected stone 
buildings, carved stone images, and practised irrigation 
or terraced cultivation or both. The megalith-building 

population is not reported in every group of Oceania 

On the whole the civilisation of Oceania, judging 

from the crafts of stone-working and irrigation, has 
suffered a considerable decline, so that the present-day 
communities live alongside remains beyond their capacity 
to construct.**^ 

It is apparent from this description that a highly civilised 
race colonised different parts of widely different groups of 
Oceania at some remote period. The present population is 
not a degenerate descendant of that civilised and virile race 
but some other people who have swamped out their real 
descendants but have failed even to profit by their example 
and decadent knowledge. Such an example is always to 
be met with in Indonesia proper which was also colonised 
by Dravidians but which continued to be within the zone of 
Indo-Dravidian influence long after the Aryanisation of the 
Dravidians of India. Perry is of opinion that signs of the 
beginnings of civilisations in Indonesia are far more difficult 
to interpret than those of Oceania because Indonesia has 
been overrun by many strange races. In the first place, the 
Brahmanic influence in Indonesia is not very old and does 
not go back beyond the 1st or the 2nd centuries of the 
Christian era. The evidence of the Indian script in Burma, 
Siam, Java, Bali and Bugi points to a still later 
date, but there is a class of evidence totally neglected by 
Indologists, which Perry has recorded. In India and 

1 Children of f he Sun, pp, 51-2. 
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Europe the majority of scholars are still obsessed with 
the idea that the Dravidians were the aborigines of India 
and were savages or primitive people when they came to 
this country. They, therefore, look upon Indonesia as being 
colonised by Aryans either two centuries before or after the 
birth of Christ. The mass of evidence recorded by Perry 
points to a certain connection between the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of a part at least of Indonesia and that of 
Mohen-jo-daro. This evidence falls like that of the 
Chalcolithic culture of Mohen-jo-daro into four different 
classes : — 

I. Methods of disposal of the dead, 
n. The use of or the worship of the phallic-emblem 
without the Aghrapafia or YompaUa. 
ni. The use of irrigation and stone masonry which 
may be termed Cyclopean, and 
IV. The use of ancient glass, porcelain and faience. 

To distinguish between the Aryan culture of Indonesia 
and its predecessors is indeed extremely difficult and only 
certain indications recorded by Perry enables us to locate 
the difference. For example, in the case of methods of the 
disposal of the dead, it is stated that : “The civilisation of 
Minahassa is likewise ascribed by native tradition to 
strangers ; people who sometimes placed their dead in 
rock-cut tombs, sometimes in large monoliths hollowed 
out at the top.“ According to the same authority, 
Herr A. C. Kruyt, “These strangers moved through 
Central Celebes, they have left unmistakable traces of 
their presence, partly in the form of stone-images, 
dolmens, mcnoliths and phallic emblems, and partly in the 
shape of a number of pottery urns buried in the ground 
14 
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in which they put the ashes of their cremated dead.”^ The 
burials in rock-cut tombs and dolmens ally these people 
with those of Southern India who used similar rock-cut 
tombs and cairns in Southern India and incidentally with 
the tomb of the girl discovered by me at Mohen-jo-daro 
in December 1922.^ The um-burials are far more important, 
as they connect those people of Indonesia with the 
unknown civilised race of Mohen-jo-daro who practised 
the burial of ashes in urns with pointed bottoms in the 
last phase of their existence. It is true that um-burials were 
practised by Buddhist monks, e. g., Kanheri, AmarSvati 
and Pagan, but this seems to be a survival of the pre-Aryan 
or non-Aryan custom of burying ashes in urns. 

The discovery of the phallic-emblems in Celebes is far 
more interesting, because small terracotta phallic-emblems 
were discovered by me at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-23 and 
by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa in 1923-24. 
These terracotta emblems are quite different from the 
early natural lifigas of Mathura or Gudimallam. They 
are representations of the emblem of Virility in relief against 
a small plaque barely two inches in length. The phallus 
worship of these pre-Aryan civilizators of Indonesia once 
more ally them to the culture of the Chalcolithic people 
of the Indus Valley. 

In the foregoing pages enough has been said in 
quotations from different works about irrigation, terraced 
cultivation and food products, now unknown in Indonesia. 
In Indonesia and India proper the irrigation of the 

1 Children of the Sun, pp. 59-40. 

2 See the Photographs published by Sir John Marshall in The 
Illusfrafed London News, for September 20, 1924. 
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pre-Aryans have been lost sight of in the secluded valleys 
of now deserted Baluchistan. A further study of dams, 
channels, sluices in Oceania and Indonesia is required 
before they can be compared with the Gabrabands of 
Baluchistan. The descriptions of the terraced cultivation 
reminds me of similar terraces discovered by me at 
Ghaibi-daro on the border of British India and 
Baluchistan. 

The discovery of glass and porcelain in Indonesia 
is far more interesting, as it supplies the fourth and the 
most definite link with the pre-Aryan colonizators of 
Indonesia and the Chalcolithic people of the Indus Valley. 
Glass was known in the Copper age in the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan as proved by the discoveries of Major 
Mockler in the Pre-historic dambs of Baluchistan and the 
excavations of Mr. H. Cousens at Brahmanabad-Mansura. 
The Mockler collection in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
contains beautifully tinted glass, which is certainly not 
the product of amateur efforts. The discovery of 
Faience at Mohen-jo-daro, both blue and white, by me in 
1922-23 and in subsequent years by others, led to the 
recognition of the large bangles discovered by Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa in 1920-21 as pure 
Faience. I am suspicious of the term porcelain used by 
Perry and others, and I think that this porcelain may 
turn out to be Faience after all. That this strange civilisa- 
tion of Oceania and Indonesia is earlier and quite separate 
from that of the Aryan civilisation of Indonesia is apparent 
from the statements of writers on Indonesian antiquities. 
Perry says that “It is certain that the two have certain 
elements in common, such as irrigation, the working of 
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metals and stone-carving. But in one respect it is 
possible to distinguish between the Hindu civilisation of 
Java and that responsible for cultural progress in 
Oceania ; the Hindus of Java never made megalithic 
monuments of the dolmen or stone circle type ... of late 
years dolmens have been discovered in Java, as well as 
images of the Polynesian type.**^ The culture contacts of 
the Indus Valley civilisation have not been fully established 
as yet. In order to proceed in this direction it will be 
necessary to distinguish between the earlier age of pure 
megaliths and dolmens and the later period in which 
dolmens were used as burial places by a subsequent race. 
Then it may be possible to find out how the Oceanic and 
Indonesic civilizators were connected with the civilisation 
of the Indus Valley. 

The Dravidian people can be traced in a long unbroken 
line from Crete and Lycia to the Indus Valley and the 
south of India, at least culturally. It would not be strange 
at all to find that the Chalcolithic civilisation of these 
people extended as far as the Easter Islands and perhaps 
to Peru and Mexico. In my opinion the people of 
KaliAga, who have been proved to be the pioneer colonists 
of India, Indonesia and Oceania, are probably the very 
same people whom the Modern barbarians of the pacific 
and Indian Oceans regard with awe and wonder as people 
from the sky who civilized them and taught them the 
rudiments of culture. 


I Children of the Sun^ p, 40. 
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KALINGA ANP ORISSA IN THE SCYTHIAN 
AND GUPTA PERIODS 

In the period when Northern and Western India was 
being convulsed by repeated invasions of barbarians, the 
upper part of the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal remained 
completely enveloped in darkness. We do not know 
anything of the history of KaliAga and Orissa after the 
fall of the dyanasty of Kharavela till the rise of the I^ailod- 
bhavas in the 7th century a. d. We have no other 
alternative but to recount the traditional history of Orissa 
which was recast about a thousand years afterwards. 
The traditional accounts of Orissa are not represented 
by the Madala Panji of the temple of JagannStha of Puri. 
Madala means a drum, and the records of the temple of 
Jagannatha are called so, because, they are tied together 
in the form of round bundles resembling the drum, called 
Modal in India. In these palm-leaf records each palm- 
leaf is not separated into two parts as is usually done 
with other palm-leaves used for writing books but are tied 
at one end instead of being held together by a string 
which passes through a hole in the middle of each. 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, b. a., f. a. s. b., has 
summarised all informations about these records in 1927. 
According to him, ^The Madala Pafijis includs all classes 
of records relating to the Temple of JagannStha, such as 
inventories of articles in the stores, duties of different 
classes of temple servants, routine of ceremonies, copies 
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of orders of the Gajapati Maharajas of Orissa who are 
the hereditary trustees of the Temple, and the annals of 
these Maharajas. This last section of the Madala PaSji 
was first brought to the notice of the students of history 
by A. Stirling in his ‘An Account — Geographical, Statistical 
and Historical — of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack,' published 
in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825."^ Mr. Chanda 
notes that “It is said that in the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 
18 kings of the Somavaih^a or the lunar dynasty beginning 
with Yudhishthira ruled for 3,781 years. In the reign of 
^obhana Deva, the 17th king of this dynasty, Raktabahu, 
the Amir (amara) of the Mughal Padshah (Patisha) of 
Delhi, invaded Orissa and ravaged the kingdom. Accord- 
ing to one manuscript, C, Raktabahu, the Mughal from 
Delhi, came across the Sea in a ship (Jafiaja), Sobhana 
Deva fled to the Jhadakhanda where he was succeeded 
by Chandrakara Deva. The Mughals held the kingdom 
for 35 years. Yajatike^ari then siezed the kingdom and 
is said to have reigned for 52 years up to Sakavda 448 
(a. d. 526). Stirling and Bhavani Charan call this Rakta- 
bahu a Yavana, but the latter refers to a Mughal invasion 
in the reign of Nirmala Deva, the grandfather of Sobhana 
Deva, I have not been able to trace the manuscript of the 
Rajacharifra used by Stirling. As stated above, 
none of the manuscripts I have hitherto examined are so 
called. As in all and in the one used by Bhabani Charan, 
the foreigners who invaded Orissa in the 5th century 
A. D. are called Mughals, it may be safely concluded 
that the sections relating to the pre-Mughal period of 

^ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society^ Vol. XI If 1927, 

p. 10. 
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these records were first compiled in the Mughal period.”^ The 
summary of these records as reproduced by Rama Prasad 
Chanda, Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyaya and A. Stirling 
tend to show that in these records is preserved the account 
of one or more foreign invasions of Orissa. The term 
Mughal may be taken to mean a foreigner in Oriy5, just 
as the same term came to mean a non-Indian Musalman 
in the 18th century. The traditional account is certainly 
incorrect, as Chanda has proved with regard to the mediaeval 
kings of Orissa. Inspite of their pretended superiority in 
Sanskrit scholarship, Oriya scholars have failed to notice 
in their national chronicle, the Pauranic account of the 
thirty-two kings of Kalihga who intervened between the 
Mahabharata war and the reign of Mahapadma Nanda. 
Sobhana Deva and his grandfather Nirmala Deva may or 
may not be fictitious names, but we may accept with 
caution the account of a foreign invasion of Orissa. 
There is a certain amount of corroboration of a foreign 
invasion of Orissa in the period intervening between that 
of the overlords of Kalinga and the rise of Yayatike^ari 
or Mahasivagupta-Yayati in the 11th Century a. d. 
We now know the history of Orissa pretty accurately from 
the beginning of the 7th century and, therefore, it is 
possible for us to state with a tolerable amount of cer- 
tainty that this foreign invasion did not take place after 
the time of the ^ailodbhava prince, Madhavaraja II. The 
corroborative evidence I have spoken of above is a class of 
copper coins, termed “Puri Kushan“ by Numismatists in 
India, without much reason. These coins were current in 
Orissa and Chhota Nagpur up to a fairly late date. They 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol.XIII, IQ 27, pp.13-14. 
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are generally uninscribed, but one or two specimens, which 
it was my good fortune to describe, bore the word 
Jahka in character of the 8th Century a. d.^ These 
coins are very rude in appearance. The late Dr. V. A. 
Smith was of opinion that “They may have been issued 
by rulers of KaliAga in the fourth or fifth century, and 
it is possible they may have been struck only for use 
as temple offerings. All Numismatists acknowledge that 
they exhibit a reminiscence of the characteristic Kushan 
type.**^ The latest described hoard of these coins was 
discovered on the Northern slope of the Rakha hills 
in the Singbhum district in 1917. The majority of the 
coins show the standing figure of a man holding a crescent 
in his left hand, which reminds one very strongly of the 
figure of the standing king on the obverse of Imperial 
Kushan coinage. A similar figure, with or without the crescent, 
is to be found on the reverse. Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, 
I. c. s., c. s. I., described the hoard from the Rakha^ mines. 
The term “Puri Kushan“ was applied to these coins by 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernie, who examined the earliest known 
specimens found in the Gurbai Salt Factory at Manik- 
patna in the Puri district. In 1858 a hoard of similar coins 
was found at Purushottampur in the Ganjam district and 
described in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

Dr. Hoemle describes the Puri Kushan coinage and 
classifies them as follows : — 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 19 W, pp. 
83-84, pi. I, 3. A hoard of similar coins was discovered recently in 
the Mayurbhanj State. 

2 Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Vol. I, pp. 
64-65. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 1919, pp. 
73-81. 
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Class I — No crescent on either side. 

Class II — With crescent on the reverse in the left top of 
the field. 

Class ni~With crescent on reverse in right top of field. 

Class IV — With crescent on both obverse and reverse. 

Class V — With crescent on head of the reverse figure.^ 

Since then a new type have been discovered in which 
one-side of the coin is occupied with three acute pyramids 
and below it the word Tanka in characters of the 8th century 

A. D. 

The occurrence of this type of the coinage from Singh- 
bhum to Ganjam very probably indicates influences of the 
Kushans. We know that Magadha was included in the 
empire of the great Kushans and, therefore, it could not be 
unscientific to assume that the so-called Mughal invasion 
of Orissa was really the conquest of the country by the 
Kushan foreigners. 

A hoard of coins recently discovered in Mayurbhanj 
State contains 282 copper coins among which 170 were 
Puri Kushans and 112 Imperial Great Kushans of Kanishka 
and Huvishka. There were seven coins with the figure 
of the king standing by the side of an altar on the obverse 
and the standing figure of the Sun-god on the reverse. 
The legend on both sides is in Greek.^ Thirty-three coins of 
the same king of the same type but with the Fire-god on the 
reverse and the legend in Greek script but in the old 
Persian language come next.’ Three coins of the same king 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895. p. 65. 

2 V. A. Smith — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Vol. f p. 71. no. 17. 

’ Ibid., p. 72. no. 24. 

15 
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and of the same type but with the goddess NANA^ on the 
reverse come third. Fourteen coins of the same king and the 
same type bear the figure of the Wind-god, OADO, on 
the reverse.^ The coins of Kaniskha come to an end 
with ten coins of the same type bearing the figure of the 
four armed iSiva on the reverse.^ The series of coins of 
Huvishka begin with the type in which the figure of the 
king is riding on an elephant and the legend is in the 
Greek script but the old Persian language. Twenty-nine 
coins bear the figure of the Moon god, MAO, on the reverse.^ 
Two coins of this type bear the figure of Herakles^ and one 
coin that of the Moon-god. Another coin of the same 
type bears the figure of four-armed Siva on the reverse.^^ 
There was only one coin of the type in which the king 
is seated on clouds with the figure of the Sun-god, 
MIORO or MITHRO, on the reverse.*^ Another of the 
same type bears on the reverse the figure of the Fire-god.® 
six of these coins show the king seated on a throne but 
half of them bear the figure of the Sun-god and the 
remaining three that of the Moon-god on the reverse.^ 
It is quite possible that when Northern and Southern Bihar 
were annexed to the empire of the great Kushans, Orissa 


1 73, no. 30. 

2 Ibid., p. 74, no. 60. 

3 Ibid., no. 67, 

4 Ibid.,p. 80, no. 27. 

5 Ibid„p, 79, no. 26, 

6 Ibid., p, 80, no. 37, 

7 Ibid.,p. 82, no. 53, 

8 Ibid., no. 47, 

9 Ibid., nos. 57 and 59, 
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and the Eastern Sea^board as far as the Rushikulya and 
the LaAguliya were also conquered. 

We have no materials even to present a chronology of 
the history of the three provinces of KaliAga during the 
Gupta period. Nothing is known about the condition of 
Orissa from the third to the end of the sixth century a. d. 
Samudragupta, in his Southern campaign, chose to neglect 
the more practicable route to the Godavari-Krishija Doab 
along the Eastern Coast through South-western Bengal 
and followed the extremely difficult route through the 
Jubbulpore and Raipur districts of the Central Provinces. 
If the kings mentioned in L. 19 of the inscription on the 
Allahabad pillar are arranged in geographical order, then 
he conquered Mahendra of Kosala, /. e. Mahako^ala or 
Dakshiigia-Ko^ala, ^., the Southern part of the Jubbulpore 
district and the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces and entered the Eastern part of the 
great Gondwana forests now represented by the 
Chhattisgadh Division and the Orissa States of Bamra, 
Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Karond. Most probably 
he emerged along the old road through Raigadh, 
Koragadh, Naurangpur and Kotpad into the Ganjam 
district. The Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara appears to 
me to be the same as that mentioned in the Ganj and 
Nachna inscriptions, though Messrs. K. N. Dikshit and 
Jouveau Dubreuil hold other views,^ I believed, sometime 
ago that Samudragupta did not enter the Ganjam district 
but I find that he fought with a chief named Svamidatta 
of Kottura. This place has been identified by M. Jouveau 
Dubreuil with Kothoor in Ganjam. Evidently there is 
1 Epi. Ind. Vol, XVII, p, 362 y Gupfa Empire and its Culture, pp. 16’>7. 
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some mistake in the arrangement of names at this place of 
the Allahabad inscription because Mantar^ja of Korafa 
and Mahendra of Pishtapura are mentioned before 
Svamidatta of Kotfura. Kothoor is in the Ganjam district 
while Pishtapura is modem Pittapuram in the Godavari 
district. So the other alternative is that a confederacy 
of Southern kings met Samudragupta just as he emerged 
out of the Eastern Ghats into the coast and the first kings 
met were the chiefs of Korala and Pittapuram and 
Svamidatta of Kottura was defeated by him afterwards. 
Unfortunately, Korala cannot be identified. Erandapalle 
and Devarashtra the chiefs of which, Damana and Kubera, 
were defeated by Samudragupta, are also princes whose 
territories lay within the province of KaliAga proper. 
Eraiidapalli is mentioned in the Siddhantaih plates of 
Devendravarman of Kalihga.* Devarashtra is also the 
name of a district or province in Kaliftga. So, altogether, 
the following chiefs of Kalihga obstructed the passage of 
Samudragupta through their country : 

(1) Svamidatta of Kottura. 

(2) Damana of Erandapalle and 

(3) Kubera of Devarashfra. 

Kusthalapura, Avamukta and Koraja have not been 
identified as yet. Very probably the three KaliAga kings 
formed a confederacy with the powerful Pallava kings of 
the South about whose identification and location there is 
no doubt 

(1) Vishnugopa of Kanchi, 

(2) Hastivarman of VeAgi and 

* Hisfory of the Deccan, pp. 58-61. 
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(3) Ugrasena of Palakka (in the Nellore district of the 
Madras Presidency). 

The invader either proceeded or receded leaving the 
country unchanged except for the resultant track of misery 
and starvation along his wake. We do not know what 
happened to the three provinces of KaliAga afterwards. 
Perhaps, the country remained under numerous petty chiefs 
who fought continuously with each other. We do not know 
of any attempt on the part of any other Gupta king to 
conquer or annex Orissa. There is no evidence, whatso- 
ever, to prove that any part of Orissa or Kaliftga was 
included in the Gupta empire. The country was distinctly 
within the zone of influence of Gupta political influence and 
culture. This is proved in the first instance by the use of 
the Gupta era in certain inscriptions. The date in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of ^a^aftkaraja is distinctly con- 
nected with the Gupta era by the use of the term ^^Gaupf^ 
abde^* but after the discovery of that inscription scholars 
considered that the Gupta era was used because Sa^Snka 
himself came from a province where the Gupta era was 
used. But since then the discovery of a number of inscrip- 
tions in the Central Provinces and Orissa have proved that 
the Gupta era was used over a much larger area in North- 
eastern India than was hitherto proposed. I refer to the 
Patiakella plate of ^ivaraja of the Gupta year 283 and the 
Arang plate of Bhimasena II of the Gupta year 282.^ 

The Patiakella plate of the Mah5r5ja Sivaraja bears the 
second known inscription of the Gupta period discovered 
up to this time in Orissa. The date 283 is equal to 602-603 
A.D. At this date a king named Sagguyayyana 
* Epi, Ind. Vol. IX. pp. 342-45. 


was 
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ruling over Southern Tosali. The titles given to this king 
by his feudatory are Paramamahe^vara’^Paramabhaffaraka 
Paramadevafadhidaivafa^ but the king is not called a 
MahSrSia or MahSrSjSdhirSja. The family to which he 
belonged is called the MSna-vaih^a. The order was issued 
from the camp at Vorttanoka, which cannot be identified. 
The feudatory who actually issued the grant, ^ivarSja, 
is called Maharaja. No description of his family is given 
and the village granted, Tandralvalu or Tundilvaluja was 
situated in the district (Vishaya) of Southern Tosali.^ Dr. 
Sten Konow proposes to read the name of Sivaraja’s 
suzerain as Sambhuyayya but I find that I cannot change 
my opinion framed twenty-four years ago after seeing the 
plate once more which has been presented to or acquired 
for the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

With the beginning of the seventh century we reach 
surer ground in the history of Orissa and we get a larger 
number of records for the construction of her ancient 
past. The object of the inscription of the Patiakella plate is 
to record the donation of the village to a large number of 
BrShmapas by ^ivarSja. The donees belonged to different 
Gofras Chavanas. About the Mana-vadisa we know that 
it is referred to in two other inscriptions ; the Govindpur 
stone inscription of the Poet GaAgadhara of the ^aka 
year 1059,^ and the Dudhpani rock inscription of Udaya- 
mana^ Govindpur is in the southern part of the Nawada 
sub-division of the Gaya district and Dudhpani is in the 
Hazaribagh district of Bihar and Orissa, localities not too 


1 Ibid., pp. 285^8. 

* Ibid, vo(. II, pp. 330-42. 
5 Ibid., 343-7. 
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far away from Orissa. No definite information is avail- 
able about these Mana kings except that Varnamana ruled 
at a time when Orissa was Independent under Gafiga kings. 
Udayamana is much earlier and belongs to the 8th century 
according to Kielhom» but he was not a man from Orissa 
but from Ayodhya. 



CHAPTER IX 


HARSHAVARDHANA AND THE ^AILODBHAVAS 

In the Gupta year 300-619 a, d,, a king named 
Madhavaraja 11 of the l^ailodbhava family acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a Maharajadhiraja 5a0Aka. This was 
a problem presented to historians at the time of the 
discovery of the Ganjam plates, February 1900. The 
actual locality where these plates were found is not known 
to us. They fay in the office of the Collector of Ganjam 
till 1900 and were subsequently sent to the Government 
Central Museum, Madras. The special importance of this 
new inscription lay in the fact of its being dated and of 
the mention in it of ^a^Sfika, the celebrated adversary of 
the great Emperor Harshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj. 
The ^ailodbhava dynasty to which MadhavarSja II 
belonged was already known from the Buguda plates 
of Madhavavarman, which is the earliest known inscription 
of this dynasty, discovered at Buguda in the Ghumsur 
Taluka of the Ganjam district. The inscription on these 
plates is not dated. According to it there was a person 
named Pulindasena, famous among the peoples of KallAga. 
He did not covet sovereignty for himself but worshipped 
Brahman. Brahman granted his wish and created the 
Lord ^ailodbhava, apparently out of a rock 0ild), who 
became the founder of a distinguished family. In that 
family was bom Ra^abhita, whose son was Sainyabhlta ; 
in his family was born Ya^obhlta, whose son was 
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Sainyabhita II. The lafe Dr. Keilhom at first supposed that 
king Madhavavarman was the son of Sainyabhita 11, but 
later on when he published the fac-'Simile, he gave up this 
idea and acknowledged that Sainyabhita II was the same 
person as Madhavavarman.^ The Ganjam plates of the 
Gupta year 300 supply us with a simpler genealogy by 
stating that the donor Madhavaraja II was the son of 
Ya^obhita and the grandson of Madhavaraja I. The late 
Dr. Hultzsch was correct in stating that in the Buguda 
plates Sainyabhita was a biruda of Madhavarman.^ No 
fac-simiies of the Buguda plates were published at that time, 
but the late Dr. Hultzsch was of the opinion that the 
characters of the Buguda plates belong to a much later 
date than the Ganjam plates of 619 a* d. The Ganjam 
plates do not give the legend about the birth of Lord 
3ailodbhava but mention that Madhavaraja 11 was bom 
in the ^ilodbhava family and that he was a subordinate 
chief (Mahasamanfa) with the title of Maharaja. The 
object of the inscription was to record the gift of the 
village of Chhavalakkhya in the district (Vishaya) of 
Krishnagiri in the year of the Guptas 300.^ The Buguda 
plates record the gift of the village of Puipina in Khadira- 
pataka in the district (Vishaya) of Gudda.^ In the Buguda 
plates it is stated that Madhavavarman-Sainyabhita was 
in residence at KaiAgoda. The Ganjam plates state that 
the order was issued from the victorious camp at KoAgoda. 
A third inscription of the same dynasty was discovered at 


1 Epi. Ind. Vof. VJI. pp. 100-101 

2 Epi, InJ. Vol. VI p, 144. 

3 Ibid.,pp. 143^46. 

^ Ibid., Vol III, pp, 41-46. 
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Khurda and a fourth at Parikud in the Puri district. We 
have, therefore, four inscriptions of this dynasty, two of 
which come from Southern Orissa or the Ganjam district 
and two others from Central Orissa or the Puri district. Out 
of these four inscriptions the Parikud plates of Madhyama- 
raja carry the genealogy of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
farthest. In this inscription also Pulindasena is 
stated as being famous among the peoples of Kaliftga. 
The legend about the origin of the Lord l^ailodbhava is 
mentioned and the genealogy, in its earlier part, is a 
close copy of that in the Buguda plates. In the family 
of !§ailodbhava was bom Ranabhita, his son was Sainya- 
bhita I and in his family was born Ya^obhita ; his son 
was Sainyabhita H. Thus far the genealogy agrees with 
that of Buguda plates. The Parikud plates carry the 
genealogy two generations farther. Ya^obhita II was the 
son of Sainyabhita 11 and then came Madhyamaraja, The 
Parikud plates do not clearly indicate the relationship 
between Ya^obhitall and Madhyamaraja. While Ya^obhitall 
is stated to be the son ifanuja) of Sainyabhita II, Madhyama- 
raja is simply stated to have ascended the throne of 
his father (Rajyam pifuh pvahfavan), Madhyamaraja is 
stated as being born in the l^ailodbhava family and to 
have performed the A^vamedha and Vdjapeya sacrifices. 
The grant mentions that in this Koftgoda Mandala^ in the 
division (Bhukfi) and district (Vishaya) of Kafaka, the king 
granted a village the name of which has been lost. The 
grant was issued from Kataka or Cuttack in the 26th year 
of the king’s reign and most probably in the 88th year of 
the Harsha era, i. e„ 693 A. D. The learned South Indian 
Epigraphist for the Government of India, the late 
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Rao Bahadur V. Venkayya, could not understand the system 
of dating in this inscription. He mistook the date to be 
28 and stated : 

“From the accompanying photo-Iithographic-plate it 
will be clear that the date here is very badly damaged. 
What is seen is a circle which may denote 28. It is just 
possible that the regnal year of the King is simply repeated 
in numerical symbols preceded probably by the word 
Samvafsarey^ It was not possible for this deceased 
scholar to understand that in North Indian Epigraphy at least, 
a circle can not denote 20 and that the regnal year having 
been expressed in words as being 26 it can not be repeated 
in another part of the same inscription as being 28, or two 
years later unless something special happened at that time. 
What is more probable is that the regnal year having been 
expressed in one place in words, the date is given in 
numerals at the end of the inscription in some recognised 
era. At this period only two eras may possibly have been 
used in Orissa. These are the Gupta-Valabhi era of 319-20 
A. D., and the Harsha era of 605-6 a. d. Most probably 
the year 88 of the Parikud plates is expressed in the latter 
era and is equivalent to 693-4 a. d. If expressed in the 
Gupta-Valabhi era if must be taken to be in the fourth 
century of that era, /. e.^ 388-707-8 a. d. 

The fourth inscription of this dynasty is to be found 
on the Khurda plates, which were discovered after the 
publication of the Buguda plates. The late Mr. Ganga- 
mohan Laskar, while editing the Khurda plates, committed 
the signal mistake of confusing the account of the Buguda 
plates with that of the Khurda inscription. In the Khurda 
1 Epic. Ind., VoL XL p. 282, note /. 
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inscription only three generations of kings are mentioned. 
Sainyabhita I was the grandfather and Yasobhita the father 
of Madhavaraja. It can not be understood how Mr Laskar 
could bring Pulindasena, Ranabhita and Yai^obhita 11 
into this dynasty, because they are not mentioned in 
this inscription. As in other inscriptions of this dynasty, 
Madhavaraja is called “bom in the Sailodbhava family** 
and “the master of all Kalifigas** in the Khurda plates. 
The grant was issued from the royal residence at Kongoda. 
The inscription records the grant of a village or some 
land belonging to the village of Aharana in the district 
(Vishaya) of Thora^ia. This inscription is not dated.^ 

We are faced with the problem of the genealogy of the 
Sailodbhavas in the first instance. The genealogies in the 
Buguda and the Parikud plates agree to a very great 
extent : — 


Baguda Plates. 

Parikud Plates. 

Sailodbhava 

Sailodbhava 

(in his family) 

1 

(in his family) 

1 

Rariabhlta 

1 

1 

Rai^abhita 

1 

Sainyabhita I 

1 

Syinyabhita I 

(in his family) 

1 

(in his family) 

1 

1 

Yasobhita 

1 

Yasobhita 

Madhavavarman Sainyabhita 

1 

Sainyabhita II 

n 

! 

Yasobhita II 
Madhyamaraja 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Old series. Vol. LXXIII. 


1904 part I pp, 282-6, 
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The genealogies in the Ganjam and Khurda plates are 
exactly similar, there being only one name which is 
different, which is that of Madhavaraja’s grandfather 


Khurda Plates 
Sainyabhita 


Ganjam Plates 
Madhavaraja 


Ya^obhita 

I 

Madhavaraja 


Yasobhita 

I 

Madhavaraja II 


All four inscriptions mention the Kongoda country 
or Camp. The difficulty lies in the script. The script of 
the Ganjam plates of the Madhavaraja II is the oldest. 
The date signifies that it belongs to the period of 
Harshavardhana. According to this inscription Madhava- 
raja II, who was a son of Yasobhita and the grandson of 
Msdhavaraja I of the Sailodbhava family, openly declares 
himself to be a vassal of a King, the Maharajadhitaja the 
illustrious SaSanka in the Gupta year (Gaupf-abde) 
300-619-20 A. D. In this period it is not possible to think 
of any other Sa^Aka than of the much-abused ^a^aftka. 
King of Gauda, whom Bana, the paid court-poet of the 
Vardhana dynasty of Thanesar, and the orthodox Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, take peculiar delight 
in decrying. Sa^aftka is introduced to us for the first 
time in the Harsha-charita of Ba^abhatta. Immediately 
after the death of Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar, there 
was a confederacy of kings against the young Rajyavar- 
dhana II. Prabhakara’s son-in-law, the Maukhari King 
Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman, was the ruler of 
Kanauj. Grahavarman had married Rajya^ri, the sister 
of Rajyavardhana II and Harshavardhana. The Princess 
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was very young at the time of her father’s death. 
Immediately after Prabhakara’s death, a king of Malava, 
whose name most probably was Devagupta, invaded the 
United Provinces and killed Grahavarman. The intimation 
of this disaster compelled Rajyavardhana II to start hastily 
for Kanauj. He succeeded in defeating Devagupta, if he 
was the King of Malava, but he himself was killed in a 
duel in the camp of the King of Gauda. Bapabhafta 
accuses this King of Gauda of a breach of faith and there are 
reasons to suppose that this King of Gauda was nobody 
else but ^a^aAka. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
gives us the name in Chinese. The devout pilgrim points 
out that Sa^f^ka was a demon, who was a confirmed enemy 
of Buddhism. !§a^aAka is said to have uprooted the Bodhi 
tree at Mahabodhi or Bodh-Gaya. For his supposed 
misdeeds the Chinese pilgrim thought that Sa^aAka went 
to hell.^ The narrative of the events after the death of 
Prabhakaravardhana proves that, as soon as the strong 
arm of that king was removed from the affairs of the State, 
the Kings of Malava and Gauda combined to overthrow 
the newly imposed suzerainty of the Kings of Thanesar. 
The King of Malava had advanced too hastily and was 
caught by Rajyavardhana II before the King of Gauda 
could join him. He was defeated, but Rajyavardhana II 
was caught either in a trap laid by ^a^aAka of Gauda or 
was overwhelmed by superior numbers. After his death, 
his cousin Bhandin retreated with the spoils of the victory 
over the King of Malava. When the news of Rajyavar- 
dhana’s murder or death reached Harsha, he started with 
a large army and succeeded in rescuing his sister Rajya^rSr, 

^ Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol, II, pp. 113-17, 
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who had escaped from the prison at Kanauj info the forests 
on the Northern slopes of the Vindhyas. Harsha had 
taken a vow not to rest until he had avenged himself of 
his brother’s murder. The Harshacharifa of BHnabhatta 
ends at this place. Just after setting out on his campaign 
against l$a:^aftka, King of Gauda» Harsha received an 
embassy from Kumara Bh3skaravarman, the Crown Prince 
of Assam (Pragjyofisha or Kamarupa), who sought his 
alliance. By this alliance Harsha succeeded in securing 
both flanks of the Kingdom of Sa^aAka. Sa^aAka’s capital 
was Kai^iasuvarna, now called Rai\gamafi in the Kandi 
subdivision of the Murshidabad district of Bengal. The 
city was situated on the Western bank of the Bhagirathi in 
Northern Radha and certain ruins associated with the name 
of ^a^aAka in the Midnapur district fend to show that 
Sa^aAka’s dominions extended from the Northern part of 
Murshidabad district to that of Balasore. By securing the 
alliance of the King of Assam, Harsha secured the 
advantage of being in a position to attack ^a^aAka both 
from the east and from the west. Yuan Chwang’s state- 
ments prove that for some time at any rate ^a^aAka was in 
possession of South Bihar or Magadha. A seal-matrix of 
^a^aAka has been discovered in Rohfasgadh fort which 
proves that the country to the west of the Sone was also in 
his possession at some time. In the seal ^a^aAka is called a 
Mahasamanfa} The Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja II 
prove that in the first place Sa^aAka had assumed the title 
of Maharajadhiraja some time before 619 a.d., and in the 
second place that his dominions consisted of Karusha, 
Magadha, Ra4ha, Odra and KoAgoda or in other words 

* Fleet’s Gupfa Inscriptions, p, 284. 
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extended over the modern districts of Arrah or Shahabad, 
Patna, Gaya, Hunger, Bhagalpur, Murshidabad, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Howrah, Midnapur, Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and 
Ganjam. l^a^Aka was, thus, the master of the whole of 
North-eastern India with the exception of Assam, because 
we do not know what was the position of North Bihar and 
North Bengal in the political map of India in the 7th century 
A. D. In the third place the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja II 
prove that inspite of his vow Harsha had not succeeded 
in uprooting Sa^Aka up to the 15th year of his reign. We 
do not know the exact date of the death of l^a^fiika. It 
seems to be certain that he died before Yuan Chwang's 
arrival at Kanauj or Bodh-Gaya. At some time during 
the war Bhaskaravarman occupied Karnasuvanja. His 
Nidhanpur plates were issued from the Royal Camp at 
Karnasuvarna.^ If is not possible to determine the exact 
date of the occupation of iSa^anka’s capital by his enemy. 

The embassy of Haihsavega to Harsha, when the latter 
was on his way to fight with Sa^^hka, is extremely signifi- 
cant, and it may tend to throw some light on the origin 
and ancestry of Sa^ahka. In the mediaeval period all 
powerful kings of Bengal, from Dharmap^la to Lakshmana- 
scna, had or claimed to have overrun Assam. It is 
interesting to note that Mahasenagupfa of Magadha had 
defeated BhSskaravarman's father Susthitavarman on the 
Banks of Brahmaputra. Here lies the true cause of 
BhHskara’s attempts to ally himself with the king of Thane- 
sar. Mahasenagupfa*s son, Madhavagupfa, was the con- 
temporary of Harsha and therefore of Sa^anka’s as well. 
3a^3hka is known to have been a Saiva from his coins, on 


1 Epi. Ind.. Vol, XIL p. 73. 
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which we find the figures of Siva and LakshmI. The 
figures of Lakshmi are exactly the same as those to be 
found on the coins of Kumaragupta II and Chandra- 
gupta in.^ The Guptas were Vaishnavas and the Saiva figures 
on Sa^SAka’s coins indicate a separate origin for him. But 
the policy he pursued, the exact type of the seated nimbate 
figures of Lakshmi and his alliance with Devagupta of 
Malava possibly indicate that he belonged to the Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha in which we know of no Maharaja^ 
dhiraja before the time of Adityasena. Sa^SAka and 
Devagupta of Malava probably tried to restore the prestige 
of the Gupta dynasties of India immediately after the death 
of Prabhakaravardhana, and Bhaskaravarman of Assam 
may have felt the weight of Sa^ahka’s arms before he sent 
an ambassador to Harsha, to seek his alliance. 

Whatever be the real origin of ^a^Aka, there is no 
doubt about the fact that eventually he was driven out of 
Karnasuvarna. It is quite possible that this event had 
taken place before the date of the Ganjam plates and at 
that time he had lost his possessions in Bengal and was 
the master of Orissa only. His conquest of Orissa was 
undoubtedly real and the adherence to his cause of the 
Sailodbhava chiefs was so strong that long after 
death, Harsha had to undertake another campaign in the 
KoAgodS Mandala? Some modern writers are distinctly 
wrong when they state that Orissa was included in the 
Empire of Harsha.’ Even towards the end of his reign 

' Allan — Catalogue of Indian Coins. Gupta dynasties, pp, 147-48. 
pi. XXIII. 

Life of Hiuen Thsang. p. 172. 

’ V. A. Smith — Early History of India, p. 554 

17 
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Harsha had to spend a long time in Orissa,^ because not 
only was Msdhavaraja 11 or his successor hostile to him 
but the great Emperor Pulike^in II of the Early Chalukya 
dynasty of Badami was approaching north-wards along 
the Eastern coast. Harsha’s last campaign in KoAgoda 
was directed more against the Chalukyas than the iSailod- 
bhavas. Already before 634 a. d., Pulike^in II had 
conquered Southern Ko^ala and Kalinga.^ Even after 
Marshals last campaign in KoAgoda and Orissa, the 
^ailodbhavas remained independent. No king of that 
dynasty ever acknowledged the suzerainty of the great 
Emperor of Thanesar. While the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja II show that the Sailodbhava king was the 
vassal of !§a^a6ka, the Khurda plates prove definitely that 
he had become independent. Madhavaraja II must have 
declared his independence after the death of ^a^6ka, 
and the characters of the Khurda grant prove the identity 
of its grantor with that of the Ganjam plates. The 
characters of the Parikud plates are very closely allied 
to those of the Khurda and the Ganjam plates, showing 
that Madhyamaraja was the grandson of Madhavaraja II. 
The characters of the Buguda plates still offer very great 
difficulties. They are certainly later than those of the 
Parikud plates but the arrangement and even the exact 
wording of the genealogy show that the writer intended 
Madhavavarman Sainyabhita II to be the same as 
Sainyabhita II, the father of Ya^obhita II and the grand- 
father of Madhyamaraja of the Parikud plates. We must 
wait for fresh evidence before we finally agree about the 

1 Life of Hiuen Thsang, p. 159. 

^ Epi. Ind.. Vol. VI, pp. 6, 11. 
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identify of the grantors of the Ganjam, Khurda and 
Buguda plates. The Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja 
prove that Harsha was not able to destroy the 
Sailodbhavas and that the descendants of Madbavaraja 11 
continued to rule in Kongoda. 

We do not know what happened to the Sailodbhavas 
after Madhyamaraja. One branch of the family probably 
ruled in some part of the Central Provinces, as we know 
from the Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana II, who claims 
descent from the 5aila family.^ Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad Sastri has published a single plate of an 
inscription of a king named Madhyamaraja. The learned 
editor of this inscription is of the opinion that, because 
two Princes in this inscription are called Madhyamaraja 
and one Manabhifa, this Madhyamaraja is a King of the 
^aila or !^ailodbhava family. In the first place, this 
plate, as the learned editor has already observed, is 
the second or the third plate of a set of four or five. 
Even the genealogical portion is not complete in if. In 
the second place, these kings are not mentioned as being 
bom of the Sailodbhava family and there is no mention 
of KoAgoda. Therefore if is impossible, at the present 
state of our knowledge, to identify this line of kings as 
belonging to the Sailodbhava dynasty.^ At some 
subsequent date the Sailas or the Sailodbhavas migrated 
to the Malay Peninsula, where their inscriptions have 
been discovered. A king named Sribalaputradeva was 
the contemporary of Devapala of Bengal (800-50 a. d.).^ 

t Ibid,. VoL IX. pp. 41. 47. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, IV. IQ 18. 
pp. 162-7. 

3 Epi. Ind. Vol. XVII. pp. 323. 326. 
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Two other Kings, Maravijayotfuftgavarman and 
SaiigramavijayoffuAgavarman, were the contemporaries 
and subordinates of the great Choja Emperors Rajaraja I 
and Rajendra Cho|a 1. 

The next king of the dynasty whose records are known 
to us is Dharmaraja. Two grants of this king have been 
brought to light up to this date. A set of plates belong- 
ing to the Uttara-Par^va temple of Puri bear a grant of 
this king, Dharmaraja, of the iSailodbhava dynasty. The 
inscription on another set of plates of this king was brought 
to public notice for the first time by the late Mr. Tarini 
Charan Rath, b. a., formerly Munsif of Chodavaram in the 
Godavari district of the Madras Presidency.^ Recently 
the inscription on the Puri plates has been published by 
Mr. Satyanarayana Rajguru of Parlakimedi. According 
to the published text we find that Pulindasena, famous 
among the people of KaliAga, is mentioned first of all (1.5). 
Then comes ^ailodbhava, the ancestor of the dynasty. In 
that family (Kulaja) was bom Ranabhita, a name rendered 
Aranabhita, which is more natural and at the same time 
grammatical. His son was Sainyabhita I. In the family of 
Sainyabhita I was born Ya^obhita or, as Mr. Rajaguru puts 
it, Aya^obhita. His son was Sainyabhita II. His son was 
Aya^obhita H. Then comes Madhyamaraja, who: is perhaps 
the same as the donor of the Parikud plate. His son is the 
donor of the Puri plate, Dharmaraja. The object of the 
charter is to record the grant of a field in the village of 
Doihgi, in the district (vishaya) of Varttini in the mandala of 
KoAgada by Dharmaraja. The grant was issued from 

1 Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year ending 51 sf March 1921 j 
Archaeological Survey of India^ Southern Circle^ p. 15. No, 5. 
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MafrichandrapStaka (1. 40). The plates examined by the late 
Mr. Tarini Charan Rath were issued from the royal residence 
(Vasaka) at Somapura.^ There is one other point of resem- 
blance besides the genealogy. It is stated in the 16th verse 
that Dharmaraja, having succeeded to the kingdom by the 
right of primogeniture, banished a person named Madhava 
from the kingdom after defeating him in battle at a place 
called Phasika. The baffled Madhava sought shelter with 
a king named Tivara and both of them were again 
defeated at the foot of the Vindhyas. The same incident 
is also mentioned in Mr. Path’s plates where Mr. G. Ven- 
koba Rao misread Tivara as !^rivara. ‘‘He is said to have 
defeated at Phasika a certain Madhava who thereafter 
sought the help of a king called Srivara but was killed 
by Dharmaraja at the foot of the Vindhya hills.” Mr. 
Rath’s plates are dated Samvat 800 according to Mr. Venkoba 
Rao, /. e.t 744 a. d. According to the summary given in 
appendix A, this grant “records the tax-free gift of half 
of the village Kondodda in the KhiddiAgahara-vishaya to 
the Agnihotri and Bhatta GonadevasvSmi of the Kau^ika- 
Gotra and Vajasaneya-charana. “The Puri plates record 
the grant of the field to a Brahmana named GolasvSmin 
alias Masika of the Kapva sakha and the Vajasaneya 
charana and the Jatukarna gofra^ whose pravaras were 
Va^ishtha, Atreya and Jatukarna. The Dufaka of the 
grant was the MahasSmanta Goshaladeva and it was 
written by the Mahabhogt and samanfa PatapSla. It was 
incised by the Sfhavira Vriddha. This inscription is also 
dated and the date has been read by Mr. Rajaguru as 
Samvat 512 Vai^akha ^udi. It is impossible to accept this 
1 Ibid., P.94. 
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date as correct ; in the first place because Mr. Rath’s 
plates were issued in V. S. 800 and in the second place 
both grants mention a king named Tivara who was defeated 
at the foot of the Vindhyas and therefore must belong to 
the Somavam^i dynasty of Sripura or Sirpur, who is 
known from a number of inscriptions. This Tivara is 
undoubtedly Mahasivagupta Tivaradeva, the brother of 
Chandragupta and the uncle of Harshagupta of the same 
dynasty. As Chandragupta is almost certainly the same 
king who is mentioned as the opponent of the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda HI in the Sanjan plates of his son, Amogha- 
varsha it is impossible to think of Tivaradeva as 
belonging to the 6th century. The date must therefore 
be V. S., 812-756 a. d., or the regnal year 12. Mr. 
Venkoba Rao mentions that Dharmaraja of Mr. Rath’s 
plates is also called MSnabhita. 

The genealogy which we now obtain is the longest 
known of the 3ailodbhava dynasty : — 

l^ailodbhava 

(in his family) 

I 

Aranabhita 

I 

Sainyabhita I 

(in his family) 

I 

Aya^obhita I 

I 

Sainyabhita II 

I 

Aya^obhita II 

I 

Madhyamaraja 

I 

Dharmaraja. 


Epi. Ind., Vof, XVJIL pp. 240, 245, 
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It is evident from these two charters of Dharmaraja 
that Madhava was probably a younger brother and a rival 
for the throne. The dates of the two grants indicate that 
the iSailodhavas ruled up to the middle of the 8th century, 
when they were most probably supplanted by the Karas. 

A single plate of another charter of a king 
named Madhyamaraja was discovered in Tekkali in 
the Ganjam district. This plate is the second or third 
plate of a set of four or five plates. The composition 
agrees with that of the Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja I 
and his son Dharmaraja. The genealogy begins with 
Madhyamaraja I, then comes his son Dharmaraja, sumamed 
Manabhita or perhaps Amanabhita. His son was 

Madhyamaraja II. Then comes another son of Mana- 
bhita whose name has not been read. The son of Madhya- 
maraja II was Panakshobha. His brother was a prince 
named Petavyalloparaja. His son was Madhyamaraja III, 
who was called Taillapa when he was the crown prince. The 
inscription ends at this place before the close of the metri- 
cal portion and therefore it is uncertain whether there 
were any other princes in the Sailodbhava family after 
Madhyamaraja III.^ Though the earlier part of the inscrip- 
tion is missing and Pulindasena, Sailodbhava and the 
earlier princes are not named, it is fairly certain that 
these descendants of Dharmaraja belong to the Sailodbhava 
family. 


1 Journal of thd Bihar and Orissa Rtsearch Sociaty, Vol. IV. 



CHAPTER X* 

ORISSA AS SEEN BY YUAN CHWANG 


Yuan Chwang’s description of the Northern part of the 
Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal shows that in the first 
half of the 7th century a. d., Orissa or Kalinga was divided 
into three distinct parts ; U-ch'a (Odra), Kong-yu-t'o 
(Kofigoda or Kuhgada) and KMing-kia (Kalinga). Andhra 
and Ko^ala were quite distinct from them and have been 
described separately. Yuan Chwang’s description further 
proves that Odra began in the Midnapur district and not 
in Balasore, as at present. According to him Odra lay 
700 li or so in a south-westerly direction from Karnasuvarna. 
Taking Karnasuvarna as the capital of the kingdom of 
that name as the centre we can reach the northern part of 
the Midnapur district after covering 140 miles. In those 
days the road passed through the Birbhum district into 
Midnapur. Karnasuvarna has been identified with RaAga- 
mati in the Murshidabad district of Bengal. 

Odra is clearly Northern Orissa, consisting of the 
modern districts of Midnapur, Balasore and Cuttack with 
that part of Puri which lies to the north of the marshes 
along the northern fringe of the Chilka lake. The descrip- 
tion of the pilgrim is very short and does not agree with 
the present state of the country. For example, he states 
that the people are uncivilised, tall of stature and of a 
yellowish-black complexion. The average Oriya can hardly 
be called tall in stature and yellowish-black in complexion. 
He is usually dwarfish in stature and brownish black 
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in complexion. The next remark of the Chinese pilgrim 
is quite accurate : “their words and language (pronunciafion) 
differ from Central India.** Watters translates this passage 
in a slightly different fashion : “The people were of 
violent ways, tall and of dark complexion, in speech and 
manners, different from the people of Mid-India.** The 
pronunciation of the people of Orissa is still quite different 
from that of Bengal and Mahakosala or the Chhattisgadh 
division of the Central Provinces. The most marked 
difference is in the pronunciation of the semi-vowel, 

Rshi is pronounced Rusht, This is the beginning of the 
Southern fashion of the pronunciation of this letter. If 
is not possible to determine in what way the manners of 
the people of Orissa differed from those of the people of 
Bengal in the North and of those of Andhra in the South. 
Yuan Chwang states that the people loved learning and 
were indefatigable students in those days, a characteristic 
which has lost ground in more recent times. In the middle 
of the 7th century, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country were Buddhists. There were very nearly one 
hundred Buddhist monasteries and about fen thousand 
monks, all of whom were followers of the Mahayana, 
Deva temples or Hindu temples numbered nearly fifty, in 
which followers of different sects worshipped together. 
Yuan Chwang mentions a famous monastery called Pu-sie- 
p'o-k'Pliy i,e.t Pushpagiri, which has not been satisfactorily 
identified as yet. Dr. L. A. WaddelKs extremely unwise 
suggestions about modern Jajpur have not been accepted 
by the majority of scholars. This Pushpagiri appears to 
be the monastery, the ruins of which can be seen above the 
big undeciphered rock inscription at Udayagiri in the 
18 
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Cuttack district. Yuan Chwang states that “to the north- 
east of this tope in a hill-monastery was another tope like 
the preceding.” This appears to refer to the ruins on Ratna- 
giri. The Chinese pilgrim mentions a city on the sea-shore 
in the south-east of this country named Che-li-ta-lo. This 
has been rendered into Charifra in Sanskrit and identified 
with Puri. In fact, with the exception of Puri there is no 
other city or port in South-Eastern Orissa with which it can 
be identified. The city is described, “above twenty (i in 
circuit, which was a thoroughfare and resting place for sea- 
going traders and strangers from distant lands. The city 
was naturally strong and it contained many rare com- 
modities. Outside it were five monasteries close together, 
of lofty structure and with very artistic images.” So far 
no Buddhist ruins have been discovered inside or in the 
neighbourhood of Puri. It is also strange that no mention is 
made of the shrine of Jagannatha which must have existed 
at this place in some form, because the present temple was 
built by Anantavarman Chodagahga at the close of the 11th 
century a. d. No mention has been made also of the Jain 
temples and relics at Puri, numerous specimens of which 
are known to exist in the neighbourhood. Several Jain 
images were found by the present writer in the walls of the 
Jagamohana of the present temple at Puri. The Chinese 
pilgrim then proceeds to state that the island of Ceylon 
was 3,330 miles distant and that from Charitra on calm 
nights it was possible to see .the brilliant light from the 
pearl on the top of the stupa over Buddha’s Tooth in that 
country. Watters notes that in the life of Yuan Chwang it 
is stated that the Buddhists of Orissa were all Hinayanists. 
This statement of Hwui-li is most probably a mistake. 
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because in the 8th century the king and many of the monks 
were Buddhists. The king !$ubhakara copied with his own 
hands the Sanskrit text of the MahaySnist treatise called 
Ja-fang-kuang-Fe-hua-yen-ching or chapter on the practice 
and prayer of the Bodhisattva SSmantabhadra in the 
Mahavaipulya-Buddhavafathsaka-sufta} 

The next division of the country was Kon-yu-t*o or 
Kung-gu-t*o, which is certainly the KoAgoda or theKuAgada 
of the inscriptions. Yuan Chwang states that KoAgoda was 
more than 200 miles from Wu-ch*a or Ota, /.<?., Odra or 
Northern Orissa. This takes us to the region to the south 
of the Chilka lake and not to the country around that lake, 
as Fergusson and Cunningham supposed in the last century. 
The KoAgoda country begins to the south of the Chilka 
lake near Chhatrapur. The capital of the country was 
above three miles in circuit. The country was hilly, border- 
ing on the sea, and its people were tall and valorous. They 
were of a black complexion, and, though their written 
language was the same as that of India, their manner of 
speaking it was quite different. This is perfectly true, 
because in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts the influx 
of Telugu is of recent origin. The Ganjam plates of the 
time of SasaAka of g. e. 300-619 a. d., show that the script 
of the KoAgoda mandala was of the Northern variety.^ 
The inscriptions of the l^ailodbhava dynasty prove the 
correctness of Yuan Chwang's remarks. Another remark 
about KoAgoda is also particularly correct. “As the town 
were naturally strong there was a gallant army which kept the 

^ Bunyiu Nanjio— i4 Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka^ Oxford, 1883, 
p, 34, No. 89. 

2 Epi. Ind., Vol. VI., pp. 143’-46^ 
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neighbouring countries in awe and so there was no powerful 
enemy.** In the first half of the 7th century a. d., !§a^5Aka 
king of Gauda and his subordinate Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
varman of KoAgoda had successfully defended the country 
against the aggression of Harshavardhana Siladitya of 
Thanesar, so that even in 643 a. d., the great Harsha was 
compelled to invade that country once more. Regarding 
the condition of religions Yuan Chwang states that 
Buddhism was not strong. There were more than one 
hundred Hindu temples while the Jains numbered more 
than ten thousand. Yuan Chwang*s silence about the 
government of the country proves that the country was 
still hostile to his patron, king Harshavardhana. Watters 
is wrong in supposing that if was included in the empire 
of Harsha. Yuan Chwang states that the circumference of 
KoAgoda was slightly over 150 miles. This is also perfectly 
true. From later inscriptions if has been proved that 
KoAgoda was a mandala in the country of Tosali. The 
country is described as very hilly and as containing a 
number of towns which stretched from the slopes of the 
hill to the edge of the sea. The Chinese pilgrim also 
refers to the trading activities of the people of KoAgoda 
and states that the currency was Kowri shells and pearls. 
At that time the country produced very large black elephants 
similar to those to be found even now in the northern 
slopes of the Eastern Ghats. 

From KoAgoda, Yuan Chwang proceeded to KaliAga 
which he calls Ki-ling-'kia. This province was nearly three 
hundred miles to the south-west of KoAgoda. Even in the 
7fh century KaliAga was quite separate from Andhra or 
Telingana proper, which is mentioned and described 
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separately by Yuan Chwang. Andhra or An-fo-lo was 
about 150 miles south of Kosala or the Chhattisgadh 
division of the Central Provinces, while Kaliftga was nearly 
300 miles to the south-east of Kosala. The position indicat- 
ed, therefore, is that of the country between the Godavari 
and the Penner for Andhra and Dhanakataka, Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam for KaliAga and the Chhattisgadh and 
Bastar for Kosala. 

The description of Kaliftga is also exceedingly brief. 
The country was less than a thousand miles in circuit and 
contained long forests. This country also produced large 
dark elephants which were prized in the neighbouring 
countries. ‘The people were rude and headstrong in dis- 
position, observant of good faith and fairness, fast and 
clear in speech ; in their talk and manners, they differred 
somewhat from Mid-India.*' The last observation of the 
Chinese pilgrim is also particularly correct, because from 
the south of Ganjam people signify assent by a rolling 
movement of the head which signifies negation in Northern 
India. The exact boundaries of Kaliftga are not given and 
the great rivers Godavari and Kfshpa are not mentioned. 
It is quite possible that the Godavari was the southern 
limit of the province. It should be noted in this 
connection that the great rivers Godavari and Krshna 
are altogether omitted in Yuan Chwang's account of 
Andhra also. There were very few Buddhists in the 
country. There were not more than ten Buddhist 
monasteries and five hundred monks who belonged 
to the Sfhavira^vada school of Mahdydna. But there 
were more than one hundred Hindu temples, and 
adherents of different sects were numerous. In the case of 
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KaIii^ga, Yuan Chwang does not mention the Mirgranfhas or 
Jainas. The capital of the country was of the same size as 
the capitals of Odra and Koi^goda, /. <?., twenty li or three- 
and-half a mile in circumference. Older writers like 
Cunningham, wanted to identify the capital of KaliAga with 
modem Rajamahendri but Fergusson was correct in placing 
it near modem KaliAgapatam. The inscriptions of the early 
Eastern Gaftgas prove that the Kalii^ganagara of their 
inscriptions was situated in the vicinity of Mukhaliftgam 
and Sri-Kurmam. 

No account of Orissa would be complete without a 
reference to Mahako^ala and Andhra, countries which 
bounded the three ancient divisions of Orissa on the south 
and west. Yuan Chwang*s description of Mahakosala or 
the Southern Ko^ala is very long on account of the associa- 
tion of that country with the great Buddhist scholar N5gar- 
juna. He went to Southern Ko^ala by retracing his steps 
northwards for three hundred miles through dense jungles 
on both the slopes of the Eastern Ghats. He describes the 
country as being more than one thousand miles in circum- 
ference. It was surrounded by high mountains and consisted 
almost entirely of forests and marshes. The capital of this 
country was bigger in size than those of any of the three 
parts of Orissa, being forty li or six-and-a-half mile in 
circumference. The king of this country was a Kshatriya 
by birth but a follower of Buddhism. There were more 
than one hundred monasteries and about ten thousand 
MahaySnist monks. Just outside the capital of the country 
there was an old Buddhist monastery with a stupa built by 
A^oka. The great Nagarjuna was at one time a resident of 
this monastery. A king called Sha-to-p*o-ha or Satavahana 
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was his contemporary. The Boddhisattva N3garjuna was 
one of the greatest scholars India has ever produced. 
He is regarded as the father of ancient Indian chemistry 
and medicine, and the works ascribed to him prove that in 
mediaeval times he was regarded as one of the greatest 
exponents of Mahayana doctrines. He was a profound 
philosopher. He is generally regarded as a contemporary 
of the Great Kushan Emperor Kanishka I, who ascended 
the throne either in 78 or 120 a.d. Nagaijuna is supposed 
to be one of the leaders of Northern Buddhism who 
persuaded Kanishka I to assemble the fourth Mahasafiglfi 
or Great Council of Buddhist Monks at Jullundur or in 
Kashmir. During Nagarjuna's residence in this monastery 
another great Buddhist philosopher named Deva came to 
visit him. Unfortunately, for us, we do not know what was 
the capital of the country in the first half of the 7th century 
A. D., and the Chhattisgadh division and the Bastar State 
have been so imperfectly surveyed by archaeologists that 
the location of the ancient capital is not possible for us even 
now. Fergusson wanted to locate this capital at Wairagadh 
which is mentioned as Vajiraghara in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalihga and as Vayirakara 
in certain rock inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I. The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term is Vajrakara or Vajragadh 
meaning “Diamond Mine*' or the “Adamantine fort.'* 
According to tradition, the Bodhisattva Nagarjuna was born 
in Southern or Western India and, according to Tibetan 
authorities, he spent much of his time at Nalanda. He was 
the fourteenth or the thirteenth patriarch according to the 
apocryphal line of succession. His name is mentioned in 
the final verses of the Lankavafara sufva. The kings 
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Kanishka, Kilika, Vasumitra, A^vaghosha, and Dharmagupfa 
are mentioned in works assigned to Nagarjuna. Twenty 
of these works are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. Buddhists ascribe a very long life, five 
hundred and twenty-nine years, to Nagarjuna Bodhisattva. 
He is mentioned in the Harshacharita of Banabhafta as 
having obtained from a Naga king in hell a wreath of pearls 
which was a very potent medicine for all sorts of poisons. 

Yuan Chwang goes on to state that a rock-cut monastery 
was excavated for Nagarjuna at Po-fo-mo-lo'-ki-d by a king 
named Yin-Cheng who cut a path along the rock surface 
nearly two miles in length, communicating with the other 
monastery. The Po-lo-mo-lo-kdd is no doubt the Bhramara- 
giri now in the Rewa State. The name was discovered by 
the present writer in an inscription dated 973 a. d., at 
Chandrehe, twenty-nine miles due south of Rewa town in 
the State of that name in the Baghelkhand Agency.^ 
Previous to the discovery of this inscription various theories 
had been propounded by different scholars about the 
locality of Bhramara hill. It has also been suggested that 
Bhramara is really another name for Parvati. Burgess 
proposed to identify this Bhramaragiri with Sri-^aila on 
the Krshna river, though it was much beyond the limits 
of the country of Kosala. The Bhramaragiri, in the Rewa 
State, has not been properly explored as yet and further 
exploration may lead to the discovery of the remains of the 
five-storeyed monastery described by Yuan Chwang. 

The Andhra country can be located more definitely from 
the position of its capital Ping-chi-lo or Ping-ki-lo, which 

1 Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India .• the Haihayas of 
Tripuri and f heir monuments. No. 20tP, 114. 
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is evidently the Vehgi of the inscriptions. At the time of 
Yuan Chwang’s visit it was the capital of the Eastern 
Chalukyas and remained so for more than three centuries, 
till at least 1070 a. d., when Rajendra Choja 11 left it, to be 
crowned as the Cho{a king Kulottunga I of Tanjore. 

Short and meagre as the description is Yuan Chwang*s 
account of the three different divisions of ancient Orissa, 
Odra, Kongoda and Kalii^ga, serves to illustrate a very 
little known chapter of the history of that country. Recent 
research has thrown fresh light on the names and places 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and made what was 
unintelligible to Beal and Watters perfectly clear to us.^ 


1 Compiled from BcdXs Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Vol. 
IJ, pp. 204-17 and Watters's on Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. II, 
pp. 195-208. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE KARAS 

The kings of the Kara dynasty of Orissa were absolutely 
unknown to the people of India twenty years ago. During 
this period the labours of a number of epigraphists and the 
French Sinologist, M. Sylvain Levi, has enabled us to 
reconstruct the history and chronology of this dynasty of 
kings. The date of the dynasty was fixed by M. Levi’s 
fortunate discovery of the reference to an embassy from 
Orissa to the Chinese Emperor Te^tsong towards the end of 
the 8th century : “in 795 a.d., that is, the 11th year of the 
period Cheng-yuan.” The king who sent this embassy was 
called ^ubhakara. It was the good fortune of the writer to 
come across the first inscription of king J^ubhakara fourteen 
years ago. In this inscription, the Neulpur plate, three 
generations of kings of the Kara dynasty are mentioned, viz., 

(1) Kshemaftkaradeva, (2) Sivakaradeva and (3) ^ubhakara- 
deva. Since then the history of the dynasty has been much 
better illuminated by the fortunate discovery of two other 
grants, (1) the KumuraAga plate of Dandi Mahadevt and 

(2) the Chaurasi plate of Sivakaradeva. These two newly 
discovered inscriptions now enable us to link together the 
informations supplied by the two plates of Dandi Mahadevt, 
at one time preserved in the office of the Collector of Ganjam, 
and the grant of Tribhuvana Mahadevt from Dhenkanal 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri, c.i.e. 
These inscriptions show that there were two groups of 
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dynasties of Kara kings ruling at different dates. The first 
group or dynasty is known from two inscriptions only : 
(1) the Neulpur plate of !§ubhakara and (2) the ChaurSsi 
plate of Sivakara II. The remaining inscriptions of this 
dynasty are later in date and belong to the period of the 
second group. 

The first group of Kara kings were decidedly Buddhist. 
The first king of this group, Kshemahkara, is called simply 
a lay worshipper (Paramopasaka). His son, Sivakara, is, 
styled the devout worshipper of the TathSgata {Parama- 
Tafhagafa) and his grandson, l^ubhakara, is styled the devout 
Buddhist (Parama-saugafa). Subhakara was a contem- 
porary of the Chinese Emperor, Te-fsong, and in Chinese 
records he is described as one ‘‘Who had a big faitb in the 
Sovereign Law, and who followed the practice of the 
Sovereign MahaySna.** His name is given as “The fortunate 
monarch who does what is pure, the lion.'* From this 
M. Sylvain Levi guesses that the name of the king of Orissa 
was Subhakara Kesari. In the year 795 a.d., the Chinese 
Emperor, Te-tsong, received an autograph manuscript con- 
taining the last section of the Avafamsaka^ which is the 
section dealing with the practice and vow of the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra. M. Levi, therefore, guesses that the work 
presented to the Chinese emperor was really the Ganda- 
vyuha, “of which the original is preserved among the 
Nepali collections." The autograph manuscript and the 
letter from king, !§ubhakara, was entrusted to the monk, 
Prajfia, who was requested to translate it. The Prajha was 
an inhabitant of Ki-pin or Kapi^a near Kabul, who had 
begun his studies in Northern India and then migrated 
to Nslanda, where he had resided for some time. After 
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Spending eighteen years in study, he settled down in the 
monastery of the king of Orissa to study Yoga philosophy. 
Then he went to China as the ambassador of the king of 
Orissa.^ Though i^ubhakara and his ancestors were 
Buddhists, the villages granted by him by a grant, discovered 
at Neulpur, was given to Brahmanas. The villages of 
KompSraka and DapdaAkiyoka were situated in the districts 
(vishaya) of Pafichala and Vubhyudaya in Northern Tosali. 
The grant was issued in the 8th year of the reign of 
^ubhakara.^ The genealogy is carried one generation 
further in the Chaura^i plate of ^ivakara H. This inscrip- 
tion is of great importance, as if supplies much interesting 
information. After the name of ^ivakara I the word 
Kara, which appears to be the family name, is repeated, a 
feature which is to be found in some of the inscriptions of 
the second group of Kara kings. We know from this new 
inscription that Sivakara I married JaySvalidevi from whom 
was bom Subhakara, the contemporary of the Emperor 
Te-tsong. From Subhakara by his queen Msdhavadevi 
was bom Sivakara II. The ChaurS^I plate records the 
grant of the village of Vuvrada situated in Southern Tosali 
to a number of Brahmanas in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of the king on the 12th day of the bright half of 
Karfika. Sivakara II and his father Subhakara are given 
the Imperial title Paramesvara-Maharajadhiraja and 
Paramabhaffaraka.^ The village of Vuvrada granted by 
Sivakara II, was situated in the Antarudra district (vishaya) 

^ Epi. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 363-64. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1-8. 

5 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIV, 1928, 
pt>. 292-306. 
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which is identified by Mr. NSrayana Tripathi with the 
patganah of Anfarodh in the Sadar Sub-Division of the 
Puri district of Orissa. The grant was issued from 5ubha- 
devi-pataka, which is a mistake for jSubhadeva-pataka 
mentioned in the Neulpur plate. The special Buddhist 
titles of iSubhakara, his father and grandfather are not given 
in the Chaura^i plate even in the case of Subhakara. 

The second group of Kara kings is known to us in detail 
from three grants of Dandi Mahadept and the Dhenkanal 
plate of Tribhuvana Mahddevu The three grants of Dan^l 
Mahddevt supply us with more information than the plate 
of Tribhuvana Mahddevt. The earliest inscriptions of this 
dynasty were the two grants of Dandi Mahddevt preserved 
in the office of the Collector of Ganjam and edited by the 
late Prof. Dr. Kielhom. Out of these two plates the first 
one is dated in the year 180 of an unknown era. If this 
date is assigned to the unknown GaAga era then it was 
issued in 858 a. d. The Kumurai^ga plate of Dandi 
Mahddevt is also dated. The late Mr. H. Panday read if 
as 387 , but it appears on the analogy of the Ganjam first 
plate to be 187 . The Ganjam plates state that “There was 
a king named Unmaffasidiha ( 1 . 5 ), from whose family sprang 
MaAgapada ( 1 . 7 ) and other kings. In their family there 
was the king Loi^abhara ( 1 . 9 ) ; his son was Kusumabhlra 
( 1 . 13 ) ; after him ruled his younger brother Lalitabhara 
( 1 . 13 ) ; he was succeeded by his son iSanfikara ( 1 . 15 ), and 
he again by his younger brother !§ubhakara ( 1 . 18 ). When 
the last of these princes died, his queen ascended the 
throne, and afterwards her daughter Dai^idi Mahddevt ( 1 . 20 ) 
ruled the earth for a long time. The information supplied 
by the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahddevt is exactly 
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similar, but in this plate the name of this first king is spelt 
as Lolabhara. 

From these three inscriptions we learn that one 
Unmattasiihha was regarded as the remote ancestor of this 
line of kings. The Ganjam plates mention a king named 
Mai^gapada after him. The Dhenkanal plates mention 
GaySda and others instead of Maftgapada. Evidently, Prof. 
Kielhom could not read the name Gayada correctly.^ In 
the family of Gayada was born Lolabhara or Lonabhara. 
His sons KusumabhSra and Lalitabhara succeeded him. 
Lalitabhara’s son was S^ntikara according to the inscription 
of Dandi Mahadevt, We learn from the Dhenkanal plates 
of Tribhuvana Mahadevl that she was the wife of Lalita- 
bhara, who is styled the Moon of the Kumuda flowers of 
the Kara family, maharajadhirajo and Paramesvara, Tri- 
bhuvana mahadevt was the daughter of a southern chief 
named Rajamalla, who upheld the fortunes of the Kara 
family at the time of a great misfortune. At that time, 
requested by the Gosvamim Purayidevi and the assembly 
of great feudatories {mahasamanfa’'chakra)y Tribhuvana 
Mahadevt ascended the throne. We do not know whether 
^antikara was her son or not. The three grants of Dapdi 
Mahadevt carry the genealogy of the second group of Kara 
kings three generations further. I^antikara, the son of 
Lalitabhara, was succeeded by his son Subhakara II and he 
by one of his queens who is not named. Later on Dandi 
Mahadevty the daughter of Subhakara II ascended the 
throne. The date of the Kumuraftga plates of Dandi 
Mahadevty the year 187 of an unknown era is the latest 
known date of this dynasty. If applied to the little known 

^ Sn-mad-Gayada often looks like ^rt-MafiyapSda. 
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Gaftga era it would give 965 a.d., as the latest known date 
for Daijdi Mahadevt, 

The foregoing summary of the events connected with 
the reigns of the second groups of monarchs of the Kara 
dynasty show that the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana 
Mahddevt is the earliest known inscription of the second 
group. The late Mr. H. Panday attempted to connect the 
two dynasties by identifying KshemaAkara of the Neulpur 
plate with Santikara of the inscriptions of Dandi Mahddevt 
and Subhakara with ^ivakara. There are two Sivakaras 
in the first group of the Kara dynasty and as all other 
names disagree, it is not possible to identify the kings of 
these two groups. 

Of the kings mentioned as the ancestors of LolabhSra, 
neither Unmattasiihha nor Gayada are known from other 
inscriptions. It is absolutely impossible to identify king 
Gayada, the ancestor of Lolabhara, with Gayada of the 
Tuhga family, the descendant of Salanatuhga and Jagattuftga. 
Of Lolabhara and his sons Kusumabhara and Lalitabhara no 
details are given in any of the three inscriptions of Dandi 
Mahddevt. Tribhuvana Mahddevt was the widow of Lalita- 
bhara and she has left a good deal of information in a 
grant discovered in the Dhenkanal State. This was issued 
from Subheivara-pataka, the capital of Subhakara. The 
kings Unmattakesari and Gayada are mentioned among 
the early ancestors. Then we are introduced to a chief 
of Southern India who had saved the Kara family when it 
had fallen on evil days. Tribhuvana Mahddevt was the 
daughter of RSjamalla and was married to Lalitabharadeva. 
Evidently upon the death of her husband the queen was 
persuaded by the ascetic PurSyidevi and the principal 
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feudatories to ascend the throne. Her titles are Parama-^ 
bhaffarika-MaharaJadhiraja-Paramesvart and she is styled 
the devout worshipper of Vishnu. 

The land granted was situated in Ko^ala but it is not 
specified in which part of that country. The village 
granted, Kontaspara, was situated in the district of 
OlSsrama. The grant is dated, as it was issued according 
to the editor in **Satnvaf Lu Chu Kdvffika sudi diJ' These 
numerals have not been translated by the learned editor 
but as the symbol Lu denotes the numeral for 100 in two 
grants of Dandi Mahadevi if would be safer to 
assume that this symbol expresses the same value that 
if does in the Ganjam plate of Dandi Mahadevt. The late 
Mr. H. Panday transcribed this symbol as 300, but a 
comparison with the Ganjam plate shows that he is wrong. 
The symbol Chu may be taken to denote 30. With these 
dates as the basis the chronology of the second group 
of Kara kings may be reconstructed. The inscriptions of 
Dandi Mahadevt do not mention Tribhuvana Mahadevt but 
bring forth another king named ^antikara as the successor 
of Lalitabhara. We possess two different stone inscriptions 
of this ;^antikara, one of which is dated. This inscription 
was found in a cave on the top of Dhauli hill in the Puri 
district of Orissa. If records a private donation in the 
year 93.^ According to all inscriptions of Dandi MahMevt 
Santikara was the son and successor of Lalitabhara and 
according to the Dhenkanal plate Tribhuvana Mahadevt was 
the latter’s wife and successor, but as Santikara was ruling 

1 This is the inscription mentioned by the late Mr. H. Pflnday but it 
has not appeared in Epigraphia Indica, ; Vol. XV. It: will be published in 
a subsequent volume. Ibid„ Vol, V, 1919, p. 569. 
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in the year 93 and Tribhuvana Mahadevt in the year 130 
there cannot be any doubt about the fact that Tribhuvana 
Mahadevt had succeeded ^antikara, her son or step-son, 
on the throne and not her husband Lalitabhara. The 
disturbances mentioned in the Dhenkanal plate appears to 
have taken place either shortly before or after the year 93. 
There are no reasons to suppose that the year 93 belongs 
to a different era from the year 130 of the Dhenkanal plate. 
If these be referred to the Gahga era then Santikara was 
ruling in Central Orissa in 871 a. d. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the disturbances caused by Satrubhafija and 
Rapabhafija I were the causes of the fall of the Kara or 
Kesari dynasty after the death of Lalitabhara and that 
the revival of Kara power under Rajamalla caused 
Netribhafija I and his successors to retire to the South and 
transfer their capital from Dhfitipura to Vafijulvaka. The 
two inscriptions of SSntikara have now become the oldest 
records of the second group of Kara kings. The first of 
them was discovered inside the Gane^agumpha cave on 
the Udaygiri hill, three miles to the west of Bhuvane^var, 
in the Puri district. It is not dated and simply mentions 
Bhimata, the son of a person named Nannata.^ The 
second inscription of the reign of Santikara was found by 
the author in a cave close to Anoka’s rock inscription at 
Dhauli near Bhuvane^var. The only important part of 
this inscription is the date, the year 93. If the initial year 
of the so-called GaAga era falls in 778 a. d., then this cave 
was excavated in 871 a. d. Beyond this we do not know 
anything about I^Sntikara. 

1 Epi. Ind.. Vof. XIII P- 167. no. XVII, 

20 
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The Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevt proves 
that she came to the throne after SSntikara. In the period 
which followed the death of her husband, Lalitabh5ra, and 
his son, Santikara, there were disturbances which were 
quelled by her father Rajamalla. In the Dhenkanal plate 
this chief is simply called ‘The mark on the forehead 
of the Southern region.** The only kings of this name 
known to us are the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya P 
and the three Western Gahga chiefs of that name. 
Out of these three, Rachamalla or Rajamalla I is too early. 
The king referred to may be Rajamalla II whose Narasapur 
plates were issued in S. 824-902 a. d.^ These identifica- 
tions depend upon the probabilities of the Karas using the 
so-called Gafiga era and that era having started from 778 

A. D. 

The object of the inscription on the Dhenkanal plates 
was to record the grant of the village of Kon^aspara to 
Bhatfa Jagaddhara for the purpose of bringing down rain 
(Vrishtukama-nimiffaya)? 

The three inscriptions of Daridi Mahadevt prove that 
the statements of the Dhenkanal plates of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevt that “the Kara family were known only to 
fame , and “who finding the earth with all her Kara kings 
dead and gone** are incorrect. Tribhuvana Mahadevt was 
succeeded by Subhakara II, the younger brother of 
SSntikara. There cannot be any doubt about the fact 

1 Epi. Ind.. Vol, VII App. p. 5, note 4. 

^ Ibid,, Vol. VIII App. II, p. 3 ; Epi. Cam., Vol. X, p. 25, no. 90. 

5 Journal of the Bihar 6k- Orissa Research Society, Vol. II 1916 
pp. 419-27. 
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that this ^ubhakara was quite different from Subhakara, 
the contemporary of the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong, and 
the son of Sivakara I, and the grandson of KshemaAkara. 
All inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevt agree in stating that 
Subhakara was succeeded first of all by his queen, whose 
name, according to certain scholars, was Gauri. Then 
^ubhakara’s daughter, Dandi, ascended the throne. Out 
of the three grants of Dapdi Mahadevt^ two only are dated. 
The earliest date is to be found in the first Ganjam plate 
of the year 180 which may be equivalent to 958 a. d. By 
this plate the great queen granted the village of VillagrSma 
situated in the Eastern Division of the Barada-^^an^^r 
district (vishaya) of the Koftgoda Mandala. The Purva- 
khanda of the KoAgoda mandata is still known by that name 
in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. The 
grant was issued on the 5th day of the dark half of the 
month of Marga^irsha of the year 180.^ 

The second Ganjam plate of Dandi Mahadevt is undated. 
It contains the important information that the KoAda 
mandala was situated in Southern Kosala. By this plate 
the queen granted the village of Garasambh3 in the 
district of Arttani on the occasion of the Uffarayana? 
The third and the most recently discovered inscription of 
Da^idi Mahadevt is the KumuraAga plate of the year 187. 
By this inscription the queen granted the village of 
KSnta^aranagari in the district of KhidiAgabhSra of the 
KuAgada Mandala in Southern Tosala, on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Jyaishtha of the year 187.^ The 

1 EpL Ind.. VoL VI, pp. 133-40. 

2 Ibid., pp. 140-42. 

5 Journal of the Bihar S Orissa Research Society, pp, 564-8 U 
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Kumurafiga plate informs us that the KuAgada or the 
KoAgoda mandala was situated in Southern Tosala, whereas 
the second Ganjam plate states that it was situated in 
Southern Ko^ala, and, therefore, it is apparent that in Orissa 
Tosala and Ko^ala were equivalents. The dated inscrip- 
tions of Dandi Mahadevt prove that the queen was reigning 
from 958 to 965 a. d., if the dates can be referred to the 
GaAga era. We do not know what happened to the Kara 
family after Dandi Mahadevt. Evidently the BhaSjas 
regained power and were able to regain Northern KhiSjali 
under or in the time of Netribhafija H, the son of 
Vidyadharabhahja. 

The discovery of M. Sylvain Levi leaves no doubt 
about the fact that the first group of Kara kings bore the 
title of Ke^ari. The inscriptions of the second group of 
Kara kings prove that one of their ancestors was called 
Unmattake^ari, but the title is not applied to any king of 
the second group. We do not know whether these later 
Kara kings had other birudas or not, but kings with the 
name Kesari are to be met with in some inscriptions of Orissa 
and records of other countries. At least three inscriptions 
arc known of a king named Uddyotake^ari. The earliest 
inscription of the reign of this prince was discovered in a 
ruined cave assigned to the mythical Lalatendukei^ari of 
the native tradition of Orissa, on Kha^dagiri, three miles 
from Bhuvane^vara in the Puri district. According to this 
inscription in the 5th year of the reign of Uddyotakej^ari 
the old temples and well on the KumSra hill were repaired.^ 

In the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela of 
KaliAga we have seen that Udayagiri is called the Kuman 
1 Epi. Ind., Vol. XIIL p, 166, no. XVI. 
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hill. From the inscription in Lalatenduke^ari’s cave we 
leam that Khandagiri was called the KumSra hill. The 
ancient names of Khandagiri and Udayagiri were, therefore, 
Kumara and Kumari. In the Navamuni cave on the same 
hill there is another pilgrim’s record belonging to the reign 
of Uddyotake^ari. It states^ that in the year 18 of the reign 
of Uddyotakesari the Acharya Kulachandra’s disciple, 
^ubhachandra came to this shrine.^ Another inscription, 
discovered somewhere in Bhuvanesvara, but now missing, 
was incised in the 18th year of the reign of Uddyotakesari, 
Lord of the three KaliAgas. From the published texts the 
late Dr. Kielhorn compiled the following summary of this 
inscription : of the lunar race, his son 

Dirgharava, and his son ApavSra who died childless ; after 
him, Vichitravirya (another son of Janamejaya), his son 
Abhimanyu, his son ChapdihSra, and his son Uddyota- 
ke^arin, whose mother was Kolavati of the solar race.”^ 
Beyond this we do not know anything of Uddyotakesari. 
If his ancestor, Janamejaya, is the same as MahSbhavagupta 
of the Soma-vadiSi dynasty of MahakoSala, then, inspite 
of his affix Keiart he cannot be taken to be a descendant 
of the Kara dynasty. 

A king of Orissa with the affix KeSari continued to 
rule over some part of Orissa till the middle of the 11th 
century a. d. Among the feudatories who combined to 
recover Northern Bengal for the Pala king, RamapSla, is 
mentioned Jayasiihha of Dai^idabhukti, who is said to have 
uprooted king Karnakesari of Utkala. The campaign for 

1 Epi. Ind,, Vol, Kill pp. 165^6. no. XIV. 

2 Ibid., Vol. V. App.p. 00, no. 668 j Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. VIh 1838, pp. 558 //. pi. XXIV. 
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the restoration of RSmapSla to Northern Bengal cannot 
have taken place later than 1060 a. d., and therefore, 
Jayasimha's defeat of Karpakesari must have taken place 
some time earlier. Uddyotake^ari is called “the Lord of 
TrikaliAga** in the lost Bhuvanesvara inscription but in the 
Uamacharifa of Sandhyakaranandin Kar^akesari is styled 
the Lord of Utkala, ^ evidently because by that time the 
rest of the three KaliAgas had been conquered by the 
Eastern GaAga king, Vajrahasta, who ascended the throne 
in 1038 A. D.^ In 1078 a. d., Anantavarman ChodagaAga 
made an end of all minor dynasties, including, perhaps, 
Karnake^ari who was ruling over Northern Orissa, adjoin- 
ing Dairidabhukti or the modern district of Midnapore, as 
the last representative of his dynasty. We do not know 
whether Kar^iake^ari belonged to the Kara dynasty or the 
lunar dynasty of Uddyotake^ari. 


Appendix I 

A new copper plate grant was discovered recently in 
the State of Hindol and is in the possession of the chief 
of that State. I am indebted to Pandit Tarake^var Ganguli 
of the MayurbhaBja State for an indifferent photograph of 
two sides of this plate. The inscription is one of !$ubhakara 
of the Kara dynasty, but it mentions a new line in the 
ancestry of the Kara kings. In the third line it is stated 

^ Memoirs of fhe Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL III, p, 36 j Rdmacharita, 
II. 5, commentary. 

2 Epi. Ind., Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 17, list no. 22. 
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that when Lakshmikara and other kings had gone to 
heaven, in that family was bom the illustrious 3ubhakara 
(LI. 3 & 5). The Bhaum-anvaya is mentioned in the 
beginning of L. 3. The son of this ^ubhakara was 
l§5ntikara (L. 7). His son was born of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi, (L. 10), the Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja 
Parame^vara ^ubhakaradeva H. The grant was issued 
from Subhadeva-Pataka in .the year 18(7 9)3 of the bright 
half on the seventh day of Sravana. The charter records 
the grant of the village of Rohila or Roddila in the district 
(vishaya) of Northern Tosali, to the god Vaidyanatha 
dedicated in the temple (Ayafana) of Pulindesvara. Half 
of the village was to be given to Vaidyanatha for rapanOt 
scents, flowers, lamps, incense, naivedya, vali^ charu, and 
puja as well as for the maintenance of the temple-servants 
and the repairs of the temple and the other half for the 
supply of SafrGt kaupina, etc., of Saiva ascetics. I have 
not been able to read the inscription completely or 
satisfactorily from the photograph supplied to me, because 
the copper plate was plentifully sprinkled with powdered 
chalk before it was photographed. The genealogy of the 
first group of Kara kings stands as follows ; 

Kshemahkara 

Param-opdsaka 

Sivakari 

Patama- Jafhagafa 

^ubhakara 

ParamaSauiafa (Neulpur plate). 

The genealogy of the first dynasty of Kara kings is 
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carried on for several generations by the Chaurasi plate. 
Thus we have : 

KshemaAkara 
l^ivakara I-Jay5vali 
^ubhakara-Madhavadcvi 
i^ivakara II 

The genealogy of the second group of the Kara kings 
is longer and more complicated : 

Unmattasiihha 

Gayada 

Lo^abhara 


Kusumabhara Lalitabhara 


^antikara l^ubhakara 11 

According to the Dhenkanal plates of Tribuvana 
Mahadevtf she was the wife of Lalitabhara, but, according 
to the Hindol plates, Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the wife 
of !$antikara. Whether this is a mistake of the Dhenkanal 
inscription due to the imperfection of my own decipherment, 
cannot be determined at present. The donor of the new 
Hindol plate should, therefore, be l^ubhakara II. Lakshmi- 
kara mentioned as the ancestor of the second group of 
Kara kings is a new name which has not been met with 
before. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE BHANJA dynasties 

The Bhanjas of Orissa are undoubtedly the oldest 
representatives of the Royal dynasties of Ancient Orissa. 
They are much older than the Gahgas or the Somavaihsis 
and as such the modem States ruled over by them are far 
more important for the study of the ancient and mediaeval 
history of that country than any of their neighbours. The 
present Chiefs of Mayurabhafija claim descent from the 
Kachhvaha clan of Rajputs, because when the Mughals 
conquered Orissa, the people of Orissa found that the 
Rajputs were the principal Hindu nobles in the Mughal 
Empire and it became a fashion in Orissa to claim Rajput 
origin. Even dynasties which were ancient when the 
Hupas were being civilised into Rajputs, began to claim 
Rajput descent. Thus we find the Vizianagram House 
claiming to be descended from Rajputs in 591 a. d., a period 
when the very name Rajput was unknown in India. Following 
this fashion the Bhafijas of Orissa began to claim Rajput 
descent forgetting the fact that their ancestors were great 
kings in their own country when the Pratiharas and 
ChShamanas were uncouth barbarians. Therefore, we find 
in the Gazetteer of the Feudatory States of Orissa that, 
‘‘the Mayurbhafij State was founded some 1300 years ago 
by one Jai Singh, who was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur 
in Rajputana. Jai Singh came on a visit to the shrine of 
Jagannath at Puri and married a daughter of the then 
21 
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Gajapati Raja of Orissa and received Hariharpur as a 
dowry. Of his sons, the eldest, Adi Singh, held the gadi 
of the Mayurbhafij State. The annals of the Mayurbhafij 
Raj family, however, say that Jai Singh came to Puri with 
his two sons, Adi Singh and Jati Singh, the elder of whom 
was married to a daughter of the Puri Raja. 

“When returning home Jai Singh conquered Raja 
Mayuradhwaja, then holding the gadi of Bamanghati. In 
the vernacular almanac written annually in the Mayurbhafij 
State, this Bamanghati is regarded ever since that period 
as the original place of residence of the Raj family, and 
the State is called after Mayuradhwaja. In every State- 
seal the design of a peacock was introduced as a family 
distinction. According to family tradition, the limits of 
the State of Mayurbhafij from the year 1538 a. d. up to the 
year 1831 extended to Bhafijbhum and Khelor parganas 
in the north ; to the Balasore district in the east ; 
to the Nilgiri State in the south-east ; to the Baitarani 
river in the south, and Porahat and Dhalbhum Raj in 
the west.*'* 

The fallacy of this statement has been proved by more 
than one writer. Mr. B. C. Mazumdar stated in 1925 that 
the Bhafijas of the present day Mayurbhafij, Keonjhar and 
Baud are in no way related to or connected with the 
early Bhafijas who founded the State of Mayurbhafij.'-^ 
He points out clearly that the dates recorded in the family 
annals are absurd as Man Singh’s expedition or rather that 
of his son, Jagat Singh, did not take place before 1589. 

^ Bengal Gazetteers. Feudatory States of Orissa, Calcutta, 1910. 
p. 239. 

* Orissa in the Making, p. 119. 
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Mr. B. C. Mazumdar did not observe that the present town 
of Jaipur was founded by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 11 
during the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-48) 
and Amber was not the capital of the Kachhvahas till the 
14th century, when they were known as the kings of 
Dhundhar or even Gopadri or Gwalior. He believes that 
like the so-called Chauhan or Chahamana Chiefs of the 
Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group, the present Bhafijas were 
new-comers in Orissa in the 16th century a. d. There was 
no Man Singh in Rajputana thirteen centuries ago and it 
is extremely doubtful whether the Kachchhapaghata or the 
Kachhvaha Rajputs existed as a separate clan in 610 a. d. 
Therefore, this genealogy of the present-day BhaKjas must 
be regarded to be as fictitious as that of the Chauhans of 
the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group. 

Forgetful of their ancient past the modem Bhafijas 
employed some extremely ignorant person to carve out a 
Rajput genealogy for them in the 17th or the 18th century. 
From epigraphical and historical documents it can be 
proved that the Bhafija rulers occupied and ruled over 
parts of Orissa, almost in unbroken succession, till our 
times, and at the end of the examination of the documents 
relating to them one must come to the only possible 
conclusion, that the present Bhafijas are lineal descendants 
of the ancient Bhafijas. 

The Bhafijas came to the forefront for the first time 
in the beginning of the 9th century. The earliest known 
Bhafija Chief is Neftabhafija 1, who lived in the 8th century 
and is known only from one landgrant recently discovered 
in the Baudh State. There is no genealogy of the donor 
in this inscription and the legend of the birth of the 
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ancestor from an egg is also omitted. By his charter king 
Nettabhafija granted a field called StamvakSra laundaka, 
in the district (vishaya) of Tula^rifiga, to a BrShmana named 
MsdhavasvHmin of the VSjasaneya chavana of the Yajur- 
veda, and the Kanva-Parasara for the merit of (his) 
deceased queen, Vasata, on Thursday the third fifhi of the 
dark half of Karttika of the 18th year of his reign. The next 
king of the BhaHja dynasty was most probably, Satrubhafija, 
who is known to us from several landgrants, but it is also 
possible that his father Silabhafija I was also a king. 
A village called Silabhahja-pati is mentioned as the place 
of residence of the donee of a Somavaihsi grant.^ The 
earliest inscription of this king is not dated and was 
discovered some time before 1898 in the State of Sonpur. 
According to this charter, Satrubhafija was the son of 
^ilabhahja. He was born of the family produced out of 
an egg (Andajavamsa-prabhava) and the only title used is 
Patama-vaishnava. The charter records the grant of a 
piece of land called Milupadi in the district of Royara to 
a Brahmana named Krishna of the Kasyapa gofra who was 
an immigrant from the village of Alapa and belonged to 
the Samaveda. It was sealed with the Royal Seal by 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi.^ Among the places mentioned, the 
name of the district, Royara, is perhaps the same as that in 
the Sonpur State.’ The next inscription of Satrubhafija was 
discovered in April 1916 in the village of Kumurukela in 
the same State. The charter was issued on the 12th day 
of the bright half of the month of Karttika of the 18th year 

1 Epi. Ind. Vot. III. p. 354 

2 Ibid.. Vol. XI. pp. 98-101. 

’ Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 200. 
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of the reign of ^afrubhafija, and if records the grant of the 
villages of Jainfamura and Kumurukela situated in the 
Uttarapalli to a BrShmana named Manoratha of the Ka^yapa 
Gofra and the Bahvrcha Chavana who was an immigrant 
from Vangakufi and an inhabitant of Gandhafapati.^ In 
this record Silabhanja is not mentioned but another person 
named Angafi (perhaps Angaffi) is brought in as the 
ancestor of the king. The mention of the name Gandhafa- 
pafi as the name of a village in this inscription and of 
Gandhafa as the remote ancestor of Ranabhanja I in the 
Baudh plates of the year 54 proves that Gandhafa was one 
of the remote ancestors of ^afrubhafija. The undated 
Sonpur plates show that the order was addressed to the 
officers of the Mandala of both the Khifijalis {Ubhaya- 
Khinjali-'Mandata) but the Kumurukela plates contain an 
order addressed to the officers of the Mandala of Khifijall. 
Both records were issued from the city of Dhrfipura. A 
new record of Safrubhafija has been discovered in Tekkali. 
This inscription, which is dated, contains the names of 
the father and grandfather of Silabhafija I. The legend 
about the birth of the ancestor from an egg is omitted in 
this record. By this charter Safrubhanja, son of SilabhaSja I, 
grandson of Pallagambhira and great-grandson of Yatha- 
^ukha, granted the village of Kanfamulla in the district 
(vishaya) of Salvadda to two Brahmanas of the Vasishfha 
gofra named Vishnusvamin and Narayanaswamin. The 
charter is dated [V. S.] 800 Kdrdfika Sadi 8 or October 744 

A.D. 

Though Silabhafija I is mentioned in two only of the 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. //, 1916, 

pp, dTQ-SS, 
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three charters of his son ^atrubhafija, he is known to us 
from many inscriptions of his grandson Ranabhafija I. Thus 
he is mentioned in the Singhara plates of RanabhaSja I 
of the regnal year, 9, in the Baudh unpublished plates of 
the same king of the regnal year 28, and the Chakardharpur 
plates of this king of the regnal year 24. The birth of the 
ancestor of the dynasty from an egg is mentioned in two 
grants only but this account is further elaborated in the 
inscriptions of his successors. The mention of the legend 
shows that the legend of the birth of the founder of the 
dynasty from the egg of a pea-hen was very well-known 
even at that time. Nothing is known of the manner in 
which Satrubhahja acquired independence. The fact that 
he presumed to issue grants of land even though he dared 
not assume royal titles openly shows that he was merely 
a rebellious vassal of the Kara Kings who had usurped 
royal functions. From the fact that he is mentioned as 
being in possession of both the Khifijalis shows that he 
ruled over both banks of the Mahanadi, His son and pro- 
Jbably his immediate successor, Ranabhafija I, gradually 
assumed independence. Satrubhafija is styled a Ranaka 
in his charter of the 15th year of his reign but is called 
simply a devout worshipper of Vishnu in the earlier in- 
scriptions. His son, Ranabhafija gradually rose from the 
rank of a Ranaka to that of a Maharaja. RanabhaSja I was 
a Ranaka in the 9th year of his reign when the Singhara 
plates were issued. This charter contains the names of 
Silabhafija and Satrubhanja as the ancestors of the 

^ I have discussed the necessity of calling Ranabhahja, son of 
^atrubahnja, Ranabhahja L in my paper on the Baudh plates of Kanaka- 
bhanja/^/^.. VoL XIV. 1928. 
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donor, who is called the master of both the Khifijalis, 
who had obtained the five great sounds and whose 
feet were worshipped by the great feudatories {Mafia- 
samanfas). It was issued from the city of Dhritipura 
and it mentions the dynasty as being founded by a 
person produced out of an egg. It records the grant 
of the village of Singhara-Mahallopi in the Dakshina-palli 
Bhogi-Khanda of the Khifijali Mandafa^ situated on the 
banks of the river Vyaghra to a Brahmana named Vihe of 
the Ka^yapa gofra^ of the Vajur-veda, an inhabitant of 
Gandhatapati who had emigrated from the village of 
Bhadrapalasi in the country of Magadha (Magaha) in the 
9th year of the king's reign. The inscription was incised 
by the goldsmith and merchant, Padmanabha, son of Pandi. 
In this inscription Ranabhafija I is called the devout 
worshipper of the goddess Stambhe^vari and of ^iva.^ The 
next known inscription is the Tasapaikera grant. In this 
inscription the only ancestor of Ranabhafija I mentioned 
is l^atrubhafija. In this record also we find the king 
mentioned as the lord of both the Khifijalis, Ranaka, a 
devout worshipper of Vishnu, born of the family produced 
from an egg and one who has obtained the five great sounds 
as well as the favour of the goddess Stambhe^vari. The 
charter records the grant of the village of Tasapaikera on 
the river Mahanadi in the Uttarapalli division. The king 
is called the Lord of both Khifijalis. The donee was 
l^ridhara, a Brahmana of the Bharadvaja gofra^ an inhabit- 
ant of the village of Kamari, who belonged to the 
Madhyandina branch of the Yajur-veda and who was an 
immigrant from Bhata Nirola. The grant was issued in 
I Ibid., Vol. VL 1920, pp. 481-86, 
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the sixteenth year of the king's reign on the 6th day of an 
unspecified month. It was engraved by the goldsmith 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi.^ The Chakardharpur plates of 
the same king were issued in the 24th year. They were 
discovered in the village of Chakardharpur in the State 
of Daspalla. In this inscription ^ilabhafija I is mentioned 
as the grandfather and Satrubhafija as the father of 
Ranabhafija I. The charter was issued from Dhritipura and 
in it Ranabhanja I is mentioned as the Lord of both the 
Khifijalis, one who has obtained the five great sounds, the 
boon of the goddess Stambhe^vari, born of the family 
produced out of an egg, the devout Vaishnava and Ranaka. 
It records the grant of the village of Tulenda in the district 
(Vishaya) of Tullasihga in the Man da la of Khifijali to 
Padmakara of the Krishn-atreya gofra and of the Chhandoga 
Charana and the Kauthuma &dkhd of the SSmaveda, who 
was an immigrant from the village of PechipStaka in the 
Mandala of Varendri (Northern Bengal) and an inhabitant 
of Buralla. The inscription was incised by the merchant 
and goldsmith Sivanaga, son of Pandi.^ In the Baudh 
plates of the year 26th Ranabhafija I is mentioned as the 
son of SatrubhaHja, master of both the Khifijalis, one who 
has obtained the five great sounds, who was saluted by the 
great SSmantas, one who had obtained the favour of the 
goddess Stambhe^vari and Ranaka. The charter was 
issued from Dhrtipura and records the grant of a piece 
of land to the south of the river Mahanadi and east of the 
river Salahki named Balla^|:^ga in the Khatia district 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL II, 1916 
pp. 167-77. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VI, 1920, pp. 266-74. 
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(Vis hay a) of the Khinjali Mandala, to a Brahmana named 
Bhaffapufra Damodara of the Maudgalya gofra and the 
Kanva Sakha of the Vajasaneya char ana of the Yajur-veda, 
who was an emigrant from the Bhatta village of KhaduvS- 
pali in the Middle country (Madhya-desd), on the fifth day 
of the bright half of the month of Margasirsha of the year 
26 of the reign. After the death of the donee the grant 
was given to his son Chhadoka. The charter was written 
by the merchant and goldsmith, Sivanaga, son of Pandi.^ 
The village of Vallasringa has been identified with Balasinga 
about two miles from Baudh and situated on the confluence 
of the rivers Salki and Mahanadi, and the district of Khatia 
with the pargana of Machhiakhanda of the Baudh State.^ 
A new charter of Ranabhaiija I was discovered in the State 
of Baudh in 1915 and sent by the Political Agent of the 
Orissa Feudatory States. A summary of the contents of 
the inscription was published by the late Rai Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri in the annual report of the Archa'ological 
Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for the year 1916-17, (p. 4, 
para. 5). The charter gives the names of Silabhafija and 
Satrubhahja as the grandfcither and father of RanabhaKja I. 
The object of this charter is to record the grant of 
the village of Vahiravada on the banks of the Mahanadi 
and included in the Dakshinapali district of the Khifijali 
Mandala to the god Vijayesvara by the Mahadevi Vijya or 
Vidya, the daughter of the Ranaka Niyarnama. Rara- 
bhaHja I is called the devout worshipper of Vishnu, born 
in the family produced from an egg, Lord of both the 
Khifijalis, one who had obtained the five great sounds and 

1 Epi. Ind., Vol. XlJf pp. 326^28. 

Ibid., Vol. XVHI, P. 300. 

22 
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the favour of the goddess Stambhe^vari, whose feet were 
worshipped by the great Samantas and Ranakas. The 
actual donor of the plates is the Paramesvart Nlahadev'i Vijya 
(Vidya orVijaya) the daughter of the Pdnaka Niyarnama, 
who is evidently the principal queen of Ranabhanja I. The 
date of this inscription is expressed in the form of a curious 
chronogram Indu- Vdk- Vimsati- Varshe which would ordinarily 
mean the year 2011 of some era. But evidently the writer 
meant Vak to mean 1 and to add it with Indu^ 1, to twenty, 
thus making twenty-two. This charter was also engraved by 
the merchant and goldsmith Sivanaga, son of Pandi.‘ 

The last known inscription of Ranabhaiija I in which 
SilSbhafija I and Satrubhafija are mentioned is an undated 
record recently discovered in the Baudh State. In this 
grant also the King is styled a Rsnaka, one who has 
obtained the five great sounds and the favour of the 
goddess, Stambhesvari, and who was born in the family 
produced from an egg. By this charter the King granted 
the village of Amvasari in the Dakshinapali, the khuriJa 
of Sivara, of the Mandala of Khihjali to a BrShmana 
named Devahara, who had emigrated from the middle 
country and was an inhabitant of the village of Hrishipadraka, 
who belonged to the Kanva gofra, the A^valSyana &akhd 
and the Vahvricha charana [of the Rig-veda]. The charter 
was written by Padmanabha, son of the merchant Pandi, 
an inhabitant of Gandhatap^ti, who also composed the 
grant of the year ^ of the same king. This grant was also 
issued from Dhfitipura. The last but one charter of 
Ranabhanja I was issued from Dhfitipura in the year 54 
of his reign. In this inscription the only ancestor of the 

> This inscription is beinjj published In the Bpigraphla indies. 
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king mentioned is Gandhata, who gave the name Gandhata- 
pati to the village mentioned above. For the first time 
Ranabhafija I is styled Maharaja in this record in which 
all other titles are dropped. There is a gap of 28 years 
between the Baudh plates of the year 26 and this charter. 
Therefore, Ranabhafija must have assumed the royal title 
within this period of 28 years. His father Satrubhanja 
had no titles at the beginning, then he became a Rsnaka. 
But his son, after remaining a Ranaka for at least 26 years, 
assumed the title of Maharaja. The charter records the 
grant of the village of Konatinthi in the district (Vishaya) 
of Khatiya in the Manifala of Khinjali to a Brahmana of 
the Rohita gotra and the Chhandogya charana and 
Kauthuma ^akha of the Sama-veda called Bhataputra 
whose name has been omitted through negligence. The 
donee had immigrated from the village of Apilomuleri and 
was an inhabitant of Amvasarasara. The grant was issued 
on the New Moon day of the month of Bhadrapada in the 
34th year of the king’s reign. It was written by the 
Sandhi-vigrahiya Himadatta and engraved by the Arkasali 
Gonaka.^ Konatinthi has been identified with Kontuani 
about two miles south of Baudh and Amvasarasara with 
Ambasarabhitta in the Sonpur State, about 12 miles 
from Baudh. 

Another grant of Ranabhafija I, exactly similar in style 
and composition to the Baudh plates of the year 34, has 
been discovered in the Baudh State. In this grant also 
the only ancestor mentioned is Gandhata and the draft is 
exactly the same as that of the grant of the year 34. 
Rapabhafija I is called Maharaja and born of the family 

' Epi. Ind., Vol. XU, pp 322-^2 
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produced from an egg. The charter records the grant 
of the village of Turulla in the district (vis hay a) of Tulla- 
sringa of the Khifijali Mandala^ to a Brahmana named 
Subhadama of the Bharadvaja gofra and the Kainiva sdkhd 
of the Yajur-veda charana, who had emigrated from the 
village of Takari in the Savathi (Sravasti) country and 
was an inhabitant of Bhatta-Tadala in the Odra country, 
on the fifth day of the bright half of the month of Phalguna 
of the 58th year of the king’s reign. The grant was 
drafted by the Sandhi-vigrahika Himadatta, who also 
drafted the grant of the year 54.^ 

In the majority of his charters Ranabhanja I is styled 
“Lord of both the KhiSjalis.” Many of the villages or the 
districts in which such villages were situated were on the 
river MahSnadi. Mr. Hira Lai is inclined to identify 
Khifijali with Keunjhar. There were two divisions of 
Khifijali and he conjectures these two divisions to be 
Upper and Lower Keunjhar. The identification is very 
tempting, because Mr. Parmananda Acharya informed 
me when he was excavating at Paharpur in the Rajshahi 
district of Bengal with me during the winter of 1925-26 
that the common people of Panchpir in the Mayurbhafija 
and Keonjhar States speak Kenjhari and not Kendajhari, 
which is phonetically very much near to Khinjali. But 
modern Keonjhar is far away from the Mahanadi and, 
therefore, it is extremely doubtful whether Keonjhar should 
be identified with Khifijali unless one is prepared to admit 
that Keonjhar at one time extended as far as the Ghumsur 
Taluqa of the Ganjam district. The villages mentioned 
in the charters of Ranabhanja I indicate that they were 
situated in the country on both banks of the upper reaches 
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of the MahSnadi. There is no indication yet of the 
conquest of the Kohgoda country or Southern Orissa in 
the reign of Ranabhafija L Only one capital, Dhritipura, 
is mentioned, which has not been identified as yet. 

We do not know as yet who succeeded RanabhaSja I, 
but one of his sons, Netribhafija II, issued grants of 
land, three of which have been discovered up to date. Out 
of these three sets of charters two were discovered in the 
Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency in 1917. These 
charters were issued from a place called Vijayavanjulvaka. 
In this inscription there are two verses at the beginning. In 
the prose portion it is stated that Netribhafija II was the 
great grandson of Silabhafija I, grandson of Satrubhafija 
and the son of Ranabhafija. The king is not given any other 
title except that he was a devout worshipper of ^iva. The 
charter records the grant of the village of Ratafiga in 
the district ay 5) of Vasudeva-y^^a/z^a to a Brahmana 

named Golasarman Agnihotri of the Vajasaneya charana 
and the Kanva &akha of the Yajur-veda and of the Kausika 
Qofra and two others named Gaula^arman II and Guha- 
sarman. The messenger, Dutaka, of the grant was the 
Bhatta Mangala and it was composed by the Sandhi- 
vigrahika Sivaraja. The engraving was done by the Akshasali 
(perhaps the same term as Arkdsdli of the Baudh plate of 
Ranabhafija I of the year 54) Durgadeva. There is no 
date in this inscription and we find the biruddj Dharma-- 
kolasa, of Netribhafija II in the first part of the inscription.^ 
The village of Ratafiga has been identified with Rottongo 
in the Ghumsur Taluqa of the Ganjam district and VSsu- 


* Epi. Ind. Vol. xviii> pp. 293 - 95 . 
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deva-khanda with Vasudevapur, four miles from RataAga.^ 
The next grant of Netfibhanja II, recently discovered, was 
also issued from the same place and is not dated. We 
find the same biruda for the king and no other titles. 
The charter records the grant of the village of MachchhSda 
in the Machchhada-Khanda to a Brahmapa named 
Bhatfa-Rudada (Rudrata) who belonged to the Vstsa 
gofra and the Vajasaneya charana of the Yajur-veda. 
Machhada-grama has been identified with Machhgaon in 
the Cuttack district, and the district of Machhada-Khan4a 
with the district around Machhgaon by Mr. Hira Lai. This 
Machhgaon is a port in the Cuttack district about nine 
miles from the Devi estuary, but Mr. C. R. Krishnama- 
charlu is inclined to identify Machhada-grama with 
Majhigaon in the Berhampur faluqa of the Ganjam district.^ 
The third inscription of Netribhafija II was discovered some- 
where in the Ghumsur Taluqa of the Ganjam district in the 
earlier part of the 19th century and its contents were pub- 
lished in 1837,’ which was reprinted by Sj. Nagendranatha 
Vasu Prdchya-vidyd-mahdrnava-Siddhdnfa-vdridhi^ There 
was a date in this inscription which cannot be read unless 
it is Samfa I for Samvat 1 and the 7th day of the bright 
half on the month of Magha. Like the previous two 
grants of the same king this charter was also issued from 
Vijayavafijulvaka. It does not give any title to Netri- 
bhafija II except that of a devout worshipper of Siva and 

’ Fpi. Ind.. IK ’^01. 

2 Ibid., Vnf. XVIII, pp, 501-03. 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL VI, 1857, pp. 669. 

4 Mayurabhanja Archeological Survey, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1911, App, pp. 
146-49. 
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the biruda of Kalydnakalaia. The same genealogy is 
given. The charter records the grant of the village of 
Machchhada in the Machchhada-Ar^iZ^r/a district to two 
Brahmanas of the Vajasaneya charana and the Vatsa 
gofra named Indradeva and Adityadeva, this village of 
Machchhada was given to Rudrata, a brother of the present 
donees, by the second grant, but the proportion of these 
three brothers is not determined in the grant. 

In the case of Netribhanja II it is sure that his father's 
capital Dhritipura was no longer in his possession and he 
had changed his capital to Vijayavanjulvaka. None of these 
two places have been identified as yet. If Machchhada is 
in the Cuttack district then NetfibhaHja II was in 
possession of Central and Southern Orissa from the 
Devi estuary to the Kudala Taluqa of the Ganjam district ; 
but if Machchhada is Majhigam in the Berhampur Taluqa 
then he was driven out of Khifijali after his father's death 
and sought refuge in Southern Orissa. 1 am inclined to 
favour the latter identification, because the places 
mentioned in other charters of Netribhanja II and his 
grand-nephew Vidyadharabhafija are all in the Ganjam 
district. 

Netribhahja 11 had another brother named Digbhafija. 
His son was Silabhahja II and his son Vidyadharabhafija is 
the next king of the Bhafija dynasty of whom we possess 
records. We possess no means of ascertaing whether 
Netfibhafija II was succeeded by his own son or by his 
brother Digbhafija. Again, we are not in a position to 
ascertain whether Vidyadharabhafija’s father, Silabhafija II, 
was a king or not, because it is also possible that after the 
extinction ot the direct line of Netfibhafija II in the second 
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or third generation after him, his brother’s grandson 
succeeded him. Vidyadharabhafija is known to us from 
two inscriptions, only one of which was published in 1887 
and the other in 1917. The plates published in 1837 were 
in the possession of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, then Commissioner 
of the Orissa division, and are now in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. The verses in the 
beginning of this inscription are the same as those to be 
found at the beginning of the three charters of NetribhaSja II. 
This inscription was also issued from VijayavaSjulvaka but 
is not dated. The genealogy begins from Ranabhahja I, 
who was the great-grandfather, then came DigbhaHja 
and after them came SilabhaSja II, who was the father of 
VidyadharabhaSja. The king possessed the bituda of 
Amogha-kalasa and in the genealogical table his great- 
grandfather and the king himself are given the titles of 
Maharaja^ but no titles are given to his father and grand- 
father. The object of the charter was to grant the 
village of Mula-Machhada (the original village minus the 
outlying hamlets) in the district of Machchada-khanda to a 
Brahmana named Bhatfa-Purandara of the Rauhita gofra 
and of the VSjasaneya charana of the Yajur-veda who was 
an immigrant from the village of Mamana in the district of 
Tadisama in Varendri. The grant was composed by the 
Sdndhi-vigrahika Stambha and engraved by the Akshasali 
Kumarachandra. The order was sealed by the queen from 
Trikalihga through the agency of the minister Bhafta 
Ke^avadeva.^ Mr. Hira Lai has wrongly identified the 
village of Mamana with Mandara in the Ghumsur Taluqa 
and Tadisama with TadasiAga in the same Jaluqa^ on the 

I Epi. Ind., Vof, XVIIL pp. 206-8, 
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supposition that the name of the province is Varebdhi; but 
this is clearly Varendhi and equal to Varendri or Northern 
Bengal,^ The only other known inscription of Vidyadhara- 
bhafija was discovered in the Ghumsur laluqa of the 
Ganjam district, while two charters of Netribhafija II and 
one of VidyadharabhaSja were discovered at Aska in the 
same district. The Ghumsur plates were also issued from 
Vijayavanjulvaka. They agree in all respects with the 
recently discovered charter of the same king. The object 
of the second charter is to record the grant of the village of 
Tundurava in the district of Ramalavvato a Brahmana of the 
Aupamanyava go fra and of the Vahvricha iakha named 
Bhatta Darukhandi. The grant was written by the Sandhi-- 
uigrahika Stambha and engraved by Aksha^ali Kumara- 
chandra. If was entered or recorded by Kesava and sealed 
by the queen from Tri-KaliAga through the agency of the 
minister (Manfrin) Stambhadeva.^ The mention of the 
Tri-Kaliftga Mahadepi in these two charters of Vidyadhara- 
bhahja shows that he had married in the family which was 
then ruling over Tri-Kalinga. The village of Tundurava 
has been identified with Tundura in the Aska Jafuga and 
the district of Ramalavva with Ravulabado in the same 
Taluqa of the Ganjam district.^ Vidyadharabhafija was 
succeeded by his son Netribhafija III (Nettabhafija) 
who is known from one inscription only. A set of three 
plates discovered in the State of Daspalla bears this 
inscription. This grant is not dated and was issued from 
Vijayavafijulvaka. By this charter the King granted a 

1 Epi. Ind.. Voi. XVIIL p. 501, 

2 Ibid,. Vol, IX. pp, 271-77, 

3 Ibid,, Voi, XVIII. p, 501, 

23 
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field called Valkakhanda in the village of Drollada in the 
district (vishaya) of Ramalavva in the Mandala of Khifijali to 
a Brahmana named Bhatta Purushottama of the Krishn- 
atreya gofva and the Chhandaga charana and the Kauthuma 
sakha of the Samaveda. The charter was sealed by Jaya 
Mafiadevtt recorded by the minister Bhatta Bapuka, 
entered by the Mahdprafthdra Kumara and composed by 
the Sdndhi-vigrahika Jayastambha. The mason, Durgadeva,^ 
engraved one of the charters of this king's father. The 
dynasty founded by Silabhafija I and Satrubhafija appears 
to have come to an end after the death of Netribhafija III 
or one or two of his immediate successors. Netribhafija II, 
Vidyadharabhafija and Netribhafija III ruled at Vijaya- 
vafijulvaka and not at Dhritipura. The villages granted 
by them were for the most part situated in KoAgoda and 
not in Khinjali but Netribhafija III regained control over 
Khifijali. It is, therefore, certain that they ruled over a 
kingdom which extended over the Ghumsur and Aska 
Taluqas of the Ganjam district. We do not know what 
became of them and how their rule came to an end in 
Southern Orissa. 

The next group of Bhafija kings ruled over the territory 
now occupied by the Bhafija Chiefs of Mayurabhafija and 
Keonjhar. It is not possible in the present state of our 
knowledge to connect them with any of the kings of the 
dynasty founded by ^ilabhafija I. Their genealogy begins 
with a king called Kotfabhafija, whose son was Digbhafija II, 
and his son, Ranabhafija, is the first known king of this 
group of the Bhafija dynasty. Many different scholars 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Sociefy, Vol. Ilf 1920 
pp. 276-79. 
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have tried to identify this dynasty with that founded 
by ^ilabhafija by assuming that both Ranabhaiijas 
were one and the same person. They assume 
that Kottabhahja was the same as ^ilabhaSja I and 
Digbhafija the same as !$atrubhanja, but the difference in 
the forms of the characters and the radical difference in 
the names of the fathers and the grandfathers prove 
definitely that the Ranabhafija of these two groups must 
be different persons. The genealogy proposed by 
Mr. Hira Lai, therefore, cannot be accepted as correct.^ 
The second group of BhaSja kings is known from three 
inscriptions only, all of them grants of land. Two of 
them were discovered at Bamanghati in the Mayurbhafija 
State and the third at Khandadeuli in the Daspalla State. 
Unlike all other Bhafija grants the plates of Ranabhafija II 
and his son, Rajabhafija, are single plates. The only 
connecting link between the first and the second 
group of Bhafija kings is to be found in the 
legend of the birth of the ancestor of the dynasty 
from an egg. The phrase Andaja-vamsa-prabhava 
to be found in the charters of Satrubhanja I and 
Ranabhafija I is omitted in those of Netjribhafija II, 
Vidyadharabhafija and Netribhafija III. The same legend 
is given in a more elaborate form in the inscriptions of the 
second group. The Bamanghati plates of the second 
group of kings mention that the Ganadanda Virabhadra 
was born in Kotta^rama from the egg of a pea-hen and was 
nursed by the renowned sage Va^ishtha. In his family 
was born Koffabhafija and his son was Digbhafija II. From 
him was born Ranabhafija II, who was a constant resident 


Ibid., p, 286. 
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of Khijjinga-kotfa. This is the first time that Khijjinga 
is mentioned in BhaHja history. The charter is dated in 
the year 288 of some unknown era and records the grant 
of four villages named Timandira, Nankolada, Jamvupa- 
draka and Pasanna in the district of Uttarakhanda, which 
included the districts of Korandiya and Devakunda, 
to a son of the Mahasamanfa Mandi.^ The Koffa or fort of 
Khijjiftga is certainly modern Khichihg, about ninety miles 
from Baripada, the present capital of the State. Jambu- 
padraka has been identified with Jamda, eight miles west 
of Bamanghati, Timandira, with Tendra, south-west of 
BamanghatL Korandiya with Korinjiya, five miles from 
Khiching and Devaku^ida still exists under the same name 
about seventy-five miles west of Baripada and eight miles of 
Bamanghati in the MayurbhaSja State. Even the mythical 
Ko(fasrama~7apovana has been identified with Kuting, 
thirty-two miles from Baripada.^ The second group of 
Bhanja kings are remarkable for the special form of the 
draft of their land-grants. Three grants of this group of 
kings are known and in these they use a different verb 
altogether. These charters are the Bamanghati and 
Khandadeuli plates of Rainiabhanja II and the Bamanaghlti 
plate of his son Rajabhafija. In all of these plates we 
find that the term Kusalt or Kusalinah, used as an 
adjective of the king in the prose portion immediately 
after his proper name, is omitted. Instead of the usual 
verbs, Manayafi^ Bodhayafi and Samadisayafi^ these three 
plates use the phrase S--dnunaya prdhah. The names of 
the Sandhi-vigrahika or Dufaka^ and the mason are 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XL, 1871, pp. 161 ff 

2 EpL Ind.j Vol. XVIII, pp. 300^301, 
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omiffed in the first of these two plates. The want of any 
title in the case of Ranabhafija II and his son RajabhaSja 
prove that they were minor chiefs and not kings though 
the term king is applied to them in the metrical portion. 
The absence of any title, regal, imperial or subordinate at 
a time when even petty kings had assumed the imperial 
titles of the Gupta period, Paramesvata’-Patamabhaffaraka- 
Maharajadhirajat is extremely significant. It proves that the 
second group of Bhafija kings were subordinates to some 
higher power. According to Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, the 
year 288 of the Bamanghati plate of Ranabhafija II is a 
date in the little known GaAga era and is equivalent to 
1066 A.D., which, if correct, would make the second group 
of Bhafija kings slightly earlier than the Eastern Ganga 
kings Anantavarman Chodaganga. Ranabhafija II was 
most probably succeeded by his son, Rajabhanja. We 
know this Chief from one charter only. In this record 
Kottabhafija is made the father of Ranabhafija II and the 
name of Digbhalija is omitted altogether. The legend of 
the ancestor of the dynasty having been born out of the 
egg of a pea-hen and nursed by the sage Vasishtha is 
mentioned as well as the fact that the king always resided 
in the fort of Khijjiiiga. The charter records the grant 
of the village of Brahmana-vasti in the district of the same 
name included in Khichiiiga to Subrahma, son of the 
Samanta Mundi. This Mundi is probably the same as 
the MahasSmanta Mandi, the donee of the Bamanghati 
plate of Ranabhafija II of the year 288. There is no date 
in the Bamanghati plate of Rajabhafija.^ The village of 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, 1871, Part 1, 
PP^ 161 ff 
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Brahmana-vasfi has*. been identified with BrShmanavas, six 
miles from Bamanghati and the district of the same name 
with the present sub-division of Bamanghati in the 
Mayurbhafija State. ^ In these two plates the peculiar title 
Gana^dancfa applied to Virabhadra, the ancestor of the 
dynasty, is taken by Mr. Hira Lai to be the same as 
Gandhata, the ancestor of Ranabhafija I. This is hardly 
possible, as the mention of Gandhata-pati as the name of 
a village in three grants proves that the name Gandhata is 
quite different from the term Gana-danda? This term 
Gana^danda has been correctly translated as ‘‘the office of a 
Hindu Republic,** and it would appear that the ancestor 
of Ranabhafija II was an officer with such a designation. 

The third inscription of the second group of Bhafija 
kings is exactly similar to the two just described. It 
was discovered at Khandadeuli near Bamanghati in the 
Mayurbhafija State. It also mentions that the ancestor 
of the second group of kings was the Gana^’danda Vira- 
bhadra and he was born out of the egg of a pea-hen and 
was nurtured in the hermitage of the sage Va^ishtha. In 
his family was born Kottabhafija, his son was Digbhafija, 
and his son was Ranabhafija 11 who resided in the 
fort of Khijjinga. The actual grant was made by Narendra- 
bhafija, the son of the king’s natural son (Aupayik-afmaja) 
Pnthvi-bhafija. By this charter the king gave the village 
of Bonula in the district of Uttarakhanda in the vishaya of 
Sidhahimba to a Brahmana named Bhafapufra Rafichho. 
Like the preceding two charters there is no date in this 


1 Epi. Ind., VoL XVUl p. 301. 

2 Ibid., p. 286. 
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one and the names of the officers are omitted.^ Mr. Hira 
Lai differs from the learned editor of the Khandadeuli 
plate and thinks that the actual grantor was Narendra- 
bhafija.^ The form of the grant shows that the grantor 
was RanabhaSija II and not his grandson, as the phrase 
Sanunaya ptahah shows. We do not know who succeeded 
Rajabhafija and what became of the Bhafijas in the 
intervening period between the second group and the third 
of the Bhahja dynasty. Some time later we find the third 
group of the Bhafija kings ruling over Northern Orissa, but 
in the absence of dates it is impossible to measure the 
difference in time which elapsed between these two. 
The third group of Bhafija kings are known to us from 
two charters and a stone inscription. The charters 
were issued by two brothers named Yasobhafija and 
Jayabhafija, who were the sons of Rayabhafija II and 
the grandsons of Virabhafija. From the charter of 
Yasobhafija discovered at Antirigram in the Purva-- 
khanda sub-division of the Ganjam district, we leam that 
the third group of the Bhafija kings traced their ancestry 
up to their fifth ascendant. The first ancestor mentioned is 
Devabhafija and his son was R^jabhafija I. A small votive 
inscription discovered at Khichihg by Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda mentions a king named Rayabhanja, who may be 
Rayabhafija I.^ Virabhafija, the grandfather of Yasobhafija 

1 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, IV, 1908^ 
pp, 172-77, 

2 Epi, lnd„ Vol. XVIII, p. 292, 

5 The Rai Bahadur supposed that Rsyabhanja was the Prakrit form 
of Rajabhahja. Evidently he was not aware of the discovery of the 
Antirigram plates of Yasobhafija and Jayabhanja, though the discovery 
of these records was announced as early as 1918 in the Annual Report 
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and Jayabhafija, was the son of Rayabhafija L The charter 
of Ya^obhafija is not dated, nor are any officers mentioned. 
The grant records the donation of the village of Komy^na 
in the district of Boda to a Brahmana of the Bharadvaja 
go fra and the Madhyandina iakha of the Yajur-veda 
named Jagadhara-Sarman, who was well-versed in the 
Vedas, law and astrology and who had immigrated from 
the village of Madhyavapabhumi in the district of Thihara 
and was an inhabitant of the village of Pattavadapataka 
in the district of Kontaravafiju, on the occasion of Vishnu’s 
waking, on the eleventh day of the bright half of Kartika. The 
only important historical information in the grant is to be 
found in the mention of the king as the lord of all the Khifiiali 
country and that he was the victor over Jagadekamalla.^ 
The village of Komyana has been identified with Konomona 
in the Chatrapur Taluqa and the district of Boda with Bodda 
Patti, three miles from Konomona in the Ganjam district. 
The village of PattavSdapataka has been identified with 
Patatupuram, Kontaravanga with Kotayagada in the 
Chatrapur Taluqa and Vapabhumi with Boppangi in the 
Ghumsur Taluqa of the Ganjam district.^ The charter of 
Jayabhafija was also discovered in the same village. It 
begins the genealogy with Virabhafija and mentions 
Rayabhafija II as the father of Jayabhafija. This charter 
was also issued in the third year and uses the titles of 
Raja and Mahamandalesvara in the case of the king. 

of the Assf, Archeological Superinfendenf for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
Madras, 1917-18, p. 137, The mistake has not been corrected in the 
Rai Bahadur’s latest publication on the ruins of Khichihg. 

1 Ibid., pp. 298-99 

2 Ibid. V. 502, 
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The grant records the donation of the village of ReAgarada 
in the district of Khifijaliya-gada on the occasion of a 
Lunar eclipse to a Brahmana named Jagadhara, an 
astrologer of the Bharadvaja gofra and the Madhyandina 
Sakha, who was an immigrant from the Brahmana village 
of Xakari in the Madhya-dei^a and an inhabitant of the 
village of Patavada-pataka in the district of Kontara-vaAga 
in Southern Toshala on the full moon day of the month of 
Jyaishfha of the third year of the king’s reign. The inscription 
mentions a number of officers by name. The heir-apparent 
minister (Uajapufr’^amafya’-yuvaraja) was the Akshapatali 
or record-keeper and his name was Virabhafija. The 
Sandhi-vigrahi, the Akshapaiali or record-keeper was 
Vajradatta. The minister of peace and war {Sandhi- 
vigrahi) was PunanSga. The chief of the royal guards 
was Bhupala. The law officer of the crown was Arapafa. 
Four other persons mentioned are Ranaka, named 
Lakshmi-kala^a, the royal maternal uncle Jathinaga and 
two private persons named Khandapala and Purafijaya. 
This charter differs from other later Bhafija charters in one 
fact ; it records the name of the writer, the merchant 
Gane^vara.^ 

The dates of the third group of BhaHja kings depend 
upon the identity of Jagadekamalla mentioned in the 
charter of Yasobhanja. Who this Jagadekamalla was, we 
are not in a position to determine definitely. In the list 
of Northern inscriptions compiled by Kielhorn there is no 
Jagadekamalla and the only chief who could be contem- 
poraneous with Yasobhafija is the MehSra chief Jagamalla, 

1 Ibid.. Vof. XIX. pp. 43-5 
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a feudatory of the Chslukya king Bhima II of Gujarat, 
of V. s. 1264-1207 a. d. In the list of Southern kings we 
know some Jagadekamallas : the Western Chalukya king 
Jayasiihha II, Jagadekamalla II of the same dynasty ; 
Jagadekamalla Malladeva of the BSna family of the Andhra 
country ; Jagadekamalla Permadi I of the Sinda family ; 
all of whom are too early for Ya^obhafija. Similarly 
Jagaddeva defeated by the Kakatiya Prola is also too 
early.^ After Ya^obhafija and Jayabhafija we do not know 
what happened to the Bhafija kings. These two kings are 
certainly later than the Eastern Gaiiga kings, Anantavarman 
Chodagahga and his immediate successors. They appear to 
have assumed the royal privilege of granting land during the 
rule of the weak later Gaiigas who followed Narasidiha I. 

The Bhafijas appear to have assumed the regal status 
for the first time under RanabhaKja I and to have lost it 
immediately afterwards. Ranabhafija II and his son were 
mere feudatories without any symbol of royalty. In the 
time of the third group they were also located in Northern 
Orissa and remained so up to the rise of the Surya-vaih^a 
dynasty. But from the time of the first group of kings 
scions of the dynasty had spread over Northern and 
Central Orissa, from Mayurbhafija, Keunjhar and Baudh 
in the North to Ghumsur and Jaipur in the extreme south. 
They remained in the flat country adjoining the hills, 
assuming independence when chance offered but professing 
fealty to the supreme power when the three great divisions 
were united under some powerful dynasty. The present 
chiefs of this dynasty must have migrated in Northern 
Orissa from Jaipur in the Madras Presidency and not 


I Ibid.. Vof, VIL App, p. 189. 
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from Jaipur in Rajputana. The Bhafijas, therefore, ruled 
over a very extensive area in Orissa and though they did 
not rule over the whole of it they are clearly one of the 
oldest royal families of India and the oldest ruling dynasty 
of Orissa. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF BHARJA KINGS 



Isf Group 
^flSbhafija I 

^atrubhafija 

1 

Ra^abhafija I 

1 


1 

Nctpbhafija II 

2nd Group 
KottabhaSja 

1 

Digbhafija 11 

1 

Ra^iabhaHja II 

1 

1 

Digbhafija I 

^ilSbhafija 11 

1 

Vidyadharabhafija 

1 

Nettabhafija III 

1 

RSjabhafija 

3rd Group 
Devabhafija 

1 

RSyabhafija I 

1 

Virabhafija 

1 

RayabhaSja II 

1 

1 

Ppfhvibhafija 

1 

Narendrabhafij a 


Ya^obhafija 


Jayabhafija 





APPENDIX II 


The genealogy and the chronology of the first and 
second groups of Bha&ja Kings are gradually taking shape 
on the basis of new discoveries. The most important dis- 
covery of BhaSja records is that of a charter of Satrubhafija 
at Tekkali. I received pencil rubbings of this important 
inscription from Mr. Parmananda Acharya of the Mayur- 
bhaSja State. This inscription supplies us with the names 
of the father and the grand-father of ^ilsbhafija I, 
Yathasukha and Pallagambhira, who are not known from 
any other inscription. This inscription also supplies a 
regular date, Samvaf 800, evidently of the Vikrama era 
for Satrubhafija. All other inscriptions of the first group 
of BhaEja kings are dated in regnal years. If SatrubhaHja, 
the father of RanabhaSja I, was reigning in V. S. 800-744-45 
A.D., then it becomes certain that the long reign of 
RanabhaHja I must fall in the last quarter of the 8th century 
or the first half of the 9th century a.d. This fits in with 
my supposition that Ra^abhafija I rose into power during 
the temporary decline in the fortunes of the Karas. 

Pt. TarakeSwar Ganguli kindly gave me five sets of 
charters recently discovered in the Baudh State for de- 
cipherment. One of these five bears the charter of a new 
king of the Bhaflja dynasty named Nettabhafija. This 
charter is the oldest inscription of the dynasty. It is incis- 
ed on thin plates of copper and its characters are the oldest 
used on any known charters of the BhaHja family. The 
genealogy of Net^abhafija is not given and the charter is 
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dated in regnal years only. If does not mention the 
descent of the Bhafija from the egg of a pea-hen or the 
goddess Stambhe^vari or even the Bhafija family. I have 
assigned this Netfabhafija to the Bhafija dynasty on account 
of the affix Bhafija* The date of this grant is Samvaf 18 
Karffika Vadi Vri 5. As the relationship of this Neffa- 
bhafija to ^atrubhafija and ^ilabhafija is not known, his 
name is not given in the genealogy printed above ; but 
Netfibhafija, the son of Ra^abhafija I, has been styled 
Netfibhafija H, and Netfabhafija, son of Vidy5dharabhafija, 
Nettabhafija III. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TUNIGAS. ^ULKIS AND NANDAS 

In the dark period which intervenes between the fall 
of the Kara dynasty and the conquest of Northern Orissa 
by the Eastern GaAgas of KaliAganagara, several petty 
dynasties ruled over different parts of Orissa, Among 
them the best known are the Sulkis, Nandas and the 
TuAgas. At one time I supposed that the term l^ulki was 
a modern corruption of Solanki, r. e,, Chalukya or 
Chaulukya of the inscriptions, but the discovery of the 
Haraha inscription of the Maukhari I^Snavarman of v. s. 
611-554 ^ has placed the Sulkis in a different position. We 
learn from the 13th verse of this record that : 

“Who, being victorious and having princes bending at 
his feet, occupied the throne after conquering the lord of 
the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting 
elephants, after vanquishing in battle the ^ulikas who had 
an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing 
the Gaudas, living on the sea-shore, in future to remain 
within their proper realm.'^“ 

This proves that even in the middle of the 6th century 
A. D,, the Sulkis occupied some portion of Orissa between 
the Gaudas of Bengal in the North, and the Andhras in 
the South. The Sulkis are known from a number of their 
grants on copper plates, the majority of which were 
discovered recently in the Dhenkanal State of Orissa. 

^ Epi. Ind, Vof, XIV, pp. 110-21, 

2 Ibid., p, 120. 
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Previous to this discovery this family was known from 
two inscriptions only of Kulastambha. The late Mr. 
Monmohan Chakravarti, the pioneer of historical research 
work in Orissa, published the earliest known grant of the 
Sulki kings in 1895, but at that time the dynasty and the 
mediaeval history of Orissa was so little known that even 
the name of the king, Kulastambha, could not be correctly 
read.^ 

The next inscription was discovered sixteen years later 
and was brought to notice by Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
in three separate publications : 

(1) The Archazological Survey of Mayutbhariia Vol. /, 
PP^ 157 ff 

(2) Bafiger Jartya Ifhifias, Vatsya Kanduy pp. 305-04. 

(3) Bafigtya Sahifya Parishad Pafrikdy Vol. XVIIf 
PP^ 59 ff. 

According to the genealogy given in this inscription 
Kafichanastambha was an ornament of the iSulki family. 
His son was Kalahastambha alias Vikramaditya. His son 
was Ranastambha and his son, again, Kulastambha. This 
Kulastambha is called Paramabhaifdvaka and a Ranaka. 
Immediately before his name, but without any epithet or 
word denoting the relationship between the two, comes the 
name of Ranastambha, who is styled a Maharajadhiraja. 
In 1911 the late Mr. V. Venkayya compelled me to 
accept Kalahastambha as another name of Ranastambha. 
I pointed out to the then editor of the Epigraphia Indica 
that Ranastambha being a Maharajadhiraja could not be 
the same person as Kalahastambha a mere Pdnaka. But 
the editor thought that according to South Indian Epigraphy 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, 1895, pp. 125ff. 
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this is the only way of denoting the relationship. Therefore, 
inspite of the apparent discrepancy the mistake was allowed 
to stand. ^ 

The discovery of the Dhenkanal plates raised more 
complications which must be studied in detail before the 
entire situation can be grasped. Plate A of the Dhenkanal 
collection does not contain any genealogy of the donor, 
Panastamhha, who is styled Mahasamanfadhipafi. This 
grant was issued in the year 33 of the dark half of Kdriika? 
Grant B of the same collection is one of Kulastambha who 
is styled Maharaja and Gondamddhinafha^ “The Lord of 
the Gondamas.” Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad 
Sastri, the learned editor of the Dhenkanal plates, rightly 
concludes that at the end of 1.5 of the grant B, certain 
lines have been omitted which are to be found in plate C 
of the reign of Jayastambha. In plate B Vikramaditya is 
mentioned as the first person of the dynasty. The same 
verse in plate C substitutes Kulastambha’s name for that 
of Vikramaditya. We meet common verses once more in 
1.10 of plate B and 1.3 of plate C which introduce Rana- 
stambha, as in the case of the Talcher plate of Kulastambha 
edited by me in 1911. Plate B introduces Kulastambha 
without any connecting word denoting relationship 
immediately after Ranastambha. 

There is no date in plate B.^ In plate C, which is more 
or less complete, we find the name of Kulastambha in 1.2, 
that of Raiaastambha in 1.4 and immediately afterwards 

1 Epi. Ind. VoL XII . p. 156. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. If 1916, 
pp. 397-8. 

3 Ihid..pp. 401-03. 
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we find that his son was Jayasfambha. This plate also 
does not bear any date.^ From this plate it is certainly 
clear that Kulastambha was the grandfather and 
Ranastambha the father of a Jayastambha, who is also 
styled Lord of all the Gondamas but a MaharajadhirSja. 
Plate D of the Dhenkanal set is very simple, as it does 
not contain any metrical portion. It states that the donor 
Jayastambha was the son of Nidayastambha. The fifth 
plate or plate E is also a grant of a king named 
Alanastambha, who is styled Paramabhaiiaraka, In the 
genealogical portion of this plate we find a number of 
details which confirm the statements of the Talcher plates 
of Kulastambha. Thus, the first person in the 5ulki family 
is mentioned as Kafichanastambha. From him was born 
KanSdastambha, which is evidently a mistake for Kalaha- 
stambha. No other names are legible in the metrical 
portion of plate B. In the prose portion, which follows 
immediately, we find Jayastambha, the son of 
Alanastambha, as the donor.^ We are, therefore, faced 
with a number of varying genealogies of kings bearing 
similar names. All of these kings belong to the same 
locality, as all the plates were issued from Kodaloka or 
mentioned that place as the locality from which the order 
was issued. In order to understand the genealogical 
portion it will be necessary to place all of them 
together : 

I. The Talcher plate states that the donor Kulastambha 
was the son of Ranastambha, grandson of Kalahastambha 
and the great grandson of Ksfichanastambha. 

* Ibid., pp. 406-7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 413-15. 
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n. Dhenkanal plate A : Ra^astambha, no genealogy, 
but the year 33. 

in. Dhenkanal plate B : Kulastambha, his father 

Ranastambha, his father Vikramaditya but no date. 

IV. Dhenkanal plate C : Jayastambha, his father 

Ranastambha and his grandfather Kulastambha, but no 
date. 

V. Dhenkanal plate D : Jayastambha and his father 
Nidayastambha, but no other name and no date. 

VI. Dhenkanal plate E : Jayastambha, his father 

Alanastambha, his father Kanadastambha (probably a 
mistake for Kalahastambha) Vikramaditya and his father 
Kafichanastambha. 

VII. Orissa plate of unknown locality : Ranastambha, 
his father Kulastambha and his grandfather Kafichana- 
stambha.^ 

VIII. Puri plate of Ranastambha,^ son of Kulastambha. 

The plate from some unknown locality (plate VII in the 

list given above) in Orissa proves the Northern extremity 
of the territory of the Sulkis. As proved by my teacher 
MahSmahopadyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri, this charter 
of Ranastambha records the donation of some land in the 
village of Jara in the sub-district {Khanda) to a Brahmana 
named Pauchuka, son of Hari, grandson of Baghu of the 
Kanva ^dkha of the Yajur-veda. After mentioning the 
boundaries of the land to be granted the scribe mentions 
that the Khanda was situated in the district (Mandala) of 


1 Ibid., pp, 168-71. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old series. Vol. LXIV. 
1805. pp. 125-26, 
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Radha. Radha has already been proved by me to belong 
to Western Bengal, consisting of the major part of 
the modem Burdwan Division.^ The village and sub- 
district of Jara has been correctly identified by the learned 
editor of this plate with a village of that name in the 
modern district of Hooghly. Jara was until lately a very 
large village near the boundary of the districts of Hooghly 
and Midnapur. The learned editor also notes that there 
is a body of cultivators in the district of Midnapur who 
call themselves !^ukli and trace their origin to a place 
called Kedaloka. The term Sukli has been produced, 
without any doubt, by the modern Sanskritizing tendency 
from the old Sulki, and Kedaloka is without doubt the 
Kodaloka of the inscription. The Sulkis, therefore, belong 
to Northern Orissa, which once contained the modem 
district of Midnapur. With the exception of this 
information there is nothing of historical importance in the 
whole range of ^ulki inscriptions. 

Plate A of the Dhenkanal series records the grant of 
the village of Kolaihpoihka to a BrShmana named Bhatta 
Sudar^ana of the Gautama gofra and the Vajasaneya 
$akfia of the Yajur-veda. The most interesting feature of 
this grant is the mention of Stambhe^vari as the tutelary 
deity of the Sulkis. In the cases of other dynasties of 
Orissa this goddess Stambhesvari is called the deify who 
had given boons to the kings of the Bhafija dynasty. 
Plate B of the Dhenkanal set is by the same Kulasfambha 
who granted a Talcher plate. This prince is styled a 
Maharaja and the Lord of the Gondas, The charter 

1 Hisfory of Bengal VoL I (Bengali) 2nd Edition. B. S. 1530. pp. 322. 
327 ; H. G. Majumdar. Inscriptions of Bengal. Vol. III. 1929. pp. 69) 94. 
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records the grant of the village of Jharabada in the 
Khanda of Goyilla in the district (Mandala) of Sahkhajoti 
to a Brahmana of the Kasyapa gotta of the Madhyandina 
&dkhd named Bhatta Brihaspati, who had immigrated from 
the village of Nidhati in the Middle Country {Madfiya-desa). 
Plate C of the same set was issued by Jayastambha, son of 
Ranastambha, who is called Mahdtdjddhitdaj and Lord of 
the Gondas. This charter records the grant of the village 
of Chandrapura in the Khanda of KoAkula in the district 
(vishaya of Goyilla) apparently of the Kodaloka Mandata 
to a Brahmana of the Sandilya gotta, Chhandoga chatana 
and Kauthuma &dkhd of the Samaveda, named Babana, 
who had immigrated from KolaScha. The only interesting 
point in this record is the name Kolaficha which is also 
to be found in the Pachabh plate of Sangramagupta.* 
This Kolaficha is mentioned in the genealogical tables of 
Bengali Brahmanas as the place from the which king 
Adisura of Bengal obtained Brahmanas versed in the 
Vedas who are regarded as the progenitors of most of 
the high class Brahmanas of Bengal. It is evident from 
a comparison of the genealogy that Jayastambha was a 
brother of Kulastambha being the son of Ranastambha 
and the grandson of Kalahastambha alias Vikramaditya. 
Plate D of the same set is also a grant of 
Jayastambha, who appears to be the same as the donor 
of the previous grants but his genealogy is omitted. 
He is simply called son of Nidayastambha. The charter 
refers to the grant of the village of Llolapura in the 


J Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Resaar<:h Society, Vol. V, 1919, pp, 
582-9(). 
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district (Man da la) of Kodaloka to a Brahma^ia named 
Rshivaka of the Ka^yapa Gofva who had immigrated from 
Mutavashu on the occasion of a Solar eclipse. Plate E 
of the same set is also a charter granted by Jayastambha. 
There is regular genealogy in this inscription consisting 
of the names of Kafichanastambha, his son Kanadastambha 
or Kalahastambha, alias Vikramaditya, his son Alana- 
stambha and his son, Jayastambha. The charter records 
the grant of some village or land in the Khanda of 
Tahakula in the district (Mandala) of Kagabimula- 
katmasiftga, to a Brahmana named Chifra^-dlkshifa 
Gobbarahuti-^raman of the Para^ara gofra^ who had 
immigrated from the village of Hastipada. The grant of 
Ranastambha from an unknown locality contains the names 
of Kafichanastambha, his son Kulastambha or Kalahas- 
tambha, and his son Rapastambha. The charter records the 
grant of some land in the village of Jara in the sub-district 
or Khanda of the same name in the district or Mandala 
Radha. In the Puri plate of Ranastambha the genealogy 
begins with Kulastambha, his son, whose name is omitted, 
but is mentioned later on. The entire plate is full 
of mistakes and it is impossible now to restore any 
part of it, though many new inscriptions have been 
discovered in later years. The charter records the 
grant of the village of Kankanira, in the Khanda of 
Ulo in the district of Sankhajotika, which is also 
mentioned in Dhenkanal plate B, to a Brahmana of 
the Vatsa gofra, of the Yajur-veda, named Vatsapalaka. 
The second Puri plate records the grant of the village 
Pajara in the same sub-district to a BrShmapa named 
Veluka. The discovery of many other inscriptions of 
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the Sulki dynasty has rendered older speculations of the 
identity of Kulastambha futile.^ 

The TuAgas are known from fewer inscriptions, and 
the earliest record of this dynasty was published by 
Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti, m . a ., in 1909. This inscription 
records a grant of land by a king named Gayadatunga. 
He is said to have belonged to the Sandilya gofra and 
to have acquired royalty for himself. Their original home 
was Rohitagiri, which is also mentioned as the home of 
the Chandra kings of Vikramapura or Eastern Bengal. 
The first king was Jagattuhga, the grand-father, the 
second was his son, Salanatunga, the father of Gayadatunga. 
The charter records a grant in the village of Toro, in the 
district (Vishaya) in the division Mandala of Yamagarta 
to a number of Brahmanas who have immigrated from 
Ahichhatra in the United Provinces to the village of 
Kuruva in the district {Vishaya) of Odra. The village 
lands were distributed in the following manner : — 
(1) one-sixth Mala to Dado, son of Govinda, and grandson 
of Kaka Ojha, (2) the same quantity to Trivikrama and 
Purushottama, sons of Vishnu Dikshita, (3) one-eighteenth 
Mala to five brothers, Ramadeva, etc., sons of Madhusudana, 
(4) the same quantity to Vishnu, son of Duvilla, (5) the 
same quantity to Ghallo, son of Saha, (6) one-sixth 
Mala to Narayapa, son of Ghallidama, (7) one-twelfth 
Mala to the three brothers Sri-Ghosha, etc., sons of 
Vedaghosha, (8) one-eighteenth Mala to Trilochana, son 
of Trivikrama, (9) one-thirtysixth Mala to Baladeva, son of 
Avida, (10) one-twelfth Mala to Manorava and Deva^arman, 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Part I, VoL 
LXIV, 1895, pp. 123-27. 
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sons of Pauma, and (11) the same quantity to Sadhovana, 
son of Ananta. The term Mala means a cultivable field 
which was probably the standard. None of the localities 
have been identified. The grant is not dated and has been 
assigned to the 11th century a . d .' The second inscription 
of the Tunga dynasty was discovered in the State of 
Talcher and was brought ;to notice for the first time by 
Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu, but was re-edited by me in 
1916.2 This inscription is also a charter of the same king, 
the genealogy and the historical information is practically 
the same. This charter records the grant of the village 
of Vamaitalla in the district (Vishaya) of Tuhkera to three 
Brahmanas. Half of the village went to Devasarman, son 
of Padama, one-fourth to Vrshtideva, son of Lallada 
and his son Ramadeva. The family of Devasarman had 
immigrated from the Utharutha Bhatta or Br^hmapa 
village in the district of Varendra or Northern 
Bengal to the village of Savir in the district of Odra or 
Orissa. He belonged to the Kasyapa gofra and the Ks^va 
sakha of the Yajur-veda. Vrshtideva and his son, Rama- 
deva, had immigrated from SrSvasti and belonged to the 
Vatsya gofra^ though his sakha and Veda were the same 
as that of Devasarman. The inscription contains the 
peculiar word t^upya followed by the numerals 40 and 4 
which cannot be explained. The only other known inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty is the Bonai plate of Vimtatuhga II. 
This king belongs to the same family as Gayadatunga, as 


1 Proceedings and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. V, 1909, pp, 347-50 ~Pls. XVII-XVIU. 

2 The Archwological Survey of May urbhahj a, Vol. I, pp. 152ff With 
elates , P. 6 -/. A. S. B. Vol. XII, 1916 op. 291-5, Pis, Ill-IV. 
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he called an emigrant from Rohifagiri and as belonging to 
the ^andilya gofra three generations of kings are men- 
tioned : VinitatuAga I, his son KhadgatuAga, and his son 
Vinitatuftga II ; the charter records the grant of the village 
of Koinjarl in the district ipishayd) of Khambai, in the 
man4a[a Yamagartta to a Brahmana named Harshanala of 
the Harita gofra. The donor, Vinitatuftga II, is styled 
Maharaja Raigiaka, Lord of the eighteen Go^idas and one 
who has obtained the five great sounds.^ 

Among the minor dynasties which abounded in Orissa 
until mediaeval times mention must be made of Jayasiihha 
of the Dhenkanal plate. His genealogy is not given in 
Dhenkanal plate F. But from the mention of the district 
of Yamagartta it seems that he had preceded the TuAgas. 
The characters are older than the 11th century a . d . 
The charter was issued from the royal residence at Manda- 
kini and record the grant of the village of KaryaU 
in the district of Yamagartta to two Brahmanas named 
Mahendrasvamin and Skandasvamin of the Autathya gofra 
and the Bahvricha charana of the Rigveda.^ The grant 
is dated in the year 99 of some unknown era. The donor 
Jayasixhha is called Lord of all Gondamas and one who 
had obtained the five great sounds. A new dynasty of 
Buddhist Kings of Orissa is known from the Bonai second 
plate of Udayavaraha. In this .inscription the genealogy 
begins with Uditavaraha, who belonged to the Mayura 
family and was an inhabitant of Talai mandala^ but had 
emigrated from the hermitage of Va^ishtha at Chitrakuta. 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vof. VJ. 1619. pp. 
258-40. 

2 Ibid.. Vol IL 1916. pp. 416-9. 
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In his famiy was bom TejavarSha (Tejovaraha) and his son 
was Udayavaraha. The donor is styled Maharaja-Ra^aka, 
who had obtained the five great sounds, and the devout 
Buddhist (Parama-^sangafa). The charter records the 
grant of the village of Kondasama attached to the vishaya 
of Kokela, in the mandala of Talai to two Brahmanas 
named Bhafta Purushottama of the Para^ara gofra and 
Vajasaneya chatana of the Yajur-veda and BhaJJa Bachapa 
of the Kausika Gofra Up to the time of writing no 
other inscription of the dynasty has been discovered. 

Another dynasty of little known chiefs of Orissa are 
the Nandas who are known to us from two inscriptions 
only. The most important among these two records is a 
dated inscription recently published by Prof. A. Banerji- 
Sastri, m . a ., ph . d ., of the Patna College. The chiefs of 
this dynasty claimed to be descended from Nanda, who 
is not specified. It may be the mythical Nanda, the cow- 
herd, the foster-father of the hero-god Kfshna, or it may 
be the Nanda kings of Magadha. The first chief was 
Jayananda, and his son was ParSnanda, ParSnanda’s 
son was iSivSnanda, whose son was DevSnanda, surnamed 
VilSsatuAga. The genealogy is exactly the same in 
the two records discovered up to date. The first of 
these published by Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri was discovered 
in the state of Dhenkanal. This charter records the 
grant of a field called ^iloda in the district (khanda) 
JSrasama of the Airapa^ta Mapdala to a BrShmana 
named Bhata, who was an inhabitant of Jambuvada 
and had emigrated from Khambhavana and belonged 
to the Navarchhasya gofra. This grant is dated in the 
1 Ibld.^Vol.VL 1919. pp. 241^45. 
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style of some of the early Ganga plates, in which the 
hundreds and tens are expressed in ancient letter numerals 
but the units in the decimal notation. The date in this plate 
appears to be the year 373 of the Harsha era, the bright 
half of the 5th day of Bhadra^ equal to August, September 
978-79 A.D. In this grant the king’s name is written DevSnanda 
in the seal and the metrical portion, but in the prose portion 
if is written from DhruvSnanda (1. 25). The grant was issued 
from Jayapura. The second inscription was also discovered 
in the Dhenkanal State and was handed over to me for 
publication by Pundit Tarake^war Ganguly of the Mayur- 
bhaflj State. The genealogy is exactly the same and the 
king’s name is identical both in the metrical and the prose 
portion. This charter records the grant of the village of 
Laihveva in the district (ptshaya) of Pofoda in the province 
of (mandala) Airapaffa to a BrShmai^a named Vahmad- 
dhara, who had emigrated from Pundravarddhana or 
northern Bengal and who was an inhabitant of NSrSyana- 
pura. The donee belongs to the Kaijva §dkhd of the 
Yajur-veda and the Kjrshnatreya gofra. This grant is not 
dated. In both inscriptions the king is called the chief 
of the great Sdmantas ; he is styled a devout Buddhist 
(Parama^saugafd) in the dated plate but a ^aiva in the 
new plate. Nothing further is known about the Nanda 
chiefs. 


1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. XV. pp. 87-91. 
The date is not Saka 1375 as the learned editor imagines. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SOMAVAM^i KINGS OF KO^ALA 

Somefime in the tenth century a line of kings belonging 
to the family of the Moon were driven out of the highlands 
of Mahako^ala and forced to fake refuge in the forest 
country now occupied by the district of Sambhalpur and 
the States of Sonpur and Patna. After the fall of the 
Kara or Kesari dynasty they seem to have obtained 
temporary possession of the level country at the foot of the 
Ghats and began to use the high sounding title of ‘‘Lord 
of the Three KaliAgas'* (Tri-Kalingadhipafi). A long- 
standing connection between Orissa and Somava&^i kings 
is still problematical ; but one scholar, Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, 
has tried to establish, without sufficient reliable evidence, 
that they were the makers of Orissa. With the exception 
of one or two kings of this dynasty it cannot be proved 
that they had any control over Orissa proper. They are 
known entirely from their charters. The kings of this 
dynasty founded a small principality in the jungles of 
Eastern Gondwana in the 7th or the 8th century a. d. They 
claimed descent from a person named Udayana of the 
Pandava family, whose great-grandson, MahaSiva-Tivaradeva, 
became the master of the whole of Mahako^ala. His 
younger brother, Chandragupta, was a contemporary of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king, Nagabhata II, of BhinmalL 
Chandragupta s descendants used the affix Gupta after 
their names and his great-great-grandson, MahaSivagupta, 
was the founder of a small kingdom in the Eastern part of 


1 Epi. Ind., Vol. XVIIL 
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Mahlko^ala. His father’s name is not known to us and it is 
quite probable that his grandfather, who bore the same 
name as this king, Maha^ivagupta and the hiruda BalSrjuna, 
was driven out of the ancestral capital, Sripura, modern 
Sirpur, in the Raipur district of the Central Provinces, by 
the kings of Sarabhapura and kept out of it by the Haihayas 
or Kajachuris of Tripuri and Ratnapura. We know only 
four generations of kings of this dynasty in the Eastern 
part of Mahskosala, out of which only three generations 
use birudas in addition to their official names which are 
alternately MahSbhavagupta or Maha^ivagupta. Almost 
all known inscriptions of this dynasty of kings are 
land-grants engraved on copper plates. The fourth king 
Udyota-ke^ari is known from three stone inscriptions 
only, in one of which he is connected with the regular 
Somavaih^is of Eastern MahSko^ala. He does not bear 
the regular official title of kings of this dynasty with the 
affix Gapfa, 

Long ago scholars thought that these petty kings of 
Eastern Mahako^ala were the descendants of the early or 
the later Imperial Guptas and the name “Guptas of Ko^ala” 
was applied to them at one time. For the simple reason 
that some of their land-grants were discovered in the 
record-room of the Collector of the Cuttack district, the 
late Dr. J. F. Fleet named the dynasty Somavaih^is of 
Cuttack, though it could not be proved that they held 
sway over Orissa proper for any length of time. Their 
real origin was made clear for the first time by Mr. Hira 
Lai, when he edited the Sirpur inscription of the time of 
Maha^ivagupta-Balarjuna.^ 

1 Ibid., Vol. XL pp. 184-201. 
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The first king of this d5masfy known to us from 
inscriptions discovered in Orissa proper is 
Mahabhavagupta I, alias Janamejaya. This king is known 
to us only from inscriptions discovered in the States of 
Patna and Sonpur. The earliest inscription of this king is 
a grant or charter discovered in the State of Sonpur of 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. It was issued from the Royal 
residence or camp of Sonpur in the third year of the reign 
of the king, Mahabhavagupta I, who meditated on the feet 
of iSri-^ivagupta, bore the titles of “Lord of the Three 
Kaliftgas.** Towards the close of the charter he is called 
Janamejaya and is given the Imperial titles Pacama-^ 
bhalfaraka^Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Vakratentali, in the 
Lupattara district (Khanda) to a Brahmana named Bhaffa^ 
pufrat Jaturupa, son of ^rivachchha, who belonged to the 
Kau^dinya gofra and the Chhandoga Char ana and was an 
emigrant from the village of Phaihballi-Kandara in Radha 
or Western Bengal. With the exception of the regnal year 
there is no other indication of the date and only two 
generations of the dynasty are mentioned.^ Radha- 
Phamvalli-Kandara is identified by Hira Lai with Rairakhol 
in Orissa and Vakratentali with Bantentuli in the Sonpur 
State. The district of Lupattara is mentioned in the next 
inscription as Lipatunga, according to the same authority.^ 
The second inscription of this king was issued in the 
year six and was discovered in the State of Patna. It was 
issued from the Royal camp of Murasima, probably the 
same as Mursinga, about thirteen miles south of Bolangir, 

1 Ibid.. Vof. XL p. 95. 

2 Ihtd.. pp. 198-201. 
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the present capital of the Patna State. The same 
couple of generations are mentioned and both 
^ivagupta and his son are given full Imperial titles. 
Mahabhavagupta is called a “devout worshipper of 
Siva’* in addition to the usual three titles. The object of 
the charter was to record the grant of the village of 
Vakavedda in the district of OAgStata to a number of 
BrShmanas : (1) DSmaka* an inhabitant of Lei^rAga, an 
emigrant from Pampasaras, (2) son of Narapaganda, an 
inhabitant of Khaijdakshetra who had emigrated from 
Odaya^riAga, (3) Vasudeva, an inhabitant of LipatuAga, 
who had emigrated from KoAkaled4a, (4) Kondaveda, an 
inhabitant of Pampasaras, who had emigrated from 
KaliAga. The grant was issued on the eighth fifhi of the 
bright half of the month of Ashadha. As in the preceding 
grant, the king is called Janamejaya^ at the close of the 
inscription. Vakavedda is identified with Bakfi, fifteen 
miles North of BolaAgir. OAgatata is the district on the 
river OAg, which still exists and separates the State of 
Sonpur from Patna. LeisrAga is LoysiAga, eleven miles from 
BolaAgir. Khandakshetra has been wrongly identified with 
the State of Khandapara near the Cuttack district, because 
the term simply means a field, and has been used in 
many inscriptions discovered in different parts of Orissa. 
LipatuAga is probably Lepta, six miles south-east of Bolangir. 
Odaya^jrAga is probably Udayagiri Hill in the Cuttack 
district. KoAkaledda is very probably Koknara in the 
Bora Sambar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district.^ The 
third grant of this king was issued from the same place, 

1 Ibid.j Vol, ///, pp 540-44. 

2 Ibid,, Vol, XI, p, 198, 
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MurasimS, only a few months later in the same year. 
It was issued on the 13th day of the bright half of K^rtika 
in the year six of the reign of the king. The charter records 
the gift of the village of PSsitala in the district (Vishaya) 
of Pota to two Brahmanas named ^rikei^ava and !$ri-apya 
who were inhabitants of Lei^rtga and emigrants from 
Kommapira. The grant was written by the Mahasandhim-- 
grahika Koi-ghosha, son of Valla-ghosha, who is 
also the writer of the first and the second charters,^ 
under the supervision of the Mahasandhivigrahi 
Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. The fourth inscription of 
this king is to be found on a set of plates now preserved 
in the Nagpur Museum, but their findspot is unknown. 
This charter also was issued from Murasima, spelt Mura- 
siman. The first part is in verse and mentions the king as 
Janamejaya. The names of the king and his father with 
Imperial titles are given in the prose portion immediately 
following. The inscription records the grant of the 
village of Satallama in the district of Ka^aloda to a Brah- 
mana named Santhakara who was an inhabitant of Muru- 
judiga, an emigrant from the village of Purushamandapa 
in the Odra country and belonged to the Gautama gofra 
and the Madhyandina sakha. The king is once more 
mentioned as Janamejaya in the concluding portion of 
the inscription along with all of his titles. The charter 
was issued on the twelfth day of the bright half of 
the month of Kartika of the eighth year of the king’s 
reign. The order was written by the Ranaka and Maha- 
sandhivigrahi Malladatta, son of Dharadatta and incised 

' Journal and Proceeding Asiatic Society, iiengal, Vol. I. JVO^, 
pp. 12H3. 
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by the Kay as f ha Allava.^ The village of ^atallamU still 
exists as Satlama in the Sambalpur district and the district 
of Kaialo^a has been identified with Kusarda, fifteen 
miles south-west of Bargarh and ten miles north-east of 
Satlama.^ Three connected charters of this king were 
issued in the 31st year of his reign by which three villages 
were granted to one and the same person, a Brahmana 
named SadhSrana. The first of these charters was 
brought to notice by the late RaAgal^la Banerjea in 1875. 
In this record, issued from a garden or ArSma, the king 
is called Kokalendra, in the last but one line and the donee, 
SadhSrana, a minister in 1. 37. The biruda Janamejaya 
is not used at all. The grant was issued on the 13th day 
of the bright half of M3rga^irsha of the year 31 of the 
king’s reign. The villages granted, RandS and Ala^cjala* 
were situated in the Pova district of the Ko^ala country. 
The next grant of this series of three was seen by Fleet 
in 1883. This charter records the grant of the village of 
Arklgrama in the Tulumva Khanda in the Ko^ala country. 
The third grant of this set was noticed for the first time 
by Rajendra Lala Mitra in 1882 and it records the 
grant of the village of Tulen4a in the district of Sandana 
in the Ko^ala country. The donee, Sadhara^a, was an 
Inhabitant of Turvvuna in Ko^ala, but had emigrated from 
Jakar! in Northern India.^ He belonged to the Bharadvaja 
goira and the Vajasaneyi ^kha. In addition to being a 
minister, he was a Mahatfama, The grants were written 
by the same Malladatta, who had written the grant of the 

» Epi. InJ, Vol, VIIL pp. 141-5. 

1 Ibid.., Vol. XI p. 201. 

^ In the Srlvaati district according to Bhafija grant. 
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8th yearJ The village of Randle had been Identified with 
Renda, six miles east of Bolangir, AlS];idalS three miles 
east of the same place and the Pov3 district with Pow in 
the Sonpur State, nineteen miles south of Binka. Tulumva 
Khanda has been identified with Turum on the Mahanadi, 
twenty-sevnn miles south of Sambalpur. The village of 
Tulepda has been identified with Tulendi, six miles north 
of Bolangir in the Patna State.^ 

Up to this time it has been generally supposed 
that Cuttack was the capital of this line of kings. 
Some of the inscriptions of this dynasty of kings 
were discovered in the record room of the Cuttack 
Collectorate, and in the majority of cases the copper plate 
inscriptions of this dynasty use the word Kafaka in naming 
the place from which the grant was issued. The use of 
this word persuaded the late Dr. Fleet to assume that 
Cuttack was their capital. But the word Kafaka was used 
in the sense of an encampment and not a proper name. 
Let us take the example of the Cuttack plates of the year 
six in the first line of which it is stated : 

Om Svasfi Murastma-samdvdsifa[h] srtmafo vijaya- 
kafakaf. 

This simply means “from the victorious camp of the 
illustrious one situated at Murasima.“ But the very 
similarity of sound persuaded Dr. Fleet to state that, “the 
charter contained in it was issued from the city of Kafaka, 
which is evidently the modern Kafak or Cuttack, the chief 
town of the Cuttack district in Orissa, while the king was 
in residence at Murasima, which seems to have been some 

1 Ibid., Val. Ill, pp. 345-50. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XI p. 199. 
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place on the outskirts of the city.*'^ But this Murasima has 
been correctly identified with MursiAga in the Patna State 
“about thirteen miles south-west of Bolangir, the present 
capital of Patna State,** which is far away from Cuttack^ 
Similarly in the Cuttack plates of the 9th year of Maha^iva- 
gupta-Yayati we find that the grant was issued from 
Vinitapura,’ a place which has been correctly identified 
with Binka in the Sonpur State, which also is far away 
from Cuttack.^ Now this Vinitapura has been styled a 
Kafaka in the Patna plates of the 8th year of Maha^iva- 
gupta-Yayati.^ It is, therefore, perfectly clear that Dr. 
Fleet was mistaken in taking the term kafaka to be a proper 
name, and identifying it with modem Cuttack. So far 
no evidence has been discovered which would enable us 
to prove that Cuttack or any part of the plains of Orissa 
was included in the dominions of Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya. From the third year of his reign till the 31st 
year he was the ruler of the poorest part of Orissa, the 
uplands now included in the British district of Sambalpur 
and the Indian States of Patna and Sonpur. It is, therefore, 
impossible to agree with Mr. B. C. Mazumdar when he 
states that “Janamejaya Mahabhava Gupta who reigned 
for not less than 31 years, became the first AdhirSja or 
overlord of almost the whole of the country designated 
by the name Orissa to-day by conquering Tri-KaliAga, 
comprised of Utkala, KoAgada (the district of Puri) and a 

1 Ibid.. Vol. Ill p. 341. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. XL p. 198. 

’ Ibid.. Vol HI p. 352. 

4 Ibid.. Vol. XI. p. 199. 

’ J. and P. A. S. B.. Vol. I. 1905. p. 14. 
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considerable portion of KaliAga or the district of Ganjam.'** 

The evidence of the inscriptions prove clearly and 
definitely that MahSbhavagupta I Janamejaya had no 
control over any part of Orissa proper and was the ruler 
of a small area in Eastern MahS-Ko^ala, where the majority 
of inhabitants are aboriginals or half-breed OfiySs. 

Mah9bhavagupta I Janamejaya was succeeded by 
Maha^vagupta-Yayati, who was, most probably his son. 
MahS^vagupta is stated in his copper plate inscriptions as 
“meditating on the feet of MahShhavagupta I Janamejaya.** 
His earliest known record is to be found on his 
Maranjamura plates of the third year of his reign. These 
plates were discovered in the village of DuAgri in the 
Sonpur State, about fourteen miles to the north-east of 
Sonpur town. The charter was issued from the Royal 
Camp at Suvar^iapura, modem Sonpur. The 

first part of this inscription states that Mahabhava- 
gupta I was the conqueror of Karnata, La^a (Gujarat), 
Guriara, Kafichl and perhaps Dravi^a ; that he had 
conquered Kaliftga, KoAgada, Utkala, Ko^ala, Gau4a and 
Ra4ha, and that he had earned the title of Tri-Kalihg^ 
adhipafi with his own arms. In the prose portion 
immediately following this we are informed that Maha^iva- 
gupta-Yayati gave the villages of Bjihad-bhusayi in the 
Bhrl^da district of Ko^ala and that of Marafijamura in 
the Santovarda Khanda of the SambaravadI division 
(mandala) to a Brahmna named Ya^ahkara of the Ka^va 
branch of the Yajur-Veda, who was an immigrant from the 
village of Hastigrama In the Middle Country (Madhya- 
desa). The charter was issued in the third year of the 
* Orissa in the Making, Calcutta, 1925, p. 167. 
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reign of MahS^ivagupfa-Yayati on the 5fh day of the bright 
half of the month of Vai^kha and was written by the 
Raigiaka Rudradatta, the nephew of Sidihadatta and the 
grandson of the Sandhivigrafii HarshadattaJ This charter 
was issued from Suvar^apura or Sonpur. The second 
record of the king is the Patna plates of the year eight ; 
they were issued from the Royal Camp at Vinitapura and 
record the grant of some land in the village of Talakajja 
with a river named Turad3^3nanya in the district of 
S9nul3 in the Ko^ala country to a BrShmapa named 
KSmadeva of the Ka^yapa gofra and the Vajasaneya- 
Madyandina branch, who was an inhabitant of Jalajad4a 
in Ko^ala and an emigrant from Madhvila in the eighth year 
of the King’s reign on the thirteenth day of the bright half of 
Margalirsha. The order was written by the Mahdsandhi- 
vigtahi and Ranaka Dharadatta.^ The third record of this 
king, the Katak plates of the ninth year, is historically the 
most important. It is the first inscription of this dynasty 
which refers to a place in Orissa proper. The first part 
of this inscription is in verse and the name of the place 
from which the charter was issued is introduced in prose 
after the fourth verse as Tasmdf Srt^Viritfapurdf^ “from that 
Vinitapura.” The next three verses are devoted to JanameJaya 
and his son, Yayati. The prose portion gives the complete 
Imperial titles both to Mahabhavagupta I and Mahasivagupta. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Chanda- 
grama in the Marada district (vishaya) of Southern Tosala 
to a Brahmana named SaAkhapani of the Bhlradvaja gofra 

• Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, II, 1913, pp. 
52 - 9 . 

2 P. and /. A. S. A Vof, I, 1905, pp, 14-16. 
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of the Kaufhuma branch of the SSmaveda, who was an 
inhabitant of jSilabhaSja-pfiti in the Odra country and who 
was an emigrant from Srivallagrama in the Middle Country. 
The order was issued in the ninth year of the reign of the 
king on the thirteenth day of the bright half of Jyaish^ha. 
The king’s name is given towards the end of the inscription 
as Yayati. The record was composed by the Sandhivigraha 
Chhichchhate^a.^ The most important point established by 
this inscription is the fact that in the ninth year of his reign 
MahS^ivagupta-Yayati had obtained possession of a portion, 
at any rate, of the flat plains of Orissa. Tosali or Toshala 
was divided into two parts, the Northern Toshala around 
Bhuvane^vara and Puri, and the Southern Toshala to the 
south of the Chilka Lake. Toshala is mentioned for the 
first time in the Dhauli separate edict of Asoka.^ Vinita- 
pura has been identified with Binka on the river Mah3nadi 
in the Sonpur State. Far more interesting than Toshala 
is the name 5ilabhafij-p3ti in the Odra country of which 
the donee was a resident. It provides a landmark in 
the chronology of Orissa and fixes the sequence of 
the kings of the Bhafija and Somavaih^i dynasties. 
I$il3bha!ija*p3ti must be a village founded by one of the 
two ^ilabhanjas of the Bhafija dynasty, ^ilsbhafija I was 
the father of iSatrubhafija and the grandfather of 
Ranabhafija I and Silabhahja II was the father of 
Vidyadharabhanja. Whichever Silabhahja may have 
founded the village it is certain that one of them, at any 
rate, was the founder of the village which was existing in 
the time of Maha^ivagupta- Yayati. It is, therefore, certain 

1 Epi. Ind., VoL III pp. 351-^4. 

2 Hulfzsch— Corpus Inscripfionum Indicorum, 2nd ed.. 
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that one at least of the two l^il^bhahjas preceded the 
second king of the Somavaih^i dynasty. It is more 
probable from the nature of the characters of the 
Somavam^ inscriptions that it was Silabhafija 11 who 
was the nearest to Maha^ivagupta-Yayati in point of 
time, as Satrubhafija, the son of Silabhafija, was alive in 
744 A. D. This important point has been totally neglected 
by scholars like Mr. Hira Lai who want to place 
Ranabhahja I in the 12th century a. d. Writers like 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar creep over this important point 
noiselessly.^ The fourth record of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta-Yayati is that on the Sonpur plates. There is no 
metrical portion in this record, which was also issued 
from the Royal Camp at Vinitapura. By this charter 
Maha^ivagupta gave the village of Nivipda in the 
Ganutapata Mandala of the Ko^ala country to a Brahmapa 
named Dikshifa Pundarika of the Bharadvija gofra^ an 
inhabitant of Maramenda in Ko^ala, who was an emigrant 
from Bhataparoli. The order was issued in the 
15th year of the reign of the king on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Margasirsha and, according to the 
usual practice the king is called Yayati at the end 
of the grant. The charter was composed by the 
order of Mahasandht-Vigtahika and Rdnaka Charudatta 
by the Mahdkshapafalika Utsavanaga. The fifth record 
of Maha^ivagupta-Yayati is the Patna plates of the 24th 
year. This charter was issued from Yayatinagara and 
the first portion contains a number of verses which intro- 
duce Janamejaya and his son Yayati. In the prose portion 
immediately following we find these kings named as 


Epi, Ind., Vot. XL p» 98, note 2. 
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MahSbhavagupta and Mah^^ivagupta with Imperial titles. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Deladeli 
in the district (vishaya) of Telatata in the Ko^ala country 
to a Brahmana named Mahodadhi of the Kau^ika gofra 
and the Gautama branch, an inhabitant of Antaracji in the 
Lavada district, who was an emigrant from the village of 
Kasili in the Mandala of Sravasti. The order was issued 
on the fifth day of the bright half of Ashadha of the 24th 
year of the reign and the king is called Yayati at the end 
of the inscription. The order was written by the 
Mahdsandhivigrafii Kayasfha Tathagata with the consent of 
the Mahasdndht-vigrahika and Kanaka Dharadatta, who is 
also mentioned in the grant of the year 8.^ Yayatinagara is 
identified with Vinitapura or Binka and the district of Telatata 
is the country on the banks of the river Tel, a tributary 
of the Mahanadi rising in Kalahandi State and joining 
it atSonpur. The district of Lavada has been identified with 
Lebda, forty-eight miles south-west of Bolangir in the Patna 
State.^ The last known record of Mahasivagupta-Yayati 
was also discovered in the Patna State. In composition 
it is exactly similar to the charter of the year 24 and was 
issued from Yayatinagara. The charter records the grant 
of the village of Luttaruma in the district of Telatata 
to the same Mahodadhi, who received the previous grants. 
This order was issued in the year 28 of the reign, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Bhadrapada and was written 
by a Kayastha named Suryasena with the consent of the 
Sandhivigrahi for Ko^ala, Siriihadatta. The last record is 
the least instructive from the historical point of view, as 

1 A and J, A, S, Vol L 1905. pp, 16^18. 

a EpL Ind, VoL XL p. 261 
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it does not enable us to determine whether the village 
granted was situated in Ko^ala proper or not. The mention 
of the Lavada district as the residence of the donee and the 
Telatatta district in which the village granted was situated 
indicate that the area was Ko^ala and not Orissa proper. 

Among the inscriptions of Mahasivagupta-Yayati only 
two are historically important : the Sonpur plates of the 
year 3 and the Patna plates of the year 8. We have seen 
that the inscriptions of Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya do 
not record any grant in Orissa proper. In all recognisable 
cases the villages granted are situated in Kosala. But 
suddenly, three years after his father’s death, his successor 
or son Mahasivagupta-Yayati, attributes to him the con- 
quest of the whole of India — Karnata (the Kanarese districts 
from Satara and Sholapur to the southern extremity of 
Mysore and Mangalore in the Madras Presidency), Lata 
(Gujarat from Patan near Mehsana in the Baroda State 
to the Thana district of Bombay), Gurjjara (Western Raj- 
putana), Dravida (the Tamil districts from Madras to 
Tinnevelly), Kafichi (Modern Conjeveram situated in the 
Tamil country). The inscription also mentions certain other 
countries such as Kalinga, Kongada, KoSala, Gauda and 
RadhS. It was impossible for a petty chief of the highlands 
of Orissa to launch into a series of campaigns against the 
powerful dynasties rulinc; over practically the whole of 
India. Mahabhavagupta I cannot be seriously credited 
with the conquest of Karnata when the Rashtrakutas 
and the Western Chalukyas existed as ruling sovereigns, 
nor of Kafichi and a Tamil-Nadu so long as the 
Great Cho}as and even the Chalukya-Chojas 

lorded over the Eastern coast land. Similarly, it was 
28 
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hardly possible for this petty chief of the highlands of 
Orissa even to approach the Great Gurjjara Emperor of 
Kanauj or any of their powerful feudatories, such as the 
Chandellas of Jejakabhukti or the Chalukyas of Anahila- 
pataka. So also this petty chief would have been hounded 
out of Gujarat if he had dared to cross the frontiers of 
Gujarat when that country was ruled by the Chalukyas or 
even the degenerate Baghelas. The mention of these 
countries as having been conquered by Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya is, therefore, mere poetic glorification and the 
language is most probably borrowed from Ba^abhatta. 
Similar language has been used in the Harsha-charifa^ 
when that poet describes Prabhakaravardhana. The court 
poet of King Ratnapala^ of Assam copied Bana's language 
in glorifying his patron and attributing to him the conquest 
of countries which the armies of Assam could never have 
reached. We may believe that Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya may have raided Gauda (Northern Bengal) or 
Radha (Western Bengal) and perhaps Kalinga, Kohgada 
and Utkala also which were not included in his dominions. 
He may have also assumed the meaningless title of 7r/- 
Kalihgadhipafi j but these things or facts will not go to prove 
that Mahabhavagupta I had waged war in Kafichi, 
the Kanarese districts, Gujarat or Western Rajputana. 
Even Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, who has always tried to 
prove that the Somavaihsi Kings of Ko^ala were the makers 
of Orissa, has conceded that the mention of Kafichi, 
Dravida, etc., is mere bombast.^ 

1 Cowed and Thomas— Harsha^Charif a, Eng. Trans, pp. 101-2, 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society for Bengal Vol. LXVII, 1898, part 
I, pp. 105-6. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol II, 1916, p, 50. 
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Mr. B. C. Mazumdar*s analysis of the historical value 
of the evidence of the Madala'^Panji is distinctly unfair. 
The Madala-PaSji mentions Yayati, /. e., Maha^ivagupta 
as the first king of the dynasty and not Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The inscriptions of Mahabhavagupta I have 
not been found to record the grant of any village situated 
in Orissa proper. Out of five grants of Mahasivagupta- 
Yayati only one refers to the grant of a village in Orissa 
proper, i, Dakshina Tosala. Therefore, it is most 
probable that Yayati was the first king of the dynasty who 
succeeded in occupying any portion of Orissa proper. 
Mr. Mazumdar states that “perhaps as the peaceful 
administration of the country began with Jajati (? Yayati), 
and not with Janamejaya, the original conqueror or orga- 
niser, the name of Jajati stands at the head of the dynastic 
list of the Somovaihsi Rajas of Orissa in the Madala-Pafiji 
chronicles, that Jajati was the son of Janamejaya has, 
however, been recorded in the Pafiji.’*^ It must be 
admitted that according to contemporary inscriptions the 
Mddald Pdnji is correct, because the inscriptions of 
Mahabhavagupta I do not prove him to be the master of 
any part of Orissa proper, while one inscription at least 
of Maha^ivagupta- Yayati shows him to be the lord of one 
portion of Orissa. The only other important point in the 
inscriptions of Maha^ivagupta- Yayati is the mention of 
the Chedis, who are undoubtedly the Chedis of Ratnapura 
and not the Chedis of Dahala, though the learned editor of 
the Patna plates is inclined to connect Dahana in the last 
line with Dahala and even Mr. Hira Lai wants to connect 
Daha^ia with Dahala.^ 

1 Orissa in the Making p. 187, 2 gpi^ Jnd. Vol, XL p, 200. 
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Maha^ivagupta-Yayafi was succeeded sometime after 
the 28th year of his reign by Mahabhavagupta II, surnamed 
Bhimaratha. The earliest inscription of this king is to be 
found on the Katak plates of the year three. This inscription 
begins with a long metrical portion in which are included 
two words in prose stating that the order was issued 
from Yayatinagara. The verses give the names, i. 
bitudaSt of three generations of kings of this dynasty, 
Janamejaya, his son Yayati and his son Bhimaratha. The 
prose portion gives the usual Imperial titles to Maha- 
bhavagupta n and his father Maha^ivagupta. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Gauda-siminilli in the 
district of SakhaAgadyanha in Kosala to a Brahmana 
named Udhaka Rachchho of the Kau^ika gofra and the 
Kauthuma charana of the Sama Veda, an inhabitant of the 
village of SiAgoa in the Devi-bhoga district of Kosala, 
who was an emigrant from the village of Ka^illi in the 
Mandala of ^ravasti on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
The order was issued on the third day of the bright half of 
Margasirsha of the year three of the reign of the king. The 
king is called Bhimaratha in the closing portion of the 
inscription. The order was written by a Kdyasfha named 
MaAgaladatta under the superintendence of the 
the Sdndhi'-vigvaha Singadatta (Sirhhadatta), who wrote the 
last inscription of Maha^ivagupta Yayati.^ The village of 
SiAgoa has been identified with Singhar in the Khariar 
Zamindari in the extreme south of the Raipur district, the 
district of Devi-bhoga with Deo-bhog in the Bindra- 
Nawagarh Zamindari in the same district. The only other 
known inscription of Mahabhavagupta II— Bhimaratha is to 
1 Ibidu Vpt. III. pp. 356-8, 
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be found on the Kudopali plate of the 13th year of the 
reign of the king. The plates were discovered under- 
ground in the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh Tahsil of 
the Sambalpur district and were issued from Yayatinagara. 
There is no metrical portion in the beginning of this 
record. It is a charter issued by a feudatory of Maha- 
bhavagupta II, named Maiidalika and Ranaka Pufija, son 
of Voda, of the Mathara family. The donor was in 
residence at a place named Bamandapati when the order 
was issued. The charter records the gift of the village of 
Loisara in the Mancfala of Gidanda to a Brahmana of the 
Kaundinya Gofra and the Kanva l^akha named Narayana, 
who was an emigrant from the village of Hastipada in the 
13th year of the reign of the king. As the charter was not 
issued by Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha, but by his 
feudatory Punja, he is mentioned as being in residence 
at Yayatinagara while the grant was issued by Pufija from 
Vamandapati. Details about the date such as the month 
and the day of the fortnight are omitted.^ Vamandapati 
has been identified with the State of Bamra, the old 
capital of which is sixty miles north-east of Binka, 
Loisara still exists under the same name in the Bargarh 
Tahsil of the Sambalpur district, sixteen miles south-west 
of Sambalpur town. Gidanda is perhaps the same as 
SidiXnda which is Saranda in the Bargarh Tahsil, eleven 
miles south-west of Sambalpur town.- 

Our materials for the construction of the history of the 
Somavaih^is of Kosala comes suddenly to an end with the 
Kudopali plates of Mahabhavagupta II. The only other 

1 Ibia., Vol, IV. pp. 258-9. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. XLp. 201. 
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record in which MahSbhavagupfa 11 Bhimrafha is mentioned 
is the Sonpur plates of a certain KumarSdhiraja Some^vara. 
These plates were discovered in the State of Sonpur in 
1908. According to Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, who edited the 
inscription on these plates, the entire shape was tampered 
with at some unknown date. The writing on the first two 
plates is on one side but that on the next two plates is on 
both sides and the inscription is not complete even on the 
second side of the fourth plate. The first two plates are 
practically of the same size but the fourth is much smaller. 
The mention of Mahabhavagupta II Bhlmaratha is to be 
found on the first plate. From this we learn that Uddyota- 
ke^ari-raja-deva was the successor of Mahabhavagupta, 
who is given full imperial titles and is called the ornament 
on the forehead of the Lunar race and Tri-Kalihqadhipati, 
Uddyota-ke^ari gave the kingdom of Ko^ala to one 
Abhimanyu. When the rule of Abhimanyu had come to 
an end (Aft fa -raj ye) then KumSradhiraja became the 
master of Paschima-LaAkS. Some^vara also belonged to 
the Lunar race and the titles given to him are Parama- 
mahesuara-Parama-Bhaffdraka-Kumaradhirdia-Parame^uara. 
The term Kumaradhiraja is extremely significant and 
reminds one of the Paramara title “Mahakumara" borne 
by Lakshmivarman, brother of Jayavarman, his son 
Hari^chandra and the latter’s son Udayavarman.* The 
use of the phrase Aftfa-raiye shows that the rule of 
Abhimanyu had come to a violent end in Ko^ala. Wc 
may compare similar terms in the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions 
of A^okachalla in connection with Lakshmanasena of 


Ibid., Vol. VIII. App. I,P. 15. 
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BengaP and Govindap3la of Magadha.^ Upon the sudden 
termination of the rule of Abhimanyu in Kosala he was 
succeeded by Somesvara of the Lunar race. It is there- 
fore certain that sometime after the 13th year of his reign 
Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha was succeeded by Uddyota- 
kesari. Now this Uddyota-kesari is known from another 
inscription, now missing, which was discovered at 
Bhuvane^vara. The summary compiled by Kielhorn shows 
that this Uddyota-Kesari was the son of Chandihara and 
grandson of Abhimanyu, who was the brother's son of 
Janamejaya, t. Mahabhavagupta 1. According to this 
record Mahabhavagupta I was succeeded by his son, 
Dirgharavas, and the latter by his son, Apavara. This state- 
ment fits with our knowledge of the Somavaih^i kings 
Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, his son Maha^ivagupta 
Yayati and the latter's son Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha. 
The Bhuvane^vara inscription states that Apavara died 
childless and was succeeded by Vichitravirya, another son 
of Janamejaya, The latter's son was Abhimanyu. There- 
fore, this Abhimanyu cannot be the same as that who 
received the kingdom of Koilala from Uddyota-kesari, the 
successor of Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha ; but it is 
absolutely impossible to identify the Uddyota-kesari of 
the Bhuvanesvara inscription with Uddyota-kesari, the 
successor of Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha, because the 
former was the grandson of Abhimanyu.’ 

We have, therefore, to admit that there were two 


» Ibid.. Vol. XII. pp, W. 

Memoirs A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 1 10. 

^ Epi. InJ. Vol, V. Aup. p. 00. No. 66S . Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Vol. VU. tii’58. p. 558. 
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Uddyota-ke^aris, the first being the successor of MahSbhava- 
gupta n and the second the great-grandson of Vichitravirya, 
a younger son of Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya. Uddyofa- 
ke^ari I was perhaps the title adopted by Vichitravirya 
after his succession to the throne. And he may have 
appointed his own son Abhimanyu to the government of 
the Ko^ala Raiya, He was succeeded in the Kosala Raiya 
by Some^vara of the same race, who gave the village of 
Attenda in the district of Uttaravalli in Kosala to a 
brahmana named Udayakara in the twelfh year of his reign. 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar is certainly wrong in identifying this 
Some^vara with the king of that name mentioned in the 
Ratanpur inscription of Jajalla I.^ Two other inscriptions 
of Uddyota-ke^ari are known. They are to be found 
inside the Navamuni and Lalatendu caves on Khandagiri 
hill, three miles from Bhuvanesvara. Both of these 
records seem to belong to Uddyota-ke^ari I. The first to 
the year 18 and the second to the year 5 of the same king.^ 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
to state to what condition the Somavaih^i kings were 
reduced after the death of Mah3bhavagupta II Bhimaratha. 
Bhuvanesvara in the Puri district continued to form a 
part of their dominions till the 18th year of Uddyota-kesari 1 
and some sort of authority was exercised by them till 
the days of Uddyota-keSari II when the Brahinesvara 
temple inscription was inscribed. 

Very little is known about the dates of the kings of 
this dynasty and much has been left to guess work. 

* Fpi, Ind. Vol. XU, pp. 2^9-42. 

2 Ibid., Vvl. XU I. p. 160. 
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The only certain points in the chronology of the Soma- 
vaihsis is that they are later than one of the two Silabhahjas 
of the first Bhafija dynasty ; and as Satrubhafija I was 
ruling in V. S., 800-744 a. d., they are also certainly later 
than RanabhaSija I. As Govinda III of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty of the Maharashtra was the contemporary of 
Chandragupta the fifth in ascent from Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya, the accession of that prince cannot be placed 
earlier than the middle of the 10th century a. d. The 
certain dates of the Rashtrakuta Govinda III vary from 
794 to 814 A. D. We have to account for the reigns of 
Chandragupta*s son Harshagupta, grandson Maha^ivagupta II, 
Mahabhavagupta and Maha^ivagupta or Sivagupta the 
father of Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya. We have then to 
account for four distinct generations between the demise of 
Chandragupta some time in the beginning of the 
9th century a. d., and the rise of Mahabhavagupta, which we 
can place tentatively about a century later or in the 
beginning of the 10th century a. d. The accession of 
Maha^ivagupta-Vayati cannot therefore be placed earlier 
than the middle of the 10th. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE EARLY GANGAS OF KALINGA 

The problem of the history and chronology of the early 
GaAgas of KaliAga and the era used by them is still far 
from being solved, and unless a record is discovered in 
which the Ganga era is used simultaneously with another, 
the value of which is correctly known to us, it will not be 
possible to override the difficulties which still beset our 
path. In short, the solution of the problem depends on 
the discovery of the initial year of this era, in which the 
majority of the inscriptions of the kings of this dynasty of 
Kalinga are dated. These dates vary from the year 51 on 
the Chikakol plates of Devendravarman, son of Ananta- 
varman, to the year 351 on the Chikakol plates of Satya- 
varman, son of Devendravarman. As in the majority of cases 
the inscriptions are specially dated in the era of the Gangas, 
Gahgakula-pravarddhamatia-uijaya-rajya-samvafsaref the 
solution of the problems of Ganga history and chronology 
appears to be distant ; and therefore, the best way of tackling 
them is to take the dates in the order in which they present 
themselves to us. 

The earliest Ganga inscription was dealt with by the 
late Dr. J. F. Fleet in 1874-75 and the last word on the 
subject was uttered by the late Dr. E. Hultzsch in July 1926. 
According to this method, the earliest date is no doubt the 
regnal year six on the Komarti plates of the Maharaja 
Chandavarman,^ but, as the late Dr. Kielhorn has already 
1 Epi. Ind„ Vo!. IV, p, 144. 
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pointed out, Chandavarman may not be a Ganga king at 
all.^ Similarly, the regnal year 30 on the Brihatproshtha 
grant of Umavarman may or may not be a date in the 
Gahga era, though it is yet doubtful whether this king really 
belonged to the Ganga family or not.^ Ganga history, 
therefore, really begins with the Chikakol plates of 
Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman. This inscription 
is dated in words, Gahgeya-vahsa-^pravardhamana-vijaya- 
samuafsaram-eka-panchasaf, leaving no doubt about the 
fact that it was the intention of the engraver to put down 
‘‘5T* only without any figure for hundreds. The characters 
of this grant are certainly much later than many of the 
other Ganga plates, which are later than this plate accord- 
ing to the arrangement we follow in this chapter. The order 
was issued from the city of Kalihga and mentions the here- 
ditary deity of the Ganga kings, Siva-Gokarnelvara, on the 
top of Mahendra hill. The only genealogy given is that 
the donor, king Devendravarman, was the son of Ananta- 
varman. The charter records the grant of the village of 
Tamarachheru in the district (vishaya) of Varaha-varttani 
to 300 Brahmanas of the Vajasaneya {Charana), The order 
was written by the illustrious Samanfa Nagaraja and 
incised by the Akshasall Sarvadeva.’ Next in order is the 
inscription on the Urlam plates of a king named Hastivar- 
man of the year 80, These plates are the private property 
of the Raja of Urlam in the Chikakol taluqa of the Ganjam 
district. The charter records the grant of a piece of land 


^ Ibid., Vol. V, App. p. 92. No. 686. 
2 Ibid., Vot. XII. p. 4. 

^ Ind., A/d., Vol, XIII, pp. 275^76. 
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in the village of Hondevaka in the district of Kroshtuka- 
varttani as an agrahara to a Brahmana named Jaya^arman 
after purchasing the land from the residents of the village 
on the 8th fifhi of KSrtika of the year 80. The grant was 
written by Vlnayachandra, son of BhSnuchandra, and in 
the verse in which the writer’s name is given the king is 
called Rajasiihha.^ In an additional verse at the end of 
the inscription the king is also called Ranabhita. With 
these indications we must now proceed to consider the 
grants of Indravarman-Rajasiihha which follow those of 
Hastivarman. The plates discovered at Achyutaparam in 
the Ganjam district were issued in the year 87. By this 
charter Indravarman, alias Rajasiihha, of the GaAga family 
granted the village of Siddharthaka in the district of 
Varaha-varttani to a Brahmapa of the Gautama gofra 
named Durgge^a-^arman on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of the excavation of a tank by the king’s mother on 
the new moon day of Chaitra of the year 87. In this case 
also, as in the case of the Urlam plates of Hastivarman, 
the name of the family is not connected with the date 
which is expressed simply as Uajya-samvafsarah or “regnal 
years.” This grant was also written by Vinayachandra, son 
of Bhanuchandra and the king’s biruda, Rajasiihha, given 
in the same verse.^ The Parlakimedi plates of the year 
91 also belong to the same king. They were also issued 
from the city of KaliAga. By this charter Indravarman 
grants the agrahara in the village of Kettafa in the Devanna 
pafichdli to a Brahmana of the city and of the Gargya 
gofra named Dhruva^arman on the 30th day of Magha of 

1 Epi. Ind., Vol, XVII, pp, 332-33. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 128-29. 
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the year 91. This grant also was written by Vinayachandra, 
son of Bhanuchandra, and the bituda Rajasimha occurs 
in this verse.^ Authorities differ as to the identity 
of king Indravarman mentioned in the next two 
grants, because they are about 30 years removed from the 
Achuyutapuram plates of the year 91. The Chikakol 
plates of the year 120 was issued by king Indravarman 
of the Ganga family from the city of Kalinga. By this 
charter the king granted the village of Tamara-cheruvu 
in the district of Varaha-varttani on the full day of the 
month of Marga^ira on the occasion of a Lunar eclipse to a 
number of Brahmanas of different gofras and charanas. The 
order was issued on the 15th day of Chaitra of the year 
128 and the grant was drafted by Sai^karadeva, son of the 
Amafya Devachandra. If was written by Aditya, son of 
Vinayachandra. The name of the writer proves that the 
donor was a generation removed from the donor of the 
Chikakol plates, as in the year 128 Vinayachandra, who 
had written the grants of the years 87 and 91, had been 
succeeded by his son Aditya.^ The next grant of the same 
king is still later in date. It was also discovered in Chika- 
kol and issued from the city of Kalihga. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Pslamula in the district 
of Korosataka PaTichali to two brahmanas named Skandasar- 
man and Lalita^arman of the Kautsa gofra on the 7fh 
fifhi of the month of Magha and the order was issued 
three days later, i, ^., on the 10th Magha of the year 146. 
The order was recorded by the Mahamahatfara Gauri^ar- 
man, but the name of the scribe is Bhavadatfa.^ In the last 

1 Ibid., Vol. XIII, pp. 120-21. 

2 Ibid.,p. 123. 


5 Ind. Anf., Vol. XVI, p. 134. 
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two plates the biruda^ Rajasithha^ of the king, Indravarman, 
is omitted, an additional proof, according to certain 
writers, of the want of identity between Indravarman 
RSjasithha of the year 91 and of the later grants. The 
third item in the series of proofs is the Purle plates of 
Indravarman of the year 149. These plates were issued 
from Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalihga, where the 
left canine tooth of the lower jaw of Buddha was brought 
by one of his disciples and a large sfupa built over it. 
This sfupa was destroyed by BrShmanas and the tooth 
relic taken away to Ceylon. The most important fact 
mentioned in this inscription is that Indravarman’s father 
was Danarnava, from which scholars infer that Indravar- 
man Rajasimaha was Indravarman I and his son was 
DanSrnava. Indravarman of the grants of the years 128 
and 146 was Indravarman II, the grandson of Indravarman I. 
The plates of the year 149 were discovered in the village 
of Purle near Palakonda in the Ganjam district. By this 
charter king Indravarman II records the grant of the village 
of Bhukkuku in the Kuraka-rSshtra to a brahmana of the 
Tirilinga and of the Kau^ika gofra named Bhavadatta- 
sarman, on the full moon day of Kartikeya. The charter 
was issued on the 30th day of Pushya of the year 149. The 
order was written by Khandichandra, the son of the Bhogika 
Aditya.^ Five years later we find another king in Kalinga. 
He is apparently a son of Indravarman II who was named 
Danangiava II after his grandfather. These plates, issued 
in the year 154, are in the possession of the Yuvaraja of 
Tekkali in the Ganjam district. They were engraved by 
the same Khandichandra, son of the Bhogika Aditya. They 
1 Epi. Ind,, XIV, pp. 561-62, 
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were issued from the city of Kalii^ga and the charter 
records the grant of one plough of land in the village of 
Tuganna in the district of Rupyavati to a Brahmana named 
Skanda^arman on the occassion of a Solar eclipse for the 
merit of a queen named Amba-achchi-poti. The grant 
was composed by the Satvadhikvfa l^ambapuropadhyaya, 
who is mentioned in the previous grant.^ 

There is a long gap after the Tekkali plates of the year 
154 and the next inscription in chronological order is 
the Chikakol plates of Devendravarman, son of Gunarnava 
of the year 183. It is quite evident that Gunarnava and 
his son Devendravarman are descendants or colaterals 
of Indravarman II and Danarnava II ; but no connection 
can be proved between them. The grant mentions the 
shrine of the Lord Gokarnasvamin on Mahendra moun- 
tain and the GaAga family, but in the genealogical portion 
the king, Maharaja Devendravarman, is mentioned simply 
as the son of Gunarnava. By this charter the king grants 
the village of Poppangika in the Kroshtuka-varttani on 
the occasion of the Uttarayana in the month of Magha 
to some Brahmanas of the city of Kalinga of Krishnatreya 
gofra, who were brothers. The order was issued on the 
20th day of the month of iSravana of the year 183. The 
charter was incised by ^arvvachandra, son of the bhogika 
Khandichandra, who was the scribe of the grant of the 
year 154.^ The next record was issued only a year later, 
in 184. It does not seem to have been published as yet, 
though it was noticed as early as 1921. They were sent 

1 Ibid,. Vof. XVIII. pp. 309-^10. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. III. pp. 13U33. 
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fo Mr. G. Venkoba Rao by the Diwan of the Raja of 
Parlakimidi. The record is dated in the 184fh year and 
was issued by Maharaja Devendravarman, son of 
Gunarnava. The names of the officers and engravers are the 
same in these plates also.^ The same king issued another 
grant eleven years later. These plates were discovered 
at Siddhantam near Chikakol in the Ganjam district. 
The charter records the grant of a plot of land, one 
plough in measure, in the village of Siddharthaka in the 
district of Varaha-varttani to a Brahmana named Tampara- 
barman Dtkshifat an inhabitant of Erandapali (the 
Erandapalla of the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta) on the occasion of the Dakshinayana. 
The order was issued on the 5th day of the dark half of 
the month of iSravana of the year 195. The inscription 
was composed by MadanShkura Pallava, son of 
Matrichandra.^ Anantavarman, the son of Devendravar- 
man, who issued the grant next in order must be in the 
next generation. In the Parlakimidi plates of the year 
204, the donor Anantavarman is called the son of 
Devendravarman and was evidently the grandson of 
GunSrnava. The plates were noticed for the first time 
in the Assistant Archaeological Superintendents Annual 
Report for 1919-20. The charter records the grant of a 
village named Talatthere in the district of Krosh^uka- 
varttani by Anantavarman at the request of his brother 
Jayavarman to a Brahmana of the Par^^ara gofra, who was 

1 Annuaf Reporf of fhe Assistant Archeological Superintendent fot 
Epigraphy for the year 1919-20. p. 93^ para 21. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. XIII pp. 213-5. 
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an inhabitant in the village of !$raAgatika in the district 
of Kamarupa or Assam named Vishnusomacharya.^ 

The next fifty years are a complete blank so far as 
GaAga grants and inscriptions are concerned. The chiefs 
of Tekkali possess another set of plates issued by Deven- 
dravarman III, son of Rajendravarman, in the GaAga year 
254. They were also issued from the city of Kalihga and 
were discovered in the Vizagapatam district. By this 
charter Devendravarman, son of Maharaja Anantavarman, 
granted the village of Taduvamasinapudilasoligamududa 
in the district of Davadamadava, according to the advice 
of the king’s maternal uncle to the lord Dharmesvara on 
the prafipada of the first half of Phalguna of the year 254. 
The charter was written by Ugradeva, son of the priest 
(purohita) Durgadeva, and incised by the illustrious 
Sdmanfa Khancji, when the holy Brahmana Somacharya 
was the Superintendent of the temple of Dharmesvara.^ 
Another fifty years later we find another king of the name 
of Anantavarman ruling over Kalii^ga. His plates of the 
year 304 were discovered at Alamanda in the Vizagapatam 
district. As usual, they were issued from the city of 
Kalihga, and mention was made of the god Gokar^eSvara 
and the spotless Gahga family. The donor Anantavar- 
man III was the son of Rajendravarman. By this charter 
the king granted the village of Medelaka in the district 
of Tirika^u to a Brahmana of the KauSika gofra named 
J^ridharabhata on the occasion of a Solar eclipse. The date 
is expressed in full beginning with the name of the Gahga 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, vp. 144^5. 

2 Annual Report of Assistant ArchoBological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy. Southern Circle, for the year 1919-20. p. 93, 
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family in words and the year as 304 but without further 
details as to month or date.^ Next in order come the 
fragmentary Tekkali plates of Devendravarman III, son of 
Rajendravarman. They were issued from the city of Kalihga 
and supply the usual details about the Gahga family. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Niyino in 
the district of Rupavarttani to a Brahmana, whose name 
cannot be read. This Rajendravarman, therefore, must 
be Rajendra III and his father Devendravarman III.'^ 

Thirty-two years later we find another Rajendravarman, 
Rajendravarman IV, son of another Anantavarman, 
Anantavarman IV in possession of Kalihga. The plates 
were issued from the city of Kalihga in the year 342 but 
further details are not available.^ The latest known date 
of the early Gahga dynasty of Kalihga is to be found in 
the Chikakol plates of Satyavarman, son of Devendra- 
varman. In this case this Devendravarman must be the 
fourth king of that name. By this charter the king granted 
the village of Tarugrama in the district of Galela to a god. 
A Gurava or a 5udra priest of a Saiva shrine, is mentioned 
in this connection. The date is given in words but details 
are omitted."^ 

A number of kings whose names end with the affix 
varman may be connected with the Gahga dynasty, but 
their records are not dated and they cannot be located 
definitely. One of these is a Indravarman who issued a 
grant from ^vetakadhishthana and is probably the same 

1 Epi. Ind.. Vol. Ill, pp. 18-20. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 512-15. 

5 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, for the year 1017-18, pp. 137-8. 

4 Ina. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 1 1 -1 2. 
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as Indravarman I. The grant is not dated and the name 
of the village granted is not given in the short note.^ 
The second is that of a king named Samantavarman who 
gave the village of Vatagrama in the district of Himanigosa 
to a Brahmana of the Bharadvaja gofra named Govinda-* 
sarman by an undated grant.^ The inscription of Chanda- 
varman already quoted above is very probably a 
Salankayana record. It was issued in the year six of the 
king’s reign, who is called the lord of Kalihga. The 
charter records the grant of the village Kohetura to a 
Brahmapa of the Bharadvaja gofra on the fifth day of 
the bright half of the month of Chaitra of the year six.’ 
A king named Prithivivarman, the son of Mahendravarman, 
calls himself a king of Kalihga of the Gahga family in a set 
of plates discovered in the Ganjam district. By this charter, 
which is undated and issued from Svetka, the king grants 
the village (illegible) in the district of Janora to a Brahmana 
of the Vatsa gofra on the occasion of Vishuva sahkranti. 
Prithivivarman is mentioned as the lord of a city named 
Kolahala, which Mr. L. Rice takes to be Kolar in the Mysore 
State, but, as the inscription mentions the god Gokarnes- 
vara on Mahendra hill, the king must be an eastern GaAga 
king.^ King Saktivarman mentioned in the Ragolu plates 
of the Ganjam district calls himself “Lord of KaliAga.” The 
charter was issued from Pishtapura, i. e., modern Pittapuram, 
but the grant is not dated and no details are known about 
the family of the king except that he calls himself a 

1 Annua/ Report of f/ie Asst* Archaeological Supdf., Southern Circle, 
for the year 1917 ■‘18, t p. 140. 

2 Ibid., 1916-17, p. 9, no. 12. 

3 Epi. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 144. 

4 Ibid., pp. 199-201. 
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MsgadhaJ Similarly king Umavarman calls himself Lord 
of KaliAga in the plates discovered in the Pslakonda faluqa. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Bfihatprosh- 
tha to a Brahmana named Haridatta on the 20th day of 
the month of Marga^irsha of the year 30, evidently of the 
king’s reign. The order was issued from Siihhapura.^ 

Many different dynasties of GaAgas appears to have 
been ruling over KaliAga and all of them claimed to be in 
possession of the city of KaliAga. The Parlakimedi plates 
of the time of a certain Vajrahasta prove that a king of 
this name, whose father’s name is not mentioned, also 
claimed to be ruling over the city of KaliAga. He is 
>t>'led Maharajadhiraja, the ornament of the spotless 
GaAga race and the master of the five districts. The date 
is also omitted. The inscription begins by stating that 
it was issued from KaliAganagara by the devout worshipper 
of Siva, Gokarne^vara on the top of Mahendra hill. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Hossa^di to 
Kamadi, son of Efayamaraja of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
The actual grant was made by a chief named Daraparaja, 
son of the Cho|a Kamadi, to his son-in-law, whose name 
was also Kamadi,^ The bearer of the order was a KByastha 
named Bachchhapayya, who was a minister of Daraparaja 
and it was w ritten by the hlahasandhwiqrahm Dro^iacharya. 
The late Dr. Kielhorn identified this Vajrahasta with 
Vajrahasta, the grandfather of Anantavarman ChoejagaAga, 
but the writing on the Parlakimedi plates is totally differ- 
ent from that on the Nadagam plates or the Narasapatan 
plates. This Vajrahasta must be one of the earlier princes 

> Ibid,, Vol. XiL pp. J- 5 

2 Ibid., p. 5 . 

^ Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. ‘220-224. 
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of the same name, af least five of whom are mentioned in 
the ancestry of the Eastern GaAga kings of Kaliftga or 
Orissa. The Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarman Choda- 
gaftga of ^aka 1040 contain the longest genealogy.^ Accord- 
ing to this inscription Kolahala was the founder of a city 
after his own name, Kolahalapura in GaAgavadi (in 
Mysore), then after eighty-one kings of that city was 
bom Virasiihha who had five sons named Kamarnava I, 
Danarnava I, Gunarnava I, Nara^imha and Vajrahasta I, 
Kamarnava I captured KaliAga after defeating a king 
named Baladitya and ruled at Jantavura (/. Dantapura, 
the ancient capital of Kaliftga) for thirty-six years. He was 
followed by his younger brother Danarnava I, who ruled 
for forty years. He was succeeded by his son Kamarnava 
II, who ruled at KaliAganagara for half a century. He was 
succeeded by his son Ranarnava, who ruled for five years, 
and his grandson Vajrahasta 11 was succeeded by his younger 
brother Kamarnava III, who ruled for nineteen years and was 
succeeded by his son Guparpava II, who ruled for twenty- 
seven years. This Guparnava may possibly be identical 
with Devendravarman*s father. Devendravarman I was 
ruling from the GaAga year 183 to 195. Gunarpava 11 was 
succeeded by his son Jitai\kusa, who ruled for fifteen 
years. He appears to have been quite different from 
Devendravarman I, son of Guparpava, who also ruled 
over KaliAga. JitaAku^a was succeeded by his nephew 
KaligalaAku^a, who ruled for twelve years and was succeeded 
by his father’s father Gupdama I, who ruled for seven years. 
He was evidently a son of Guparpava II and a brother 
of GitaAku^a. Gupdama was succeeded by his younger 
1 Ind, Ant. Vot XVIL PP- 165-72, 
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brother Kamarnava IV, who ruled for twenty-five years, 
and he by his younger brother Vinayaditya^ who ruled 
for three years. Gunarnava II was thus succeeded by four 
of his sons and one grandson. The succession was thus 
carried on further by another grandson of Gunarnava II, 
Vajrahasfa IV, a son of Kamarnava IV, who ruled 
for thirty-five years. He was succeeded by his son 
Kamarnava V, who ruled for six months only. Gu^idama II, 
his younger brother, succeeded him and ruled for 
three years. He was succeeded by his step-brother 
Madhu-Kamarnava VI, who ruled for nineteen years. His son 
and successor, Vajrahasta V, was the first to assume the title 
of Jri-Kaling-adhipati^ and ruled for thirty years. His son 
Rajaraja I, who married the Chola princess Rajasundari, 
a daughter of Rajendra Choja II of VeAgi, /. r., 
Kulottuftga I of Tanjore. Rajaraja I ruled for eight years 
and was succeeded by his son, Anantavarman ChodagaAga. 
A slightly different chronology is provided in the Nadagam 
plates, of Vajrahasta of the ^aka year 979. In the lineage 
of the GaAgas of Tri-KaliAga was the Maharaja Gunamaha- 
rnava. His son Vajrahasta reigned for forty-four years. 
Vajrahasta’s son, Gundama 1, reigned for three years, 
whose younger brother, Kamarnava, ruled for thirty-five 
years. Kamarnava was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Vinayaditya, who ruled for three years. Kamarnava's 
son, Vajrahasta-AniyaAkabhima, ruled for thirty-five 
years and was succeeded by his son Kamarnava, who 
ruled for six months only. His younger brother, 
Gundama 11, ruled for three years and was succeeded 
by his step-brother Madhu-Kamarnava, who ruled 
for nineteen years. According to this inscription, 
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Vajrahasfa, the grandfather of Anantavarman ChodagaAga, 
was the son of KSmarnava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta 
AniyaAkabhima. ^ This list gives a total of 142V2 years 
from the date of the accession of Vajrahasta and therefore 
of the death of Gunamaharnava. If we take this king to 
be the same as Gunarnava, father of Devendravarman I, 
who began to rule some time before 183 of the GaAga year 
and if we take the year 180 of the same era as the year of 
accession of Devendravarman I, then we find that Vajra- 
hasta, the grandfather of Anantavarman, came to the 
throne in the GaAga year 323. But as the known date of 
his accession is 1038 a. d.~%0 Saka, it becomes fairly 
certain that the GaAga era began in the first or second 
decade of the 8th century a. d. The date given in the 
Vizagapatam plates can also be employed to test this result. 
According to it, from Kamarnava I up to the end of the 
reign of RajarSja I, the Eastern GaAgas of that particular 
branch from which Anantavarman ChodagaAga was descen- 
ded, ruled for 349 years. The total length of reigns from 
the beginning of the rule of K3mamava I up to the end of 
that of Gun3rnava II is 192 years leaving 157 years up to 
1078 A. D., the year of the accession of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga. This would bring the death of Gunarnava 
to 921 A. D., as only 157 years intervene between him and 
the accession of Anantavarman ChodagaAga. If this 
Gunarnava is the father of Devendravarman I, then he died 
approximately in the GaAga year 180. The initial year of 
the GaAga era, therefore, would fall in 741 a. d. This 
difference of 20 years can be neglected for the present 
when centuries are at stake in the calculation of the GaAga 

« IbiJ., Vot IV. pp, 
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era. The most recent contribution to the subject is an 
elaborate article by Mr. G. Ramadas, b. a. If is based on a 
series of elaborate astronomical calculations and a number 
of assumptions. In the first place, the eclipses recorded 
have been sought between 624 and 961 a. d., wherein Mr. 
Ramadas has sought to place the 127fh 251st. 304th, 351st 
and 91sf years of the Gaftga era. In the next place the 
writer makes certain untenable assumptions, e. ^., “The 
Kalihga ruled over by the GaAgas was quite different from 
the KaliAga of Asokan times. The KaliAga of the GaAgas 
being connected with the Mountain Mahendra was quite 
different from that subdued by the Great Mauryan Emperor, 
which was not mentioned to have included the mountain.” ^ 
The next wrong assumption is based on paleography : 

“I have compared, letter to letter : 

(1) The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma, son of 
Gunarnava, dated in 183rd year with the Gane^aghad plates 
of Dhruvasena I of Samvat 207 (Gupta era). 

(1) The Siddhanta plates of Devendravarma, son of 
Gunarnava, dated in 195th year with the Abhona plates of 
Saftkaragana (Kalachuri) Samvat 347. 

(3) The Purle plates of Indravarma, son of Dariarnava 
dated in 195th year with the Podaguda inscription of the son 
of king Bhavadatta, the characters of which are said to very 
closely resemble those of the Mandasor inscription of the 
Gupta King Kumaragupta of the Malava year 493 (a. d. 
437-38).2 

On these assumptions Mr. Ramadas calculates that the 

* Journal of fh§ Bihar and Orissa Research Socitty. VoL IX. 1923. 
p. 404, 

2 Ibid., p. 406. 
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GaAga era was reckoned from the Saka year 271 or 349-50 
A. D. According fo him, the Achyufapuram plates of Indra- 
varman I issued in Chaitra g.s., 87 are dated 3rd March 
436 A. D., and the Parlakimedi plates of Indravarman I 
issued in Magha g.s., 91 are dated 23rd January 441. 
Now, there is no difference of opinion of the date of the 
Ganjam plates of the time Sa^aAka of g.e. 300 issued by 
Madhavaraja II of the ^ailodbhava family. None of the 
GaAga plates mentioned above are earlier in date than this 
grant which was issued in 619 a. d., and, therefore, the 
initial year of the GaAga era cannot lie in 349-50 a.d.^ 


I Ibid^ pp. 598-415 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EASTERN GAI^GAS. VAJRAHASTA TO ANANGABHiMA 1. 

The confusion in the history and chronology of Orissa 
vanishes completely from the beginning of the 11th century 
A.D. when Vajrahasta of KaliAganagara assumed the title 
of TrUKalitig-Adhipafi and ascended the throne in I^aka 
%0=Sunday 9th April 1038 a.d. The assumption of the 
new title by a Gaftga king of KaliAga proves that he 
acquired some sort of authority over the whole of ancient 
KaliAga, comprising its three ancient divisions : Utkala, 
KoAgoda and KaliAga. Utkala or Orissa had not been 
thoroughly conquered as yet and no inscription of this 
king has been discovered in modem Orissa. His earliest 
inscription is to be found on the Narasapatan plates of 
5aka 967-'1045 a.d. The plates were discovered in the 
Narasapatan faluga of the Vizagapatam district. The grant 
was issued from Dantipura by Vajrahasta of the GaAga 
family, the son of MahSraja KarnSrijava. Instead of 
beginning from KSmarnava I, as in the Vizagapatam plates 
of his grandson Anantavarman ChodagaAga, it begins 
here with Vajrahasta I. Vajrahasta is really the 5th king 
of that name in the dynasty founded by Kamarnava I, the 
son of Virasiihha, though he is styled Vajrahasta HI by 
Prof. Sten Konow according to the genealogy given here. 
This Vajrahasta V will be styled Vajrahasta in this book, as 
no other king of this name ruled over Orissa after him. 
He was the son of Kamanjava by Vinaya Mahadevt 
of the Vaidumba family of the Andhra country. He 
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is styled Parama-Mahe^vara, Parama-Bhaifataka and 
Maharajadhiraja in addition to the title of Ixi-Kalihg-' 
ddhipafi. The charter records the grant of the village 
of Tampava along with thirty-five others in the district 
{vis hay a) of Gorasatfa to Manaditya-Chotta and Vira- 
Bhiirisrava of the Vaidumba family of the Ka^yapa 
gofra^ who had emigrated from Peftakallu, on Monday 
the 9th of the month of Mina {Chaifra) of the Saka 
year 967. The grant contains the boundaries of the 
district of Gorasatfa. To the east was Vistirna^ila, 
to the south-east Vinayaka-vata, to the south the 
grant of TaAku-Bhattarika, to the south-west the hill 
of Andhara-veni, to the west Kaficha^ala on the bank 
of the river Vadi^adhara, to the north-west Amrapathara 
and to the North Madhupa-pali, to the north-west Talafi- 
jara-^ila. The charter was written by the Sandhivigrahtn, the 
Kdyasfha Dhavala and the grant was incised by Mento- 
juna.^ None of the localities mentioned in the charter can 
be identified except the river Vadisadhara. 

Another grant was issued by the same king in the !§aka 
year 976-1054 a. d., in which he is called Anantavarman, 
a name assumed by many of his successors in addition 
to their real names. The plates on which this charter 
is to be found belong to the Raja Sahib of Mandasa in the 
Ganjam district. The actual donor was a feudatory chief, 
named Dharmakhedi, son of Bhamakhedi of the Ksdamba 
family, who was governing the district of PafichapStra. 
The Kadambas were officers of the Eastern GaAgas and 
an Ugrakhedi is mentioned in the Parlakimedi plates of 


1 Epi. Ind^ Vol XI pp, 147-53, 
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Vajrahasta.^ Another Dharmakhedi is also mentioned 
in the Tekkali plates of Devendravarman II, son of Rajendra- 
varman of the Gahga year 254. If the initial year of the 
GaAga era is taken to be 715 a. d. then the grant of g. s., 
254 was issued in 969 a.d. three generations earlier than 
Vajrahasta^ son of KSmarnava. This Dharmakhedi, there- 
fore, appears to be an ancestor of Dharmakhedi of 1054 
A.D. The order was brought by the Ranaka Vettikuratha. 
A Samanfa named Nala-Chendala is mentioned towards 
the end of the inscription and the learned South Indian 
Epigraphist proposes to identify him with a Chandella 
chieftain.^ The third inscription of Vajrahasta was dis- 
covered in Nadagam, a village in the Narasanna-peja 
faluqa of the Ganjam district. This inscription contains 
two very important dates. The charter itself was issued 
in ^aka 979, Sunday the 12th of the bright half of 
Phalguna-4th March 1058 a.d., but the inscription mentions 
that Vajrahasta ascended the throne in 5aka 960 when 
the Sun was in Vfsha, the Moon in the Rohini Nakshafra, 
in the Dhanur-^fagnot Sunday the 3rd of the bright half 
of the month (Jyaishtha), Sunday 3rd May 1038 a.d. This 
grant was issued from the ancient capital, Kaliftganagara 
and opens with the mention of !§iva GokanjasvSmin on 
Mahendra mountain. The genealogy of Vajrahasta is 
traced from Gunaraaharnava. The only important 
historical information to be derived from it is that Vajra- 
hasta I, the father of Gupdama I, united the kingdom of 
KaliAga by conquering the five different parts into which 

> Ibid., Vol. Ill p. 222, 

2 Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superin- 
tendent/or Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for 1918, pp. 13, 138-39. 
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if had been divided. The charter records the grant of 
an extensive tract of land containing twelve villages, “which 
were separated from the district of Erada and constituted 
info a separate district, which was named the 
VelapOra vishaya after its chief village Velapura.**^ The 
latest known date of Vajrahasta is to be found in the 
Madras Museum plates of Saka 984-1061. a. d. by which 
the king granted the village of Tamaracheru with the 
hamlet of Chikhali in Varahavartani to five hundred 
Brahmanas on the occasion of a solar eclipse. The 
village of Tamaracheru was previously granted to 
Brahma^ias by the early GaAga kings Devendravarman 
and Indravarman.'^ According to the late Professor 
Kielhom the eclipse took place on the 20th June 1061.’ 
Kaliftganagara has been identified by some with 
Mukhalingam, and Nagara-kafakam, and by others with 
KaliAgapafanam. 

The origin of the Eastern GaAgas, specially of 
the branch to which Vajrahasta belonged, is given 
in Anantavarman ChodagaAga^s grant of the Saka 
year 1040-1118 a. d. KarnSrijava I, the second son of 
Vajrahasta I, gave over his own territory in GaAgavSdi to 
his father’s brother and set out to conquer the world with 
his brothers. He came to Mahendragiri and after having 
worshipped Gokarnasvamin obtained the crest of a bull 
and then defeated Baladitya, who had grown sick ;of 
war, and conquered the KaliAga countries. According to 
the genealogies given in the inscriptions of the later kings 

1 Ibid,, Vol, IV, pp, 185-95. 

2 Ant. Vol. Kill 1884, pp. 275 j Ibid., pp. 119. 

3 Epi. Ind. Vol. IX. pp. 94-98. 
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Vajrahasfa reigned for 30 or 33 years. As his coronation 
took place in 1038 a. d., he must have ruled till 1068 or 
1071 A. D. It is more probable that he ruled for 30 years 
only. 

He was succeeded by his son Rsjaraja I, whom we 
know to have been reigning in 1075 a. d. An inscription 
discovered in the small village of Dirghasi, four miles to 
the north of KaliAga-pafam in the Ganjam district, records 
the erection of a mandapa in front of the temple of Durga 
at Dirghara^i or Dirghasi in the ^aka year 997-1075 a. d., 
by a Brahmana chieftain named Ganapati in the service 
of king Rajaraja of the GaAga dynasty. According to this 
inscription, Ganapati was a Prafihavin^ hereditary in the 
family, and he defeated the army of the Cho|a king, often 
defeated the king of Ve6gi and destroyed the troops of 
the king of Utkala.^ These references can be better under- 
stood by a reference to the Vizagapatam plates 
of Anantavarman Chodagaftga of the Saka year 1040. In 
this inscription RSjaraja is said to have gained a great 
victory over the Choja king and then married his daughter 
RSjasundari. The Chojas are called Dramilas in this 
record. This Choja invasion is no doubt that of KulottuAga 
Choja I, one of whose Tamil inscriptions has been dis- 
covered in the temple of Nfisiihha-svamin at SidihSchalam 
near Waltair in the Vizagapatam district. This inscription 
is dated !§aka 1021-1099 a. d.. It mentions a minister 
{SamdhUvigrahin) named Maduraihtaka-Brahmamafayar.^ 
As both parties claim the victory, the result of the 

1 Ibid„pp. 314-18. 

2 Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy 
for the year ending with 50th June j 1900, Madras, p, 10, 
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Northern campaign of KuloffuAga Choja I must be taken 
to be indecisive. Another factor in this war was the 
Eastern Chalukya king VijaySditya of VeAgi, who according 
to the Vizagapatam plates had grown old and was about 
to lose his kingdom to the Chojas. This is no doubt the 
Eastern Chalukya king, Vijayaditya VII, the younger brother 
of the Maharajadhiraja Rajaraja Vishnuvardhana of 
VeAgi, who ascended the throne in 1022 a, d., and was 
married to AmmaAgadevi, a daughter of the great Rajendra 
Choja I of Tanjore. This king, Rajaraja Vishnuvardhana, 
ruled for 40 or 41 years, say upto 1063 a. d., and, therefore, 
his younger brother, Vijayaditya VII, who ruled at VeAgi 
for 15 years becomes the contemporary of his nephew 
KulottuAga Choja I of Tanjore and Rajaraja, son of 
Vajrahasta HI, of KaliAga. The Vizagapatam plates of Saka 
1040 state that having rescued Vijayaditya VII from the 
Choja peril Rajaraja replaced him in the Western 
region. Rajaraja’s marriage with the Choja princess 
Rajasundari has caused some difference of opinion among 
scholars. The late Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti was of 
the opinion that “this Coja king was Vira Rajendra Deva 
I, sumamed Parake^arivarman (a. d., 1052—70) ; and 
thus CoragaAga became related to the great CoJa king 
KulottuAga Coja I, as his sister’s son.“^ This is clearly 
inadmissible, as the Vizagapatam plates of the )^aka year 
1057 state clearly that Rajasundari, the chief queen of 
Rajaraja, was the daughter of Rajendra Choja. The late 
Prof. Kielhom, therefore, identified this Rajendra Choja with 
Rajendra Choja II, alias KulottuAga Choja I.'^ Moreover, 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIL 1903, p. 108, 

i Epi. Ind., Vol, VIII App, I, p, 17, Note 2, 
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Kulottuftga Chola I was not a son of Rajendradeva 
Parake^arivarman, but of the Eastern Chalukya king 
RajarSja from AmmaAgadevi, the daughter of Raiendra 
Chola I. He married Madhurantaki, a daughter of 
Rajendradeva.^ This KulottuAga Cho|a I ruled at VeAgi 
before his accession as Chola king at Tanjore.^ The real 
object of his attack on his nephew, Vijayaditya VTI of 
VeAgi, was to add his ancestral possessions to the Chola 
empire. He married his daughter Rajasundari to the 
Eastern GaAga king Rajaraja after being defeated by the 
latter. 

Rajaraja I was succeeded by his son Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga, bom of the Choja princes Rajasundari. 
Many inscriptions of this king have been discovered. 
The date of his accession, the ^aka year 998-1078 a. d., 
has been verified from many different inscriptions. He 
enjoyed a very long reign of 72 years according to his own 
inscription, but those of the successors assign 70 years to 
him. The king is very well-known from three dated land- 
grants originally discovered in the Vizagapatam district 
and now preserved in the Central Government Museum 
at Madras. The earliest of them is dated ^aka 1003= 
Sunday, 4th April 1081 a.d. The date of the accession 
of the king is also given in this inscription : ^aka 999 
expired, Saturday 17th February ==1078 a. d. The grant 
was issued from the ancient GaAga capital of KaliAga- 
nagara. The inscription records the gift of the village of 
Chakivada in the SamvS uishaya to the god RajarSie^vara 

1 Ibid., App. II, p. 25/ No. 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 18, No. 50 
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in the village of Rengujeda.^ This inscription does not 
give any information of historical interest except that the 
king used the title of Trt-Kalifigadhipafi, The second 
grant gives the complete genealogy of the Gangas from 
the moon to Anantavarman ChodagaAga. The historical 
information supplied by this inscription is very important. 
According to it one of the ancestors of the king built the 
city of Kolahalapura in the district or vishaya of GaAgavadi. 
It also records the migration of KamSrnava I from Ganga- 
vadi or Mysore to KaliAga, his worship of the god Gokarne- 
svara on Mahendra-giri and the defeat of a king named 
Baladitya, which resulted in the conquest of the Kalinga 
country. As regards Anantavarman ChodagaAga, it states 
that he “first replaced the fallen lord of Utkala in his 
kingdom in the Eastern region and then the waning lord of 
Vengi in the Western region and propped up their failing 
fortunes.’* The grant was issued in the Saka year 
1040 = 1118 A. D., in favour of a personal attendant named 
Madhava. The name of the village granted was Tamarakhandi 
of the Samva vishaya. The last line of the inscription contains 
the information that the king Anantavarman ChodagaAga 
considered himself to be “decorated with the rank of 
entire sovereignty over the whole of Utkala.” This grant 
was issued from a town called Sindurapora and not from 
KaliAganagara.'^ The third grant belongs to the Trustees 
of the temple of SaAgam in the Vizagapatam district. It 
was issued in the Saka year: 1057= 1135 a. d., from the 
ancient GaAga capital of KaliAganagara. The object of this 
inscription is to record the grant of the village of 

I Ind. Ant.. Vol. XVIII.. pp. 101-65. 

^ lbiJ..pp. 165-72. 
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Sumuda with its hamlef in the Sammaga district in the 
KaliAga country to a person named ChodagaAga, son of 
one Permadiraja, who is called a trusted agent.^ The 
date of the accession of Anantavarman ChodagaAga is 
given but the very interesting historical references to be 
found in the grant of the ^aka year 1040 are omitted. 

Besides these three land grants, Anantavarman Choda- 
gaAga is known from a number of small stone inscriptions 
of which more than one hundred have been discovered in 
the temples at Mukhalingam and several at Sri-Kurmam. 
It is interesting to note that no inscriptions of this king 
have yet been discovered in the Puri, Cuttack and the 
Balasore districts of Northern Orissa. This perhaps proves 
that some local king was still ruling over Northern Orissa 
who had been reinstated by Anantavarman, as stated in 
his inscriptions. According to the inscriptions of his 
successors Anantavarman destroyed the fortified town of 
Aramya or Anamya and then defeated the king of Mandara. 
This Mandara is called in the Ramacharifa Apara-Mandara'^ 
to distinguish if from Mandara in the Bhagalpur district 
of Bihar. If is called Madaran in the Ain-i-Akbari^ and 
Mandaran in Bankim Chandra’s celebrated novel Durges- 
nandirfi. The place is now called Bhitargarh and lies eight 
miles to the west of Arambagh in the Hooghly district 
of Bengal. The king of Mandara is said to have been 
defeated on the banks of the Ganges, though that river 
now flows more than fifty miles from Bhitargarh. The 

‘ Ibid., pp. 172-76. 

Ramacharifa. II. 5. ; Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. Ill, p. 56 . 

5 Bloehmann S- Jarett's Eng. Trans.. VoL II.. v. 141. 
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empire of Ananfavarman Chodaganga now extended from 
the mouth of the Ganges in the north to the mouth of the 
Godavari in the south. The western boundary of this 
vast kingdom was not properly defined. His immediate 
neighbours on the west were the Kalachuris or Haihayas 
of Ratnapura. Anantavarman’s relations with the Chedis 
were not amicable. In the Malhar inscriptions of Jajalladeva, 
Ratnadeva I is said to have defeated king Chodaganga^ 
and this information is repeated in the Ratnapura inscrip- 
tion of Prithvideva.2 According to a work of very doubt- 
ful antecedents, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara 
Prasad Sastri, m.a., ph. d., c.i.e., the Vallala-charifam 

by Ananda Bha(ta, Vijayasena of Bengal was the friend of 
Anantavarman ChodagaAga. 

The greatest monument of this king which has sur- 
vived up to our times is the temple of Jagannatha at Puri. 
According to Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti, the great temple, 
/. <?., the Vimana or sanctum and the Jagamohana or the 
first mandapa were erected by Anantavarman ChodagaAga 
towards the close of the 11th century a. d.’ There is 
no doubt about the fact that the Nafyasdld now called 
the Naf^mandir, and the Bhogamandapa were erected 
at a much later date. The long range of votive 
inscriptions and pilgrim’s records at MukhaliAgam 
testify to the prosperity of the metropolitan district 
of the kingdom of ChodagaAga during his reign. 
Bhdsvatlt a work on astronomy, was composed in the 

* Epi. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40-4 f. 

2 Ibid., pp, 47-49. 

5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali old series, Vol. LXVIJ, 1898, 
pp, 328-31. 
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^aka year 1021 = 1099 a. d., by one Sat3nanda, son of 
Sankara, an inhabitant of Puri. Traces of ChodagaAga’s 
name may still be found in “ChuraAgasahi, a quarter in 
Puri town ; in ChuraAga-pokhri, a tank about six miles 
S. W., of Cuttack town ; in SaraAga-garh, a fort, the 
remains of which are still visible on the Madras Trunk 
Road close to Barang Railway Station ; and in the temple 
of GaAgesvara, town Jsjapura, District Cuttack.* ** ^ 

The names of many queens of Anantavarman Choda- 
gaAga have been found in the inscriptions ; Kasturika- 
modini, Indira and Chandralekha are mentioned in the 
copper plate grants of his descendants. Somali’- Ma/i adept, 
Lakshmtdepl and VrithvX^'Mahadevl arc mentioned in the 
votive inscriptions. The names of two other queens have 
become illegible in the MukhaliAgam inscriptions. Four of 
his sons reigned after him. Their names are Kamarpava, 
Raghava, Rajaraja II and AniyaAkabhima or AnaAgabhima. 
Another son, named Umavallabha, is also mentioned in a 
votive inscription. Anantavarman ChodagaAga had a 
younger brother whose name is not known to us, but his 
wife made some gifts at MukhaliAgam. Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava from 
the queen Kasturikamodini. There is some differences of 
opinion amongst scholars regarding the date of the acces- 
sion of Kamarnava. The late Dr. F. Kielhorn'^ was of the 
opinion that the accession of Kamaniava took place 
in 1142 A. I). He places the accession of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga in 1078 and regards 70 years as the total period 


* Journal of the Astatic Society of Bennul, Old Senes, Vol. LX XI I, 
1905 jPp, ttO^ll. 

2 Epi. Ind., VoL VJIL App. I.,p. 17, 
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of his reign. This would place the death of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga in 1148 a.d. Kamarnava was anointed in the 
Saka year 1064=1142 a. d., but Anantavarman ChodagaAga 
was alive and ruling in Saka 1069 according to a votive 
record from Mukhalingam. Therefore, the coronation or 
anointment of Kamarnava does not mean his actual 
accession to the throne.^ Our difficulties with regard to 
GaAga chronology begins from this date. The next four 
kings are known from the inscriptions of their distant 
successors and these inscriptions mention that such and 
such ruled for 10 years or 15 years as the case may be. 
KamSrnava is said to have ruled for 10 years. We do not 
know from what date these 10 years are to be counted. 
Anantavarman ChodagaAga was alive in Saka 1069= 
1148 A. D. This would mean that Kamarnava ruled till 1158. 
His latest known date is ^aka 1077, which corresponded to 
the 10th year of the reign of the king. This brings us to 
1155 A. D, We do not know whether the dates given in 
the votive inscription are regnal years or Ahka years. If 
they are Ahka years, then the 10th Ahka is the 8th year as 
the first and sixth Ahkas are not counted, and the 12th 
Ahka would fall in 1157-58 a. d. The coronation of 
Kamarnava took place when his father was very old and 
unable to govern the kingdom. This was actually suggest- 
ed by the late Mr. Chakravarti. The sons of Anantavar- 
man ChodagaAga were very probably old men when they 
succeeded to the throne. Kamarpava died very probably 
in the ^aka year 1078=1156 a. d., and was succeeded by 
his step-brother Raghava. Kamarpava is also called 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Senes, Vol. LXXll, 
1903, part L, p. 108. 
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Anantavarman in the votive inscriptions. In one or two 
cases only he is called Anantavarman Madhu-Kamarpava 
to distinguish him from his father. In one inscription at 
Mukhaliftgam he is called Jatesvaradeva. Like those of 
his father his inscriptions have been found at Sri Kurmam 
and MukhaliAgam only. 

Raghava, the younger brother and successor of 
Kamarnava, is not known from any inscriptions. His date 
has been fixed from the calculations of the dates of his 
successor Rajaraja II. As the latter ascended the throne 
in Saka 1092, the accession of his predecessor Raghava 
falls in Saka 1078=1156 a.d., because the latter ruled for 
15 years according to the copper plates discovered at Puri 
and Kenduapatna. Raghava's mother Indiradevi was a 
princess of the Ravi-kula or the Surya-vaihsa. Most pro- 
bably both Kamarnava and Raghava died childless and 
therefore a third son of Anantavarman Chodagaftga named 
Rajaraja obtained the throne in the Saka year 1092=1170 
A. D. The earliest known date of this king is Saka 1093= 
1171 A. D., which was his third Afika, His latest known 
date is the Saka year 1110=1188 a.d. From the calculations 
of the dates of the next king it has been determined that 
his last year was Saka 1112=1190 a.d. The Puri and 
Kenduapatna plates credit him with a reign of 25 years, 
but this must be an Afika figure, because RajarSja’s 
successor, Anaftgabhima II, was actually on the throne in 
1190 A. D. Rsjarlja II, was the son of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga by queen Chandralekha. He married Suramd, 
the sister of Svapne^varadeva, who erected the 
Meghe^vara temple at Bhuvane^vara.^ In his old age he 

1 Ibid.. Vol. LXVL 1897. part. I. pp. 11^24. 
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handed over the kingdom fo his younger brother AnaAga- 
bhima IL The inscriptions of R^jaraja II also are to be 
found only at MukhaliAgam. The last year of the reign 
of Rajaraja II has been calculated from the inscriptions of 
AnaAgabhima II, who ascended the throne in 1190 a . d . 

Anaftgabhima or AniyaAkabhima II was the last of the 
sons of Anantavarman Chodaganga to ascend the throne. 
Like his elder brothers Kamarnava, Raghava and RajarSja II, 
he is not called Anantavarman in votive inscriptions. 
He must have been very old when he came to the throne. 
The Puri and Kenduaptana plates assign 10 years to him, 
which, if they are Aiika years, would be equivalent to 
8 years, and from inscriptions of his son, Rajaraja HI, we 
know that the last year of his reign was ^aka 1120=1198 a . d . 
which would thus make his reign to be 9 years. 
He was the only son of Anantavarman Chodaganga who 
was succeeded on the throne by his own son. During the 
reign of Anangabhima II, Svapne^varadeva, the brother-in- 
law of Rajaraja II, erected the beautiful temple of 
Meghe^vara at Bhuvane^vara.' His Brahmana minister 
Govinda, erected a temple at Ch3te^vara subsequently. 
AnaAgabhima died in 1198 and was succeeded by his son 
R3jar3ja 111. 

With the accession of Rajaraja III a new era begins in 
Orissan history. During the last six or seven years of the 
reign of AnaAgabhima II the map of India had been 
completely changed by the fall of the great Rajput kingdoms 
of Northern India. Prithviraja II, the Chahamana king 
of Delhi and Ajmer, had fallen after the second battle of 
Tarain in 1192. The proud Jayachchandra had fallen on 

1 Epi. Ind.. Vol. VL pp. 108^203. 
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the field of Chandawar in 1194. The Musalmans had 
advanced as far as Chunar and Maner near Patna at the 
time of the death of Anangabhima 11. The fall of the 
great Buddhist University at Nalanda was imminent. 
The conquest of Western Bengal, which was to open the 
road to Orissa to the Musalmans, was to follow next year. 
We find that the kings of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of 
Orissa were as unmindful of the impending catastrophe 
as the Chahamanas, the Gahadavalas, the Chandelas, the 
Palas and the Senas. Concerted action against the 
foreign invader or against the iconoclast, who was 
menacing the sacred Hindu religion, did not seem to have 
entered into the conception of Hindu kings and statesmen 
of Northern India in the 12th century. The grandsons of 
AnaAgabhima II revived and met Musalman aggression 
with equal vehemence, but for the time being Rajaraja 111 
was completely paralysed by the first Musalman raids into 
Northern Orissa on account of the supineness of his father 
and grandfather. 



Appendix 


A number of inscriptions of Ananfavarman ChodagaAga 
have been discovered during recent years but none of 
them seem to have been published in any recognised 
journal on Indology. Recently some of them have been 
published in a list of kings in connection with the title 
Tri-Kalihgadhipafi by Mr. G. Ramadas, b.a., m.r.a.s. : 

I. The Chikali plates of the same king, i.e., Anantavar- 
man ChodagaAga of the ^aka year 982=1060 a. d., published 
in the Telegu journal Bharafhit vol. II, part 2. 

n. The Boddapadu plates of the same king of the 
5aka year 982=1060 a. d. published in the Telegu journal 
Bharaffiiy vol. HI, part 5. 

III. The Korpi plates of the same king of the ^aka 
year 1034=1112 a. d., published in the Telegu journal 
Bharafhit vol. II, part II.* 

These inscriptions are very important, as those dated 
1060 A. D. must have been issued by Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga before he conquered Utkala or Northern 
Orissa and in the lifetime of his father Rajaraja I, because 
his own coronation took place in 1078 a. d. and his father 
was alive in 1075 a. d.^ 


* Journal of the Bihar Orissa Research Society, Vol, XIV, p. 542 
Epi, Ind„ Vol. VIII, jpp. a. Table No. 22. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE EASTERN GANGAS-RAJARAJA III TO NARASIMHA I 


Rajaraja III was the only grandson of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga to succeed to the throne of Orissa. He was 
the son of AnaAgabhima II by his queen Baghalladevi. 
This King is known to us from one inscription only, at 
l^ri-Kurmam, but he is mentioned in the inscriptions of his 
descendants, Narasimha II, Bhanudeva II and Narasiihha 
IV. During his reign the Musalmans of Bengal invaded 
Orissa for the first time. This was the beginning of the 
raids which continued to devastate Orissa till her final 
conquest by the Musalmans in 1568. According to the 
Jabaqaf-i-Nasiri, Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtyar 
Khalji, the conqueror of Magadha and Northern Bengal, 
despatched an army towards Lakhanor and Jajnagar on 
the eve of his departure on the ill-fated expedition to 
Assam. The first raid into Orissa was commanded by two 
brothers named Muhammad-i-Sheran and Ahmad-i- 
Sheran. It was directed against Lakhanor and Jajnagar. 
There are reasons to believe that Lakhanor was situated 
somewhere near the ancient town of Nagar in the Birbhum 
district of Bengal and Jajnagar is Jajallanagar in 
Chhattisgadh. The majority of Musalman writers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mention Jajnagar when 
they intend to refer to Orissa. In the case of the first 
Musalman raid into Orissa, the route mentioned shows 
that Muhammad and Ahmad came to Orissa by the old 
pilgrim road from Northern India. The result of this 
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expedition has not been recorded but it is stated that 
when these two brothers received intimation of the great 
disaster that had befallen the Musalman army in Assam 
and the leader of Musalman freebooters in Bengal, they 
hastened back to their headquarters at Devkot.^ This 
invasion took place immediately before the death of 
Muhammad bin BakhtySr Khalji in a. h., 602=June or July 
1205 A. D. As Rajaraja HI had come to the throne in 1198, 
thetfirst Musalman invasion took place in his 10th Afika of 
8th year. He ruled till 1211 a. d., and was succeeded by 
his son AnaAgabhima III. RSjaraja III is mentioned in the 
Chate^vara inscription of his son as Rajendra. He married 
Mankundadevi of the Chalukya family, probably of the 
Eastern Chalukya family of VeAgi. 

With the accession of AnaAgabhima III the Hindu 
Kings of Orissa lost their lethargy. The terror inspired 
by the first Musalman invasion appears to have worn off 
and, with the fall of the Hindu Kingdoms of North-eastern 
India, the Kings of Orissa seem to have realised their 
difficulties in being brought face to face with the barbarous 
Musalman customs of warfare. In these wars there was 
no open declaration of hostilities or amenities, such as 
those which existed among belligerent Hindu States. The 
early Musalman raiders were mere plunderers who destroyed 
life and property ruthlessly without any justification 
and who thought that any damage inflicted on, or 
destruction of the lives and property of, non-Musalmans was 
a sure road to glory. The long reign of AnaAgabhima HI 
(1211-38) coincided with the period of struggle between 
the early Sultans of Delhi and the Musalman Amirs of 

^ Eng. Trans., pp. 575-74. 
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Bengal for supremacy in North-eastern India. After the 
death of Muhammad bin BakhtySr Khalji, Bengal remained 
independanf under the Turks till the rise of the Emperor 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish of Delhi. The reign of AnaAgabhima III 
coincided to a very great extent with that of Malik 
HasSmuddin Iwaz, afterwards the Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz Shah. His fall in 1226 brought Western and Northern 
Bengal within the limits of the Musalman Empire of Delhi. 
During the last years of the reign of AnaAgabhima HI, 
IItutmish*s son, Prince Nasiruddin Mahmud, 
and the Governors *Alauddin Jani, Saifuddin Ibak-i- 
Yagantat and Izzuddin Tughral Tughan Khan were his 
contemporaries. The second war with the Musalmans of 
Bengal took place sometime between a. h. 608 and 622. 
Mr. Chakravarti was inclined to place the war immediately 
after his accession, L e., 1212 a. d. According to the 
Tabagaf'i-Nasin, Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Shah had made the 
countries of Eastern Bengal (Banga), Assam (Kamrup), 
Tirhut and Orissa tributary to him. Ghiyasuddin Iwaz 
became independant in Bengal by puffing down the 
principal leaders of the Musalman freebooters in 608 a.h., 
and he was defeated and killed in a. h., 624=1226 a. d. 
Therefore, his war with Anaftgabhima III must have 
taken place between 1212 and 1222 a. d. There is no 
truth in the statement of the Jabagaf-i-Ha^irt that Iwaz 
had made the GaAga king tributary to him,^ because both 
sides claim the victory, AnaAgabhima III is credited with 
a victory over the Musalmans in his great Chate^vara 
inscription ; “What more shall I speak of his heroism ? 
He alone fought against the Muhammedan King, and 
I Ibid., pp. 587-88. 
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applying arrows fo his bow, killed many skilful warriors. 
Even the gods would assemble in the sky fo obtain the 
pleasure of seeing him with their sleepless and fixed eyes.* * *** 
The defeat of the Musalmans by Anaftgabhima HI is also 
referred to in the Bhubanesvar inscription of the time of 
Narasiihha H, now in the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
^aka 1200.^ Evidently, Ghiyasuddin Iwaz invaded Orissa 
and was repulsed. 

AnaAgabhima HI also fought with the Southern Haihayas 
or Kajachuris of Ratnapura. These Chiefs are mentioned 
as Kings of Tummana, a place which still exists under the 
same name in the Bilaspur district. The ruins of Tummana 
have been visited and described by Mr. Hiralal.^ The 
Kings of Tummana, who were contemporaries of AnaAga- 
bhima III, are not known from the contemporary inscription, 
but they ruled over Bilaspur and Raipur till the Maratha 
conquest of the country in the middle of the 18th century. 
According to the inscriptions of Narasiihha 11 and 
Narasiihha IV, AnaAgabhima III ruled for 33 or 34 years. 
These have been correctly taken by Mr. Chakravarfi fo be 
Aitka years ; therefore, the 33rd year was really the 27fh 
year of the reign of the King. AnaAgabhima HI is the 
first King of the dynasty whose inscriptions have been 
discovered in Northern Orissa. At least three inscriptions 
of this King have been discovered on the walls flanking 
the door of the Jagamohana of the temple of KrittivSsa or 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol. LXVll. 
18Q8, part I, pp. 322, 326. 

2 Epi. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 151, 

5 Ind, Anf, Vol, LUI, 1024, 
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Lii^^araja leading fo the Nafya-mandira^^ at Bhubane^vat 
in the Puri district. The first of these three inscriptions 
mentions the 4th year after the abhisheka^ the second is 
dated ^aka 1145^ Dhanu Kri /, Bhaiimavarf=^^h. January 
1224 A. D., while the third inscription also contains a date 
which has not been properly read as yet. 

The only other important record of the time of AnaAga- 
bhima 111 is the great Chate^vara inscription. It consists of 
25 lines of writing on a slab of stone attached to the temple 
of Chate^vara in the village of Krishnapur. varaanah 
Padmapur, of the Cuttack district. The inscription is 
not dated and records the erection of a temple of 
Siva by one Govinda, a brahmana of the Vatsa 
flotra. According to this inscription either Govinda or 
AnaAgabhima III erected several pleasure-houses at 
Purushottama or Puri and performed the golden lula- 
punisha ceremony at that place. He also constructed many 
roads and excavated tanks.^ According to Mr. Chakra- 
varti the temple of ChSfe^vara was erected in circa, Saka 
1142-1220 A.D. The same authority would ascribe a small 
gold coin with the letters ** Ana** to AnaAgabhima III instead 
of Anantavarman ChodagaAga,^ AnaAgabhima III died in 
1238 A. n., and was succeeded by his son, Narasifhha I, the 
second great king of the GaAga dynasty. 

• Thrse imporfanf inscriptions wrrr coverrd with plastrr by thr 
local priests sometime after 1906. This plaster was removed at my 
request in 1926 and the inscriptions were copied in that year for 
Prof. A. Baner)i-^astn of the Patna Collcjie. 

i Journal of tha Astatu Society of hetHhti Old Serins, Vol. LXVU, 
part 1,pp. M7-27. 

» Ihicl.. Vof. LXXIl, 190^, part 1. p. 118; Vol. LXVI. 1897. part t , 
PP. 144-4 5, pL VI. 
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Narasiihha I was the son of Anaftgabhima III by his 
wife Kasturadevi. He occupied the throne of Orissa in 
very difficult times. Bengal was being convulsed by the 
attempts of the rebel Musalman Amirs of Bengal to throw 
off the yoke of Delhi. The strong hand of Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish had been removed by death in 1235. At that 
time Tzzuddln Tughral Tughan Khan was the governor of 
the Musalman districts of Bengal and he remained so till 
1244. During the long war of succession throughout the 
reigns of Sultan Ruknuddin Firoz Shah, Suhana Razziyat, 
Sultans Mui’zzuddin Bahram and *Alauddin Masa’ud 
Shah, he remained undisturbed in the North-eastern 
frontier of the Musalman Kingdom of Northern India. A 
war with Orissa in a. h., 641—1243 a. d., ruined him. In 
that yean according to Musalman historians, “The Rae 
of Jajnagar commenced molesting the Lakhanawati 
territory.” It is quite probable that Narasimha I of Orissa 
took advantage of the stupid indolence of the Musalman 
officers in Bengal and advanced towards Gaud. At that 
time Southern Bengal with its capital Saptagrama or 
Satgaon, near Hooghly, was still independent under the 
Hindus. The Musalmans could not conquer it till 1298 a.d.^ 
Even Navadvipa or Nadia was not included within the 
Musalman dominions at this time. It was conquered by 
Sultan Mughisuddin Yuzbak of Bengal in a. h., 653^ 1255 a.d. 
We do not know to whom Southern and Central 
Bengal belonged. Probably the Sena Kings of Eastern 
Bengal claimed these territories, but in any case an 
invasion from Orissa against the common enemy of all 

• Journal anj RroceeJiHifs of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Neta 
Series. Vol. V. p. J4ii. 
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Hindus must have been welcomed by them. Moreover, an 
invasion of Hindu territories in Southern and Central 
Bengal would not have affected the Musalman nobles and 
officers of Western Bengal. Narasidiha I must have 
advanced too close to the Musalman headquarters at 
Gaud or LakshmanSvati to be neglected. Malik Izzuddin 
moved with his army to Kafasin, the frontier outpost of 
Musalman Bengal, and an engagement ensued, in which, 
after some advantage, the Musalman army was completely 
defeated. A very large number of Musalman troops 
were killed and ’Izzuddin saved himself by flight. From 
Gaud the vanquished governor sent an appeal for help to 
Sultan *AlSuddin Masa'ud Shah at Delhi, and Qamruddin 
Tamur Khan, the Governor of Oudh, was ordered to march 
to the assistance of ’Izzuddin Tughral Tughan Khan. In the 
succeeding year Narasimha I invaded Musalman territories 
once more and advanced right up to the capital. Gaud or 
Lakshmanavati. ’Izzuddin Tughral was not sufficiently 
careful and, therefore, Lakhanor, the Musalman head- 
quarters in Radha or Rarh, a place in the Birbhum district, 
was captured by the Hindus and sacked. Fakhr-ul-mulk 
Karimuddin Laghri, the commandant of the place, was 
killed. The army of Narasiihha I surrounded the Musalman 
headquarters at Gaud. In the meanwhile, Qamruddin Tamur 
Khan had reached the neighbourhood of that city, but such 
was the degeneration of the Musalman nobles of Northern 
India that, with the headquarters surrounded by Hindu troops, 
Tzzuddm Tughral Tughan and Qamruddin Tamur began to 
quarrel among themselves. Tzzuddin was surprised by 
Qamruddin Tamur Khan and forced to resign the governor- 
ship of Musalman Bengal. This expedition of Narasidiha 1 
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is referred to in detail in the inscriptions of Narasimha II 
and Narasimha IV. 

“The white river Gai^ga blackened for a great distance 
by the collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the 
weeping Yavanis of Radha and Varendra, and rendered 
waveless, as if by this astonishing achievement, was now 
transformed by that monarch (/. Narasiihha I) into the 
blackwatered Yamuna.”^ 

According to Minhajuddin, the Hindu army retired in 
confusion after the appearance of Qamruddm Tamur Khan. 
This statement bears on its face the stamp of untruth. No 
victory is recorded for the Musalman army and not a 
word of praise is bestowed on the Governor showing that 
the Hindu army of Orissa plundered the Musalman districts 
thoroughly and then retired to their own country on the 
approach of the monsoon. Qamruddin Tamur Khan is 
said to have remained in a state of rebellion for two years 
till his death. 

The next stage in the Musalman wars is reached in the 
reign of Yuzbak. Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak was a slave 
of Iltutmish. Bilbun placed him in charge of Kanauj, 
whence he was transferred to Gaud or Musalman Bengal. 
Very soon hostilities began between him and Narasihiha 
I. Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak was appointed Governor of 
Musalman Bengal in 1246 and the war may have taken 
place in 1247. It is stated in the Jabaqat-i-Masin 
that the commander of the army of Orissa was the son- 
in-law of Narasimha 1, a person named Sabantar, 
evidently a corruption of Samanta Raya and that the same 

* Journal of tha Astattc Society of Bengal, OIJ Series, Vol. LXV, 
1860. part I. p. 2. 

34 
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person had commanded the Hindu army which had 
driven *Izzuddin Tughral Tughan Kh5n to seek shelter in 
Gau4* The Musalman history states that this commander 
had been defeated by ’Izzuddin and again by Ikhtiy3ruddin 
Yuzbak. But in the third battle Vuzbak was defeated and 
lost a white elephant which was considered very valuable. 
After this defeat he was compelled to seek aid from Delhi 
and invaded Orissa once more. He is said to have 
advanced as far as Armardan and compelled the King to 
evacuate this, his capital. The name of this place has 
been read by Major Raverty as Umardan or Armardan.' 
It appears to be the same place as that in memory of the 
conquest of which a silver coin was struck by Yuzbak from 
the mint of Lakhnauti in a. h. 653-^1255 a. d. The legend 
on the margin of the reverse was read as “Struck at 
Lakhnauti as tribute of Arzbadan and Nudiya in the 
month of Ramazan of the year six hundred and fifty- 
three.'*^ In a previous paper the present writer had 
proposed to identify this Arz-badan with Gar-bardan or 
Bardhan Kot in Northern Bengal,’ but it seems more 
probable that this Arzbadan is the same as the Umurdan 
and Armardan of the Jahaqat-i-Nasin, There is no doubt 
about the fact that no such place was the capital of 
Orissa in the 13th century. Yuzbak may have captured 
an important fort and with it some members of the 
royal family. The date of the coin makes it possible : 

' J[abaQaf-t-Nd^in, AV///. Trans,, p. 76^, note 4. 

2 Catalogue of the Ooins tn the JnJtan Museum, Calcutta. Vol, I!, 
p, 146, no. 6. 

^ Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Soc iety of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. IX, Wn. p. JSd. 
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fo state that Yuzbak’s last campaign in Orissa took place 
either in 1255 or shortly before that date. With his death 
in Assam in 1257 Musalman aggression in Orissa ceased. 

Narasiihha I will be remembered by posterity as the 
builder of the great temple of the Sun-God at Konakona 
or Konarka near Gop in the Puri district. This fact is 
mentioned in the land-grants of all the successors of 
Narasiihha I. According to an inscription at Sri-Kurmam, 
Rajaraja of the Eastern Chalukya family was a minister of 
Narasiihha I.^ According to another inscription at the 
same place, a person named Sahasa-malla made a grant 
at this temple during the reign of Narasiihha I in 1251 a. d. 
According to the Bhubane^var inscription, now in the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Narasiihha*s brother-in-law, the 
Haihaya Prince Paramardin, fell fighting the battles of the 
King. Paramardin had married ChandrikS, a daughter 
of AnaAgabhima 11. This Chandrika built a temple of 
Vishnu at Bhubane^var in’the Saka year 1200=1278 a. d., 
during the reign of her brother's grandson, Narasiihha II.^ 
A work on Alafikara called Ekavall was composed in the 
reign of Narasiihha I by a person named VidySdhara in 
which Narasiihha is called “The master of the kingdom 
of Yavanas, /. e., Musalmans {Yavan-avam-valtabha), 
Narasiihha I is also said to have defeated the Harnira, i. £?., 
the Musalman Amirs of Bengal. The wars with the 
Musalman in Bengal are distinctly referred to as ''Vafiga- 
safigara-stmani” along with the white waves of the Ganges, 
**Gar)ga-Tarafigu-dhiwalanh** 

The period of the reign of Narasiihha I is the most 

*. /"'pi, InJ., VoL V, pp. 

2 Ibld^ Vot. Xni, pp. 150-55. 
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glorious in the annals of the Eastern GaAga dynasty. By 
faking the offensive against the Musalmans of Bengal 
Narasiihha I adopted the only policy that was likely to 
be successful against the Musalmans of Northern India, 
His campaign instilled a wholesome respect for the Hindus 
of Orissa in the minds of the Governors of Musalman 
Bengal. An exceptionally active Governor like Yuzbak 
may have launched campaign after campaign against 
Narasiihha I, but the general effect of a forward policy on 
a Hindu State was magical in the 13th century. Till Bengal 
obtained autonomy under the descendants of Bilbun, 
Orissa practically remained unmolested ; not only so, the 
Southern districts of Western Bengal such as Midnapur, 
Howrah, and Hooghly became a part of the Kingdom of 
Orissa. 

With the death of Narasiihha I, we come to the end of 
the age of the great temple-builders in Orissa. The 
conqueror of Northern Orissa, Anantavarman Chodagahga, 
had begun, if not completed, the great temple of Jagannath 
at Purushottama or Puri. According to tradition, which 
is not always reliable, the temple was finished by AnaAga- 
bhima I. Those who have seen the great temple at Puri 
and its first Mandapa called the Jagamohana in Orissa, 
before its exterior was covered with modern sand-plaster 
and whitewash, may remember its graceful outline and the 
beautiful carvings on the surface. It is certain that the 
Nafyamandira and the Bhoga-mandapa are later additions. 
This can be proved independently of the very doubtful 
testimony of the Madala PaJiji. The great temple of the 
Sun-God at KonSrka consists of a sanctum (Vimana) and 
one Mandapa called the Jagamohana^ showing that the two 




Portion of the Frieze with door-way, consisting of round arch supported 
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later Mandapas had not come info vogue in Orissa till 
1264 A. D. When the present writer was engaged in the 
repairs of the temple of Krittivasa or Lifigaraja at 
Bhubane^var, he found that the Vimdna and the Jaga- 
mohana were built at the same time but the Nafyamandira 
was added at a much later date. When the Nafyamandira 
was added, it destroyed the great beauty of a Chaifya^ 
window in the centre of the facade of the Jagamohana 
against which the Nafyamandira was built. Similarly in 
the case of the little temple of Parvafi in the same 
compound at Bhubanesvar, the Nafyamandira and 
Bhogamandapa are later additions. Therefore, originally 
the North-Eastern type of mediaeval temples were of the 
same plan as the North-Western, consisting of a Garbhagriha 
and a Mandapa. The incline of the corners of the sides 
of the ^ikhara decreased in the 11th century, as proved 
by a comparison of the spire of the temple of Jagannafha 
with that of the Brahmesvara or the LiAgaraja temples at 
Bhubanesvar. The activity in temple-building was not 
confined to the kings of this period only. The BhubaneSvar 
inscription of SvapneSvaradeva and other minor records 
prove that the majority of madiaeval temples of Orissa were 
built during the period extending from the reign of Ananta- 
varman Chodagafiga to that of Narasimha I. A decline set 
in after the death of Narasimha I, which lasted till the 
overthrow of the dynasty in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER XVm 


THE FALL OF THE EASTERN GANGAS-BHANUDEVA I TO 
NARASIMHA IV. 

Narasimha I died in the ^aka year 1186—1264 a. d. He 
was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva I, bom of his queen 
Sifadevi. The dates of the reign of this king have been 
calculated from the details given in the Kenduapatna plates 
of his son Narasimha IL He is said to have ruled for 
18 Afikas or 15 years. According to the statements in 
the copper plates of his successors, King Bhanudeva gave 
one hundred pieces of land with houses and gardens to 
Srofriya Brahmanas. He married Jakalladevi of the Chalukya 
family and was succeeded by his son Narasiihha IL 

According to the Narahari-yafi’-sfofra, Narasimha II 
was an infant when his father died and the famous 
Vaishnava scholar Narahari-tirtha ruled as his regent for 
12 years. Narahari was a disciple of the famous Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita or M3dhva school of 
philosophy. According to the Narahari-yati-sfofra which 
forms a portion of the Sfafra-mahodadhi^, Narahari’s real 
name was either Rama-s3stri or Sama-^astri. After his 
initiation by the great MEdhva teacher Ananda-tirtha, he 
was renamed Narahari-tirtha. According to the orders of 
his Guru, he came to the capital of the Gajapati King to 
become a ruler. Narahari preferred to be an ascetic, but 
his Guru said, ‘Tou must go to the country of KaliAga 

1 Niranya-sagara Press, Bombay. 1807, part 1. 
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and obtain for me the images of Rama and Sita which I 
want to worship/* When Narasimha II had attained 
majority, Narahari-tirtha begged of him the images as a 
present and compensation for services rendered, from the 
royal treasury. Narahari obtained the images and took 
them to his Guru who worshipped them for eighty days 
and then made them over to his disciple Padmanabha- 
tirtha, who gave them to Narahari-tirtha after six years. 
Narahari carried the images about for some time and then 
gave them to Madhava-tirtha, another disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha. The statements in these Madhva or Dvaita chroni- 
cles agree with certain inscriptions in the Kurme^vara 
temple at Sri-Kurmam in Chikakole Taluga of the Ganjam 
district. The first of these inscriptions records that in the 
$aka year 1203 Narahari-tirtha built a temple of Yogananda- 
Nrisimha at Sri-Kurmam. According to this inscription, 
Narahari-tirtha had protected the people of Kalii^ga and 
defended Sri-Kurmam from an attack of the wild Sabaras. 
The temple of Yogananda-Nrisimha was dedicated on 
Saturday, the 29th March, 1281. There are five other 
inscriptions at Sri-Kurmam recording gifts by Narahari- 
tirtha. The earliest of these is in the temple of Kurme^vara 
at 5ri-Kurmam and dated Friday, the 19th September, 1264, 
the year of the death of Narasimha I. The second of 
them was discovered in the temple of Lakshmi-Narasimha- 
SvSmin temple at Simhachalam near Waltair and is dated 
Sunday, the 20th January, 1292. The third is also to be 
found at the same place and is dated Saturday, the 
26th July, 1292. The fourth inscription is in the temple 
of Kurme^vara at ^ri-Kurmam and is dated, Thursday the 
21st May, 1293. The last inscription also comes from the 
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same place and is dated Sunday, the 3rd January, 1294.^ 
The biggest inscription of Narahari-tirtha, which records 
the dedication of the temple of Yogananda-Nrisimha, 
appears to have been inscribed when the great teacher 
was still the Governor of Kalinga, but this would go 
against the statements of the Madhva chronicles that 
Narahari-tirtha was Governor of Kalinga and the regent 
of the Gajapati King, Narasimha IL for 12 years only from 
1278 to 1290. The remaining inscriptions show that 
Narahari-tirtha was in a position to make grants till the 
beginning of 1294. According to the calculations of the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Narahari-tirtha 
became the pontiff of the Madhva sect in 1324 or eighteen 
years after the death of his ward Narasiniha II and he 
himself died in 1333 a. d.'^ 

A very large number of inscriptions of Narasimha II 
have come to light. The majority of them come from 
^ri-Kurmam and the last known date of this king is the 
Saka year 1227 = 1305 a. d. The inscriptions assign to him a 
reign of 34 Ahkas i, 28 years. Therefore, Narasimha II 
must have died in 1306 a. d. 

Prachyavidyamaharnava-Siddhanfavaridhi NagendranSth 
Vasu has recorded the discovery of three sets of 
copper plates consisting of seven plates in each set, in the 
village of Kenduapatna in the Kendrapada sub-division of 
the Cuttack district. Of these he has published only one 
set in an Oriental Journal with facsimiles. Of the remain- 
ing two sets one has been published in the Bengali 
Encyclopaedia Visvakosha. The inscription on these 

1 Epi. Ind., Val. VI, pp. 266-6S. 

Ibid., pp. 260-66. 
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three sets of plates give the entire genealogy of the Eastern 
GaAgas up to Narasimha II in one hundred and five 
verses and contain, moreover, some lines in prose. One 
of these three sets was issued in the 5aka year 1217=6th 
August 1296, Monday, which was the 21st Ahka of Nara- 
simha 11. The object of this inscription is to record the 
grant of certain lands in two villages while the King was 
out on a campaign on the banks of the Ganges on the 
occasion of a Lunar Eclipse. The donee was a Brahmana 
named Bhimadeva-^arman of the Ka^yapa gofra who held 
the title or rank of Kumar a-Mahapafva. The wording of 
this inscription is very^eculiar. It uses the words Viiaya- 
samaye and mentions that at that time the King was at 
Remuna, a place still existing in the Balasore district, which 
is regarded as a holy place by Bengali and Oriya Vaishna- 
vas. The King’s presence at Remuna close to the Ganges 
‘‘in the time of conquest” indicates a campaign against the 
Musalmans of Bengal. It is stated that Mughisuddin 
Tughral, the Governor of Bengal, who rebelled in the time 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bilbun of Delhi, invaded Orissa in 
A. H. 678=1275 A. D.^ When the aged Emperor Bilbun start- 
ed personally against Tughral, the latter had invaded 
Orissa once more, because he thought that Bilbun would 
not be able to stay in Bengal for a long time and that he 
would return to Gaur as soon as the former had retired. 
After Tughral’s death in 1282 Narasimha II seems to have 
invaded Bengal once more. The date of the 3rd set of 
Kenduapatna plates indicates that the campaign was under- 
taken in 1296, during the reign of Sultan Ruknuddin 
Kaikaus Shah of the Bilbuni dynasty of Bengal, when the 

1 Riyaz-ua-salUtJn, Eng. Trans,, p. 79. 

35 
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celebrated Sult3n 'Alauddin Muhammad Sh3h Khalji was 
on the throne of Delhi. The date 12% is very significant 
because about this time, Saptagrama or SatgSon was con- 
quered by the Musalmans of Bengal. According to an 
inscription discovered at Triveni in the Hooghly district 
of Bengal, Saptagrama was conquered by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Firoz Itgin Ulugh-i-’azam before a. h. 698 = 1298 a. d.^ It is 
possible that the campaign undertaken by Narasiihha II 
on the banks of the Ganges had for its purpose an 
attempt to succour the unfortunate inhabitants of Southern 
Bengal from the dreaded and hated yoke of the Musal- 
mans. We do not know what victories Narasiihha II 
achieved and why the term Vijaya-samaye^ was used, 
because for the time being Saptagrama passed into the 
hands of the Musalmans of Bengal. The Kenduapatna 
plates mention a number of officers of this King by name. 
The l^rt-Karana or Private Secretary was ^ivadasa, who 
measured the land in the village of Edzra in the district of 
Dera. Another Karana (Clerk) named Chandradasa is 
mentioned as having measured the land in the village of 
Sunaila in the Svahga district. Some interesting names 
are to be found in this inscription. A portion of the land 
granted was named Gartga-Narasiihhapura in which a 
certain portion was given to a Sebaif named Allalanatha. 
The name Allalanatha becomes common later on, but this 
is the earliest instance of the use of the word Sebaif 
meaning the trustee of a religious endowment.’ 

* Jorurnaf of the Asiatic Society of llengal. Old Series Vof, XXXJX, 
1870, part 1,pp. 285-86. 

2 In modern Ofiya the term tfijaya is used to denote the time when 
a king or chief appears in public or sits in court. 

5 Ibid., Vol, IXV. 1896, part 1, pp. 229-71. 
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PrachyavidyamahatnavaSiddhanfavaridhi Nagendra 
N5tha Vasu has published another of these Kenduapatna 
plates in the Bengali Encyclopaedia Visvakosha, but the 
decipherment is extremely careless and there is no facsP 
mile. It is, therefore, wiser not to make any serious use 
of Mr. Vasu’s attempts, at decipherment in the Visvakosha. 
This grant was issued from the camp at Rauhatta in the 
same year, ^aka 1218. It records a grant to the same 
Kumdra-Mahdpdfra Bhimadeva-sarman. It seems to men- 
tion a district (Vishaya) named Remuna, a place well-known 
in the biographies of the Bengali Vaishnava saint Chaitanya. 
It also mentions the river Suvarnarekha. SivadSsa and 
Allalanatha are mentioned once more.^ The third set of 
plates discovered at Kenduapatna does not seem to have 
been published anywhere. 

Narasiihha II is known from a large number of votive 
records in the temples of Sri-Kurmam in one of which a 
Minister of the King named Garuda-Narayanadeva, son of 
Doshaditya, is metioned. Narasimha II died in Saka 1228— 
1306 A. D., and was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva II. 
The history of the reigns of Bhanudeva II depended so far 
entirely on the statements of the Puri plates of Narasimha 
IV and the scanty references in votive inscriptions at Sri- 
Kurmam. Bhanudeva II was a son of Narasimha II by 
his queen Choaddevi. The most important event of his 
reign was the invasion of Orissa by the Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq Shah of Delhi. Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq invaded 
Bengal in a. h. 724 —1324 a. d., to interfere on behalf of 
one of the descendants of Bilbun named Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim in the kingdom of Bengal. At this time his eldest 

1 Vi^uakosha, Benf/u/ij Calcutta, B. S. 1301, additions to p. 321, 
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son Ulugh Khan, afterwards the Emperor Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq Shah, invaded Orissa from the South. After 
capturing Varangal he advanced towards Rajamahendri 
near the mouth of the Godavari, captured it and turned its 
principal temple into a Masjid. This Masjid along with 
the inscription of Prince Ulugh Khan or Juna Khan can 
still be seen at Rajamahendri.^ The Puri plates of 
Narasiihha IV credit Bhanudeva II with a victory over a 
king named Gayasadina, who has been correctly identified 
by Chakravarti with Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah, but he is 
mistaken in thinking that the reference to the war with 
Ghiyasuddin is the same as the capture of Rajamahendri 
by Ulugh Khan or Juna Khan. The inscription mentions 
\Gayasadtna specially indicating that Bhanudeva II had 
fought with Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah during his 
icampaign in Bengal. The passage runs thus : “The 
king’s (Bhanudeva’s) war with Ghayasud-din beginning, 
the blood flowing from the neck of the many big chiefs 
wounded by his valour filled the world. The blood 
stream gushing up profusely from the then wounded 
breasts of the (enemy’s) elephants was such that it 
still shines in the sky in the disguise of sun-set 
glow.’’^ 

A set of plates recently discovered in the Puri district 
were brought to me in 1925 by a student of the Calcutta 
University, named Mr. Nirmal Kumar Basu, m . sc . These 
plates were six in number and only the first plate is 

* Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-26, 
pp. 150-51. 

2 Journal of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol. LXIV, 1895, 
pari L pp. 136,146. 
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inscribed on one side. There is no ring and the plates were 
brought to me loose. Mr. Basu informed me that the 
plates were brought to the Mahanf of the Emar Mafha, a 
rich and powerful religious establishment in the town of 
Puri, by another Mahanf of a village Mafha. These plates 
are peculiar. The first five plates, beginning with the 
second side of the first plate and ending with that of the 
fifth plate are in verse. They give the complete genealogy 
of the Eastern Ganga kings of Orissa from the Moon to 
Bhanudeva H. In these five plates there are altogether 
191 lines of writing and the draft is a close copy of the 
Kenduapatna plates of Narasimha II. Up to Narasirfiha II 
the genealogy occupies 174 lines. Eighteen lines are devoted 
to the praise of his son, Bhanudeva II, but the whole of 
1. 191 is not completely taken up by the last verse and a 
little space has been left empty at the end. So it is quite 
possible that this genealogy of the king was kept ready to 
be used as occasion demanded and the sixth plate had no 
connection with it. But, on the other hand, the sixth plate 
is of the same size as the preceding five and it also bears 
writing of the same size and type. The second side of the 
first plate bears 24 lines of writing like that on the fifth 
plate. So it is also quite possible that the inscription on 
the two sides of the last plate are a continuation of the 
metrical portion on the first five plates. But the first line 
of the first side of the sixth plate begins with a fresh 
invocation : Om svasfi subham-asfu. Then comes the date 
in words — the 5aka year 1234=1312 a. d. The'.usual royal 
titles are omitted and we find the phrase Prasasfi-sfoma- 
virajamana before the name of a new king named 
Purushottamadeva. The date precludes the possibility of 
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this king being the emperor Purushottama of the Surya- 
vaihsa dynasty, who ruled from 1470 to 1497. The date 
is continued after the name of the king — the seventh Ahka 
of the victorious reign (the fifth year) the month of Dhanuh 
(Agrahayana or Margasirsha) the ninth day of the dark 
half, a Saturday {Sauri-uare). Then the inscription goes on 
to state that in the camp or Kaiaka of Purushottama, on 
the bank of the southern ocean, in'^the presence of Vira- 
^ri-Bhanudeva, the Sandhivigrahika Rangadasa-sarman 
who was of the Vatsya go fra and the Kanva sakha of 
the Yajur-veda, received a grant of several villages ; such 
as Padmapaga-Sugalapura in the district of Kontaravanga, 
Somanathapada in the district of Chavanga. Towards the 
end of 1. 198, or 1, 7 if the inscription on the sixth plate 
has no connection with that on the first five, it is men- 
tioned that at Purushottama the order for the grant was 
communicated in the interior of the palace to Vira-Sri- 
Bh^nudeva Udufa by the Chakravarft and Mahdpafra 
Narendradeva. Then follows the boundaries of the 
villages granted. A number of private persons are men- 
tioned in lines, 210-15 or the last four lines of the first side 
and the first line of the second side of the sixth plate. 

A facsimile of one plate of this inscription has been 
published by Mr. B. C. Majumdar,' whose unfortunate 
infirmity has made it impossible for him to decipher this long 
inscription correctly. After waiting for some time I have 
decided to undertake its publication personally, relying on 
the impressions taken by me in 1925. The text of the sixth 
plate leaves no doubt about the fact that in the §aka year 
1234 a king named Purushottama ruled at Purushottama 
1 Orissa in fhe Making^ Calcutta 1925, pp. 202-203, 
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Kafaka or Puri and that the second Anka or the first year 
of his reign was 1306 a. d. The late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti’s masterly monograph on the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty does not mention any king of that name. The 
genealogy as given by him^ does not show any Purushottama 
in the Eastern Gahga dynasty. At that time only two stone 
inscriptions of this king were known. Both of them were 
discovered at Sri-Kurmam, but the first record is dated 
&aka 1231, Kanya^ 5, a Thursday. This date is irregular 
and cannot be verified. The inscription is also curious. 
It mentions a Chalukya chief named Visvanatha, who was 
the son of Purushottama, and who gave forty gold coins 
to Vishnu, /.<?., Kurme^vara. The second half of the 
inscription mentions that the l^aka year 1231 corresponded 
with the third year of the reign of Jagannathadeva and 
that at that time Vira-Bhanudeva was ruling. In the first 
place it is difficult to understand who this Jagannathadeva 
was. Vi^vanathadeva, the son of Purushottama, was an 
Eastern Chslukya chief and he is the donee. 
Mr. Chakravarti has taken the §aka year 1231 — 1309 a.d., to 
be the third year of the reign of Bhanudeva II, but the text 
of the inscription is perfectly clear. The year 1309 a. d. was 
the third year of the reign of a new king named Jagannatha- 
deva. At the same time Purushottama of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty cannot be Purushottama of the Puri 
plates, because at that time Visvanatha of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty was ruling over ^ri-Kurmam. It appears 
that l^aka 1228 or 1306 a. d. was the year of accession 
of this new king, Jagannatha, as well as Purushottama of 

1 Journal of fhe Asiatic Society of Bengal., Old Series, Vol. LXXJI, 
1903. pp. 140-141. 
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the Puri plates of ^aka 1234. Had any of these names 
occurred in the metrical portion of these two inscriptions, 
then they could have been taken as synonymous, as both 
are names of Vishnu. But being in cold prose it is impos- 
sible to regard them as identical. Moreover, in the iSri- 
Kurmam inscription of the i§aka year 1231, the style of 
the composition proves that Jagannatha was a feudatory 
of Vira-Bhanu II, but in the Puri plates of l§aka 1234, 
Vira-Bhanu is not even styled a king. We must, therefore, 
regard Purushottama as an usurper who kept Bhanudeva 11 
virtually a prisoner in the interior of his palace at Puri. 
Mr. Chakravarty placed his coronation in iSaka 1227 and his 
death in Saka 1249-50. The first year or 2nd Afika of his 
son Narasidiha III is certain, and, therefore, Bhanudeva II 
died in 1328 a. d. The Puri plates of Narasiihha IV 
assign 24 years to him. If these are taken to be regnal 
years then his accession falls in 1304 a. d., which is 
absurd in view of the inscription on the new Puri plates. 
If they are taken to be Afika years, then his actual reign 
was 19 years, and his first year or the 2nd Afika falls in 
1309 or the date of the Puri plates. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the usurpation of Purushottama did not last 
beyond his 7th Afika or 1312 a. d. A second stone 
inscription of Bhanudeva II was also discovered in the 
temple of ^ri-Kurmam. It records a donation by one 
Gharadamaji !§ri-Rama-Senapati in ^aka 1243 on the 13th 
day of the bright half of ^ravana, a Thursday, 6th August 
1321. There is no Ahka year in this inscription 
also and, therefore, it is not possible to determine the year 
of accession of Bhanudeva II correctly. This inscription 
mentions certain interesting details. Gharadamaji is 
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described as the protector of Kalinga, breaker of Kumeli, 
slayer of Kafichala, reducer of Konddu, a lion to Gandra- 
dSmu Korama and, finally, a minister of Bhanudeva. None 
of these names or places could be identified by the late 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti.^ The usurpation of 
Purushottama cannot have had anything to do with the 
invasion of Juna Khan or his father. The demise of 
Narasiniha 11 must, therefore, be placed in 1304-5. 

Narasimha III, the son and successor of Bhanudeva 
II, was bom of the queen Lakshmidevi. According to 
the Puri plates he also ruled for 24 years. This is a 
regular regnal year because we possess his inscriptions of 
the 29th AriJ^a which fell in Saka 1272. He seems to have 
reigned for more than 26 years, because his son and 
successor ascended the throne in Saka 1275 or 1276. 
Though we possess a very large number of votive inscrip- 
tions of this King, very little is known about him. 
Inscriptions at Sri-Kurmam range from Saka 1252 to 1272. 
We learn from these inscriptions that besides Kamaladevi, 
the mother of Bhanudeva III, Narasimha III had two other 
queens, named Gahgamba or Gahgambika and Kommi- 
devamma. The King had a daughter named Sitadevi by 
the last-named queen. One of these votive records from 
Sri-Kurmam record the important fact that Bhanudeva HI 
gave to the temple of iSri-Kurmum images of his father 
Narasimha III and his step-mother Gahgambika holding 
lamps.'^ 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol. LXXIl, 
1903, part I, pp, 150-31, 
ibidpp., 134-35. 

36 
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Bhanudeva HI was the son of Narasiihha III by Kamala- 
devi. The decline of the Eastern Gaftga dynasty had 
become so marked that neighbouring kings took advantage 
of their condition and raided Orissa from all sides. The 
Musalmans were the earliest on the scene. Bengal had 
acquired independence under Shamsuddin IliySs Shah 
in 1339. In 1353 Shamsuddin Illiyas raided Orissa.^ The 
kings of ihc^ysdava dynasty of Vijayanagara conquered 
the whole of the Southern part of the Eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal and in 1356 Prince Sangama, a nephew of 
the Emperor Bukkaraya I of Vijayanagara, defeated the 
Gajapati King. This is the earliest record of a war bet- 
ween the Hindu kings of Vijayanagara and Orissa. The 
Portuguese writer Fernao Nunez states that Bucarao, /. 
Bukkaraya “took the Kingdom of Orya, which is very 
great ; it touches on Bemgalla.”'^ The Emperor Firoz 
Tughlaq invaded Orissa at the time of his second expedi- 
tion into Bengal. Major Raverty has translated this 
portion of the Jattkh-i-'Ftruz-Shahi by Shams-i-Siraj-*Afif. 
In this account the position of Jajnagar is given correctly. 
Firoz Tughlaq advanced from Bihar towards Gadha- 
katanka. Jajnagar lay at the extremity of this province, 
which is the same as the British district of Jubbulpur. 
Having crossed the Mahanadi he reached the town of 
Banarsi.^ The Haihaya King of Jajnagar fled into Telingana. 
After passing through Jajnagar territories Firoz Tughlaq 
entered the Kingdom of Bhanudeva III while hunting. 

1 Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, II p. 219, nofe 1. 

2 Sewed— A forgotten Empire, p. 300, 

^ Katak on the Mahanadi was known as Katak Banaras even in the 
time of the Later Mughals. 
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BhSnudeva sent him some elephants and Firoz Tughlaq 
returned to Karah near modern Manikpur. This expedi- 
tion took place in a. h. 762=1361^ a. d. Only three 
votive inscriptions belonging to the earlier part of the 
reign of Bhanudeva III have been discovered at Sri- 
Kurmam. As the 3rd Anka of his son, Narasimha IV, falls 
in !§aka 1301 — 1379 a. d., Bhanudeva II must have died in 
the preceding year, i, e,, 1378 a. d. 

Narasimha IV, the last known king of the Eastern 
Gahga dynasty, was a son of Bhanudeva HI by the qeen 
Hiradevi of the Chalukya family. Orissa continued to 
be the happy hunting ground of the neighbouring 
monarchs, specially the Musalman kings. Narasiihh IV 
is known from two copper plate grants discovered in the 
town of Puri ; the first of these was found in Math Tirmali, 
opposite the Northern gate of the temple of Jagannatha 
at Puri, while the second one was discovered in Math San- 
karananda about a mile and a half from the same temple. 
These two inscriptions give us the entire genealogy, 
mythical and real, of the Eastern Ganga dynasty, from the 
Moon to Narasimha IV. Besides these two copper plate 
inscriptions, Narasimha IV is known from at least five other 
inscriptions discovered at Sri-Kurmam. According to 
Puri copper plates issued from Varanasi-Kafakat i. 
Cuttack, in the Saka year 1305, which was the eight Afika, 
the village of Kinari was granted. The equivalent of the 
date is 6th March 1384. By the second Puri Copper plate 
which was issued from the same place in the Saka year 
1316 which corresponded to the 22nd Ahkat some land 
measuring 30 vafikas was given away. The late Mr. 

* Tubaqat-i-Ma^iri Eng. Trans, notes on pp, 589-92. 
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Monmohan Chakravarfi calculated that the date of the 
second grant corresponded with Tuesday 23rd November 
1395, old style. Two other dates in the second grant show 
that Narasiifaha IV was at a place named Devakuta on 
Wednesday the 22nd November 1396 a. d., and at 
NSrayanapura on the 24th February 1397 a. d. The grants 
were made in the presence of a number of officers who 
are mentioned by name. In the first grant we find the 
mention of : 

(1) Gadesvara Jena, Door Examiner {Dvara-Parikshd), 

(2) Landusani Mi^ra,Commander-in-Chief (Budhallefika)^ 

(5) Mahdpdfra Narendradeva Chakravartti, Examiner 

of i^ccounts (Bhandarta Thau Poropariksha)^ 

(4) Mahapdfra Naraharidasa Praharaja, the donee, 

(5) Mahasendpafi Svapne^vara, Writer of Accounts 
( Poro-^^fi-KaranaJt 

(6) Mahdsendpafi Vaidi, Writer of Accounts. 

In fhe second plafe are mentioned : 

1. Mahdpdfra Krishndnanda, Sandhivigrahikoy 

2. Mahdpdfra Lapduratha, 

3. Mahdpdfra Gopinatha, Sdndhivigrahikoy 

4. Pdfra BhuvanSnanda Sandhivigrahikoy 

5. Pdfra Sidde^vara Jena, Door Examiner (Dvdra-^ 
Partksha)y 

6. Trivikrama Sdndhwigrahika, 

7. Mahdsendpafi Vi^vanatha, Writer of Accounts 
i^rt-Karana), 

The following officers were present in the room of 
worship at the time of the counting of beads Japasamaya .* 

1. Pdfra Mahamuni-Purohita, 




Portion of the Frieze — Royal devotees — a king, two queens, with two female attendants 
corridor of the lower storey— Rani Nur Gumpha — Udaygiri, Puri District 
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2. Sandhivigrahika Trivikrama, Door Examiner (Dvara- 
Partksha)^ 

3. Somanatha Vshinipati, Commander-in-Chief 
(BudhaleAka), 

4. Narahari Sdndhivigvaha^ Treasurer of the Inner 
Treasury {Bhifara-Bfiandara-Adhikatijt 

5. Mahdsendpafi Vi^vanatha, Writer of Accounts {Poro^ 
^fi’^Karana). 

In the camp at Narayanapura the following officers 
were present when the king had finished his worship : 

1. Somanatha Vahinipati, Commander-in-Chief 
(Budhdlefika)^ 

2. Sdndhivigraha Bhuvane^vara, 

3. Sdndhirigraha Lakshmananda, 

4. Sdndhivigraha Narahari, Treasurer of the Inner 
Treasury, 

5. Sdndhivigraha Trivikrama, Door-keeper {Jhaudvdra- 
Partksha), 

6. Mahdpdfra Gate^vardasa, Examiner of Accounts 
(Puro-parlksha), 

The mention of the names and ranks of these officers 
enable us to form a correct picture of the officials of a 
Hindu kingdom in India at the end of the forteenth 
century. The titles Sdndhivigraha and Mahdpdfra had 
become personal. Vernacular titles have been given to 
the Commander-in-Chief, e. g., Budhdfeiikd for Mahdbald- 
dhikrifa. Many of the other titles are in the local verna- 
cular instead of Sanskrit. The most important parts of 
the grants are the portions relating to the donee and the 
land granted, which are in the local vernacular. These 
are the earliest known specimens of the OfiyS language. 
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Mr. Chakravarti states : ‘The language shows that in words 
and syntax the old Uriya of five hundred years ago, was 
nearly the same as now.** The first grant of 1384 a. d. 
records the gift of the village of Kinnari in the Uttarakhanda 
Kalabho Government to Mahapafra Naraharidasa. The 
village yielded 900 Madhas of gold and at the time of the 
grant its name was changed to Vijaya-Narasimhapura. 
A part of the land granted was the homestead, with a house 
of a brahmana named Svapnesvara. Among villages 
named as boundaries of the village of Kinnari, several 
still exist in the Puri district, e, g., Bhakharashahi and 
Makulunda. The second grant of 1395 records the dona- 
tion of the villages of Saiso and Radaso to a brahmana 
named Devaratha Acharya, who was the priest in the 
temple of Ugre^varadeva. The villages yielded 449 
Madhas of gold and many of the villages mentioned as 
boundaries still exist. The villages of Saiso and Radaso 
were included in the Madanakhanda district {Vishaya)^ the 
Odamolo sub-division in the Government of Koshtadesa. 
The language and the form of these two grants prove that 
the Baud plates of Kanakabhafija which Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
would have us believe to be dated in the 3rd quarter of 
the 15th century is a clumsy forgery.^ From the end of 
the 4th century the Oriy5 language predominated in land 
grants of Orissa and in the 15th century the Oriya script 
drove out the older proto-Bengali cut of that province. 
This is proved by the two Puri plates of Narasiihha IV ^ 


^ Journal of (he Behar and Orissa Society, Vol, XIV, pp. 115-26; see 
also Vol. II, pp, 556-74. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Old Series, Vol. LXIV 1895, 
part 1, pp. 128-54. 
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and the Balasore plate of the Emperor Purushoftama of the 
Surya-vam^a dynasty.^ 

Throughout the long reign of Narasiihha IV Musalmans 
continued to invade Orissa from all sides. In a.h. 796-802= 
1393-1399 A.D. Malik-ush-Sharq of Jaunpur is said to have 
compelled the King of Jaimagar to pay tribute,^ In 
A. H. 815 = 1412 A.D., the Bahmani Sultan Tajuddin Firoz 
Shah invaded Orissa and carried off a number of elephants.’ 
Finally, in a.h., 825=1422 a.d., Sultan Hoshang Ghori of 
Malwa came disguised as a merchant towards Orissa. He 
captured the king, who purchased his liberty by presenting 
Hoshang with a number of elephants.'^ The last named 
episode may also have taken place inRatanpur or Tummana, 
and not in Orissa. 

We know from the inscriptions at Sri-Kurmam that 
Narasimha IV was recognised as the King of Orissa till 
iSaka 1346=1425 a.d. No inscriptions of any king of the 
Eastern GaAga danasty later in date has been discovered. 
We do not know when the reign of Narasimha IV came to 
an end. It seems to have lasted nearly half a century. 
The chronicles of the temple of Jagannatha, the Madala 
Pdnji, state that the last king of the Ganga dynasty was 
Bhanudeva IV, nick-named Akafa Abafa, also known as 
the mad king. No inscriptions of this king have been 
discovered. The same chronicle states that after the 
death of Bhanudeva IV, Kapilendra or Kalile^vara, his 


t Ind. Anf,, Vol. I, 1871, pp. 353-56. 

Tabaqaf-i-Nasiri, Eng. Trans., p. 589 note. 
’ Ibid., p. 592, note. 

^ Ibid., p. 589, note. 
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minister, usurped the throne and became the founder of 
the SuryavaA^a dynasty in 1434-35 a.d.^ 

Genealogical Table of the Eastern Gangas 


Vajrahasta''Nangama 
(Crowned 1038 A.D., ruled 30 or 
33 years) 


I. Kasturikamodini 

ii. IndirS 

Rajaraja 1— Rajasundari, d. of 
Kulottunga I. 

(8 years) | 

Anantavarman Cho^agahga 
(Accession 1078 ruled 70 years) 
iii. Chandralekha | iv. Lakshmi 

1 

KamBrnava 

1 

Raghava 

1 

Rajaraja II 

1 

Anahgabhima I 

(10 years. Acces- 

(15 years) 

Surama 

(m. BaghalladevL 

sion 1142) 


(25 years) 

10 years) 

1 


Rsjar&ja II— Mankunadevi (17 years) 


Anangabhima 11— Kasturadevi (33 or 34 
years) | 

Narasimha I — Sitadevi, a daughter of the 
King of Malava (18 years) 

I 

Bhanudeva I — Jakalladevi of the Chalukya 
family, (15 years) 

I 

Narasimha II — Cho^adevi (54 years) 

I 

Bhanudeva II— Lakshmidevi (24 years) 

I 

Narasimha III— Kamaladevi (24 years) 

1 

Bhanudeva III — Hiradevi (26 years) 

I 

Narasimha IV 

I 

Bhanudeva IV (?) 

2 The entire chapter Is based on the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti’s 
excellent discourse on “the Chronology of the Eastern Gangs Kings of 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series, Vol. LXXII, 
1905. pp. 97-141, 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE- KAPILENDRA 

The fall of the Eastern Gangas was followed by a sudden 
accession of power of the monarchs of Kalinga and Orissa, 
which was unparalleled except, perhaps, in the time of 
Kharavela. Kapilendra or Kapilesvara, originally a 
MahapaftOy obtained the throne in 1435-36. a. d. The late 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti*s calcu&ions have proved 
beyond doubt that the actual date of his coronation or 
accession to the throne was 1435 a.d., proving thereby that 
all manuscripts of the Madala Panji and, therefore, modern 
accounts based on them, are hopelessly wrong. • In his 
account of the dynasty founded by Kapilendra, Mr. 
Chakravarti has proved that : 

4th Anka or 3rd year— 1436-37 a.d. 

19th Anka or 16th year =1449-50 a.d. 

25th Ai)ka or 21st year =1454-55 a.d. 

33rd Anka or 27th year =1460-61 a.d. 

37th Anka or 30th year =1463-64 a.d. 

41st Anka or 33rd year =1466-67 a.d. 

Therefore, the 2nd Anka or 1st year =1434-35 a.d. 

The correctness of Mr. Chakravarti's calculation is proved 
by the Buchan-i-Maasir which has recorded the year of 
Kapilendra's death as a.h. 875=1470 a.d.' According to the 
Mddald Pafiji the king's accession took place at camp 
Kfittivasa or Bhuvane^vara on Wednesday Kakara, 2y $u. */, 
i.e.y in the month of Sravana. It is probable that from 


» InJ.y Anf„ Vol. XXVlIi 18Q9. p. 285, 

37 
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1434-35 to 1452 or 1454 Kapilendra was engaged in suppress- 
ing the rebellion of the princes of the Eastern GaAga family 
and, therefore, the Puri record places his accession at a time 
when the rebellion of the last ambitious prince of the 
former line of kings had been crushed. 

During the last days of its existence the power and 
prestige of the Eastern Gaftga dynasty had declined 
considerably. They were being hard pressed by the 
independent Sultans of Bengal from the north and by the 
Bahmani Sultans from the south-west. The emperors of 
Vijayanagara had also conquered the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal as far as, at least, the mouth of Godavari. 

A clear instance is to Be found in the list prepared by 
Sewell of the rulers of Ko^davidu. One LaAguliya Gajapati 
was succeeded by the Re^di king Racha VeAka (1420-31). 
Then came two sovereigns of Vijayanagara who are called 
Pratapadeva (Devaraya D) and Harihara. They were 
succeeded by Kapile^vara of Orissa. This sequence clearly 
indicates that Ko^idavi^u had been conquered by the 
emperors of Vijayanagara from some of the later Eastern 
\ GaAga kings, but it was reconquered from them by the 
I emperor Kapile^vara.^ The date of the rise of Kapilendra 
* coincides with the commencement of the decline of the 
Yadava orVo4eyar dynasty of Vijayanagara. Kapilen- 
dra ascended the throne of Orissa during 
the lifetime of Devaraya 11 and continued to reign 
till its fall. The Sajuva usurpation and the declining 
power of the Bahmani Sultans favoured his widespread 
conquest of Southern India and the establishment of the 
prestige and power of the monarchy of Orissa. In 1 664-65 7 

1 Sewell—^ sketch of the dynasties of Southern India, p. 48 and note X " 
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Kapilendra had succeeded in conquering the whole of the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal as far as the South 
Arcot district. Except KhSravela no other king of 
KaliAga or Orissa had succeeded in ruling over such a 
wide stretch of the eastern coastland. His occupation of 
the South Arcot district was not temporary, as it lasted 
for over ten years. Neither was it a mere raid, as 
two inscriptions discovered in the villages of Munnur and 
Jambai clearly indicate. A considerable amount of 
misunderstanding exists amongst scholars, especially 
those who hail from Southern India about the true 
nature of the conquest of Kapile^vara in the Tamil country. 
With the exception of these two inscriptions in the South 
Arcot district, Kapilendra is chiefly known to us from 
votive records discovered at Bhuvane^vara, JagannStha 
temples in the Puri district of Orissa, the temple of 
l^rikurmam in the Ganjam district of Madras, and a charter 
of a feudatory named GUnadeva of Kopdavidu in the Telugu 
or Andhra country. We are not in a position to determine 
the exact chronology of events of the reign of Kapile^vara 
from these records, as most of them are votive inscriptions. 
We get some help from the Tarikh-i-F Irish fa and the 
Burhan-FMa'a^ir^ but these records are always unreliable 
where Hindu kingdoms are concerned. Kapilendra was 
the contemporary of Bahmani Sultan* Alauddin Ahmad E, 
who ascended the throne on the 21st February, 1435. One 
of the earliest events mentioned in the Burhan-i-Ma'a^ir 
is the attempt on the part of the Bahmani Sultan to 
conquer the uplands of the Telugu country. It is stated in 
this work that the leader of the Hindu chief of the highland 
of Telingana or that part of the Telugu-speaking country 
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which lay above the ghats, was an Oriya. Kapile^vara is 
not mentioned by name but the statement in the Musalman 
history about the number of elephants possessed by 
this Oriys chief proves that he was no ordinary chief but 
the great Gajapati king himself. This statement proves 
that soon after his accession Kapilendra was in possession 
of the Telugu country, not only the flat coastland between 
the foot of the Eastern Ghats and the Bay but also the 
greater portion of the eastern edge of the Deccan plateau, 
which the Musalmans had not yet succeeded in subduing. 
The Burhan4-Ma asir states that a chief named Sanjar 
Khan was engaged in the delightful pastime of raiding 
Hindu kingdoms and capturing non-combatants in order 
to sell them as slaves in Musalman kingdoms. Hearing 
this, the Bahmani Sultan *Alauddin Ahmad Shah is 
stated to have said that it was dangerous to meddle 
with a man who possessed more than two hundred thou- 
sands war elephants, while he himself did not possess 
even two hundred. This is just the beginning of Kapilendra*s 
activities outside Orissa proper, when he started to 
increase the original limits of the kingdom of the Gaftgas 
to found an empire. According to the same Musalman 
history, a rebel chief named Muhammad Khan was 
appointed to govern the district of RSyachal. ^ Though 
Varaftgal was occupied in 1423, the northern districts of 
Telingana both above and below the Ghats remained to be 
conquered. According to the 7arikh-i-Firishfa HumSyun 
Shah Bahmani desired to consolidate the conquest of 
Varaftgal or Eka-Hla-nagatt by subduing the outlying 
districts. Khwajah-i Jahan was sent with a large army to 
1 Ind„ Anf, Vof. XXVIII, 18Q9,pv, 237-8, 
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capture .Devarkonda. The Telugu chief of that place 
appealed to Kapilendra for help who was possibly his 
suzerain. Kapilendra marched so swiftly to the relief of 
Devarkonda that he caught the Musalman army unwares. 
The besieged Hindus also sallied out and attacked the 
besiegers from the other side. Caught at a disadvantage 
between two armies, Khwajah-i-Jahan was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. According to Firishfa this battle took 
place approximately in a. h. 864=1459 a. d. The 
Bahmanis never again attempted to conquer any part of 
Telingana during the lifetime of Kapilendra and the Musal- 
man historians had to invent plausible excuses for this 
disgraceful defeat of the Musalman army and the subse- 
quent failure of Humayun Shsh Bahmani to retrieve the 
prestige of Bahmani arms. It is possible that on this 
occasion, or a little before that, Kapilendra wiped out the 
Reddi kings of Kondavidu and other places. This was the 
relation between the Bahmani Sultans and the newly 
founded empire of Orissa. A Sanskrit drama named 
Gangadasa^Pvatapa-Vilasam by GaAgadhara states that 
after the death of Devaraya II the Bahmani Sultan 
combined with the Gajapati king and invaded Vijayanagara 
territories,^ but were defeated by the Vijayanagara emperor 
Mallikarjuna. Both statements are unreliable, because, 
in the first instance, the relations of Kapilendra Gajapati 
were never cordial with Devaraya II and his death was 
hailed with great delight and relief by the Musalmans of the 
Deccan. Devaraya II died in February 1449 and the accession 
of his son Mallikarjuna took place in the same year. The 

S. K. Ayyangar-~.Soart;^5 of Vijayanagar a history. University of 
Madras, 1919, p. 65. 
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war with the combined armies of Kapilendra and 
’Alauddin Ahmad II ( 1436-58 ) must have taken place 
in 1451. A war had indeed taken place, because the 
inscriptions of Kapilendra discovered in the South Arcot 
district prove that his occupation of the northern portion 
of the Tamil districts lasted for more than ten years. It 
is impossible, for reasons mentioned above, that Kapilendra 
had allied himself with the Musalmans of the Bahmani 
State and, in the second place, it is absolutely impossible to 
credit the dramatist GaAgadhara and believe that MallikSr- 
juna was successful in repelling the invasion, because the 
Jambai inscription in the South Arcot district states clearly 
that the repairs to the temple of ^iva had ceased for ten 
years before 1472-73.^ Two inscriptions discovered at 
Munnur in the South Arcot district prove that Kapile^vara 
had conquered the whole of the northern districts of the 
Tamil country as far as Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district 
and Trichinopoly. These two inscriptions are dated 5aka 
1386=1464-65 a. d. The king mentioned is Kapile^vara or 
Kapilendra, but the form of the titles is queer • Dakshina- 
Kapi(e§vara-Kumara-Mafiapafra. The inscription records 
the gift of some land for the Ahamvtra-bhoga and repairs 
to the temples of Perumal-Purushottama and Tirumala- 
ttanamudaiya 5iva in the village of Munnur in the Taluqa of 
the same name on Thursday of the bright half of Pushya of 
the ^akayear 1386= 7th June 1464. a. d. This record proves 
that inspite of the queerness of the title Kapilendra was 
the master of the South Arcot district even towards the 
close of the reign of Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagara. A copy 

Annual Report of the Assistant Archaiological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for 1906^7. p, 84. 
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of the same inscription was found on the east and north 
walls of the deserted temple of Vishiiu in the same village. 
The first record is to be seen on the east wall of the 
central shrine in the Adavalle^vara temple.^ Gaftgadhara’s 
statement can, therefore, be rejected completely. The 
Mup^ur inscriptions prove that even in 1464 Kapilendra 
was in possession of almost the eijitire eastern sea-board 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In his chapter of the Vijaya- 
nagara history Professor S. K. Ayyangar has once more 
repeated his previous statement and ignored the more 
reliable centemporary record.^ Even that learned South 
Indian Epigraphist, the late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, was 
compelled to admit that, ‘‘it establishes also that the earlier 
conquest by Gajapati was not a passing inroad only but 
almost an occupation of the southern country right upto 
Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district and Trichinopoly.^'^ 
Inscription No. 1 of 1905 clearly indicates that Kapilendra*s 
conquest of the South Arcot and Tanjore districts took 
place about 10 years before 1471, r. e,, sometime before 
1461. These three records prove that the emperor Malli- 
kSrjuna of Vijayanagara, instead of succeeding in driving 
out Kapilendra, was so far humiliated as to consent tacitly 
to the cession of the eastern districts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to Gajapati Kapilendradeva of Orissa. As MallikSr- 
juna ruled till 1467,^ no other construction can be put 
on the evidence of the inscriptions of Kapilendra 

1 Ibid,, for fhe year 1918-19, pp, 5l 56 y Nos, 51, 92, 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol, III. p, 495, 

5 Annual Report of the Assistant Archseological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle for 1919,p. 106. 

4 Cambridge History of India. Vol, III. p. 493, 
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discovered in the South Arcot district. These districts were 
never recovered by the emperors of the Yadava or Vodeyar 
dynasty. After Kapilendra's death, when the empire 
became divided, Saluva-Narasiihha succeeded in recon- 
quering the country as far as the mouth of the Godavari, 
The Bahmani Sultan Humayun Shah died in 1461 and 
both Firishta and the Burhan-uMa asir agree in stating 
that the king of Orissa invaded the Bahmani empire and 
almost reached the gates of the capital Bidar. The details 
of the campaign are not given and perhaps this is the only 
instance in which the Indian Musalman historian was 
compelled to admit the defeat of a king of his own 
community. From the tone of Fitishfa it appears certain 
that the Bahmani army, unable to cope with Kapilendra in 
the open field, had to take refuge within the strong walls 
of the citadel. In this connection the learned editor 
of the third volume of the Cambridge History of India, 
failing to recognise the fact that Orissa from 

Medinipur to Trichinopoly was under one rule, states that 
the Rajah of Southern Orissa was compelled to pay half 
a million of silver Tangos in order to secure his retreat 
from molestation.^ Sir T. W. Haig apparently wrote un- 
conscious of the existence of the South Arcot inscription 
and, therefore, his statements are not worthy of credit like 
those of Professor S. K. Ayyangar. The only established 
fact is, that Kapilendra, allied with the Kskatiya chief of 
Varaftgal, advanced within a short distance of the capital. 
Most probably the Hindu army had to be purchased off. 
The statement of the payment of twenty lakhs of Tangas 
as ransom for Kapilendra’s army is untrustworthy. After 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vof. Ill, p, 412, 
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the battle of Devarkonda, Kapilendra had succeeded in 
stopping Musalman raids into the Hindu kingdoms on the 
east of the Bahmani empire. Immediately after the death 
of HumSyun Shah Bahmani, he had made himself con- 
spicuous by delivering a well-chosen blow at the trunk of 
Musalman power in the Deccan by invading the metro- 
politan district of Bidar. In the Munnur inscription it is 
stated that Kapilesvara ‘Kumara-Mahapatra* was formerly 
the Partksha (governor) of Kondavidu, but at the time of 
the incision of the record he was the Parlksha of Konda- 
vidu, Kondapalle, AddaAki, Vinukonda, Padaividu, 
Valudilampattu-Usadabi, Tiruvarur, Tiruchchilapalle 
(Trichinipoly) and Chandragiri. Among these places the 
Munnur inscriptions mention Kondavidu and Vinukonda 
as Dandapafas or seats of Oriya governors. As both 
Penukonda and Chandragiri were in the occupation of 
Kapilesvara, it seems more probable that this Vinukonda 
is meant to be the southern Penukonda and not Vinukonda 
in the Telugu country. This would give us two distinct 
Viceroyalities for the country along the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal : Kondavidu to the south of the Krshna 
in the Krshna district, and Penukonda in the interior, to 
the south west of Kondavidu in the Anantapur district of 
the Madras Presidency. 

In the Saka year 1376= Friday 12th April 1434 a. d., one 
Ganadeva, with the titles of Mahapafva and Ratifaraya 
was the Viceroy of Kondavidu. In an inscription discover- 
ed on a Hanuman pillar, set up near the new temple at 
Chintapallipadu in the Guntur faluqa in the Guntur district, 
an inscription of this Ganadeva mentions the temple of 
Raghave^vara and the towns of Addai\ki, Vinukonda and 
38 
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Koijdavidu.^ Gai^iadeva is better known to us from a land 
grant discovered in the KrshnS district. In the inscription 
on these plates Kapilendra Gajapati is surnamed 
Kumbhiraja and stated to have belonged to the Surya- 
vadi^a. He was a worshipper of Jagannatha on the 
seacoast and his capital was at Kafaka on the Mahanadi. 
Under him the Raufaraya was Viceroy of Koijdavidu. 
Gapadeva was a relative of the king. His father was 
Guhideva and his grandfather Chandradeva. Ganadeva is 
styled Raufarayaj a title now applied to the third son of 
Royalty in Orissa, the eldest being called Tikayaf and the 
second Chholaraya? The charter records the grant of 
the village of Chavali in the Repalle faluqa of the Krshna 
district on the occasion of a lunar eclipse to a number of 
Brahamanas, belonging to different gofras but of the 
Yajur-veda, in the month of Bhadrapada of the iSaka 
year 1377=3rd September 1477. a. d.^ The inscription 
on the Krshna plates prove that in the 15th century a 
distant relation of king could also be styled Raufaraya. 
Verse 9 of this record states that Ganadeva defeated two 
Turushka kings. One of these no doubt is the Bahmani 
Sultan* Alauddin Ahmad Shah H, but the second Musalman 
king cannot be identified at present, unless we take it for 
granted that Ganadeva served under Kapilendra in his 
wars against the Sultans of Bengal. He was the contem- 

1 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaelogical Superintendent for 
Epigtaphyt Southern Circle^ for the year 1917, p, 77 No. 70, 97, 133. 

2 Twenty-five questions addressed to the Rajahs and Qhiefs of the 
Regulation and Tributary Mahals by the Superintendent in 1814, Calcutta, 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, reprinted. 1905, p. 5, 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, 1891, pp. 390-93. 
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porary of Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah, the grandson of the 
Hindu Rajah Gane^a of Gaur and Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Shah II of the Second Iliyas-Shahi dynasty of Bengal before 
the date of the Krshna plates. The sixth known inscription 
of Kapilendra was discovered on the eastern gate of a 
temple of Jagannatha at Gopinathpur, a village 13 miles 
south-east of Katak. This temple of Jagannatha was built 
by Gopinatha Mahapafra of the Harita gofra, the younger 
son of Lakshmana Mahapafra^ who was the priest of 
Kapilendra. Gopinatha’s elder brother, Narayana, was also 
a minister {manfrt) of the same king. Lakshmana, the 
father of Gopinatha, is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
tion discovered at Bhuvanesvara.i In this record 

Kapilendra is mentioned as being born of the Solar race. 
He is called the conqueror of the lion of Karnata, the 
conqueror of Gulbarga, the destroyer of Malava 

and Delhi, and one who crushed Bengal (Gauda). By 
Karpata the poet refers to the now well-known conquest 
of Kapilendra in the eastern districts of the empire of 
Vijayanagara. The reference to Kalavarga or Gulvarga is 
to the wars against the Bahmanis of Bidar, whose ancient 
capital was Gulbarga. The reference to the Sultans of 
Malwa and Delhi cannot be understood. Kapilendra was 
the contemporary of Sultan ’Alauddin’Alam Shah of the / 
Saiyad dynasty, Bahlol Lodi of the Lodi dynasty of 
Delhi, of Sultans Alauddin Ahmad H, Humayun, Nizam 
and Muhammad III Bahmani, of Ahmad I, Muhammed I, 
Qutbuddin, Daud and Mahmud I Bigarah of Gujarat and 
Mahmud I and Ghiyasuddin Khalji of Malwa. 

Of the records of Kapilendra discovered in Orissa 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ Vol, LXIL 1895; pp. 91-92 
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proper some were found on the right hand side of the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri. These records have now 
been hidden by plaster. A record on the left side was 
incised in the fourth Afika^ /. e.y 3rd year=9th December 
1436 (old style). The record informs us that while at 
camp Purushottama or Puri he came to worship the god 
Jagannatha and ordered an exemption of the tax on salt 
and cowrie shells in the presence of Mahapafras Kakai 
Santara, Jalasara Sena Narendra, GopinStha MaAgarSja, 
Kasi Vidyadhara, Bela^vara Praharaja, Lakhana Pandita 
and the general Damodara Paffanayaka. The order of 
exemption was written by Pafra Agnisarman, the examiner 
of Bhogas. The second record was incised at the same 
place in the 41st Anka~\‘iih December 1466 (o. s.) and 
records that on that date Kapilendra came to worship 
Jagannatha and gave a number of utensils and ornaments. 
A supply of gold was brought by a number of officers and 
placed with other offerings in the audience hall. 
Mr. Chakravarti noted in 1893 that many of the ornaments 
given to the god Jagannatha in 1466 are still in use. The 
third record of Kapilendra in the temple of Jagannatha 
was incised two years earlier in the 35th Anka 25th —April 
1464. It records a pious wish on the part of the 
king and cannot be fully understood on account 
of damage. Mr. Chakravarti informs us in a note 
that the zamindars of Kundajori rebelled in the 35th 
Afika according to the Madala Panji and was helped by 
many of Kapilendra’s officers. The last record of 
Kapilendra at Puri is the second in point of date, having 
been incised on the 19th Anka=SuT\day 12th April 1450 
(o. s). It records an order for the performances of dances 
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af the time of Bhoga from the end of evening Dhupa up 
to the time of Barasingat (bed time). It refers to a number 
of dancers from Telingana and that besides dancing, four 
Vaishnava singers will sing Jayadeva’s Gtfa-^Govinda. A 
record on the right side was incised on the 19th Afika and 
records that Kapilendra having conquered “the side of 
Mallika Paris!/* meaning perhaps the Sult3n of Gaur 
or Malik Padshah, on his return, gave to Jagannatha 
one san known as Pundarikagopa. Another inscription 
below this one was incised in the 31st Afika=Vlth July 
1459 (o. s.) and records that the king held court in the 
audience hall of the southern block of rooms and registered 
a vow to bestow all precious things possessed by the king 
on Brahmanas.^ The particular gateway of the Jagamohana, 
on the sides of which these records were to be found up 
to 1910, is called Jaya-Vijaya. Only one inscription of 
Kapilendra has been discovered in the outer door of the 
Jagamohana of the temple of Kpttivasa or LiAgaraja at 
Bhuvane^vara. It records an order passed on the 9th 
Ahka=l\S\ year and addressed by king Kapilendra to his 
feudatories in the presence of the Royal spiritual preceptors 
Basu Mahdpafra and Bhuvane^vara Mahapdfra. It runs 
thus. “All kings in my kingdom of Orissa should work for 
the good of the paramount sovereign and should keep to 
virtuous ways and not remain in bad ways. If they act 
badly towards their sovereign, they will be expelled from 
the kingdom and all their property confiscated.**^ The 
Jagannatha inscription of the 35th Aftka and the Bhuvanes- 

1 Journal of fhe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIJ, 1893, Part I 
pp, 92-100. 

2 Jbid.,pp. 103-4. 
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vara inscription of the 4fh Afika are by nature pro- 
clamations to the people. No other stone inscription in 
Orissa is of the same purport. These inscriptions give a 
number of titles to Kapilendra which are new in 

Orissa, namely, Gajapati^ Gaudesvara^ and Nava-koU- 
Karndfa-Kalavatage^vara. The title Gajapafi has been 
used to denote kings of Orissa for a very long time 
but no other Hindu king of Orissa, not even Narasiihha 
I who had beseiged the city of Cauda, ^ had dared to 
assume the title Gaude^vara. It may refer to the 

conquest of a part of Bengal by Kapilendra and 

perhaps the reference to Malika Parisd, whose 

conquest is recorded in the Jagannatha inscription of the 
19th Ankat is to some officer of the independent Sultans 
of Bengal. After the fall of Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah, the 
grandson of Rajah Gane^a of Gauda, the Musalmans of 
Bengal under the leadership of Sultan Nasirudin Mahmud 
Shah of Bengal reconquered south-western Bengal. The 
campaign against Malika Pdrisa took place before the 19th 
Anka of Kapilendra, the 15th year of his reign ~1449-5Q 
A. D., and therefore fell within the reign of that Sultan 
(1442-59 A. D.) Kapilendra certainly possessed the right to 
call himself the master of ninety millions of people of 
Karnata, as he had conquered the eastern coast as far as 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly, But it is doubtful whether he 
had ever captured or invaded Gulbarga, the ancient 
capital of the Bahmanis. But there is nothing 
improbable in it for a king who had approached within 
twenty miles of the new capital, Bidar. Kapilendra 
died, according to local tradition as recorded in 
the Mddald PaTiji on the banks of the river Kjrsh^a 
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on Pans ha Krshna, 3, Tuesday, a date which cannot be 
verified. The traditional date of the death of Kapilendra 
as recorded by Stirling' and second-rate compilers like 
W. W. Hunter are incorrect. As the 2nd Ahka of his 
son and successor Purushottama fell in April 1470, 
Kapilendra must have died before that date. His latest 
known date is his 41st Ahka or 33rd year=Sunday 14th 
December 1466 a.d. The calculations of late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti^ are corroborated by the Burhan-i-Ma*asir 
which states : 

“In this year the Queen-Mother, Makhdumah Jahan, 
died, and in a. h. 875 (a. d., 1470) the Sultan assumed the 
reins of government. 

“In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived 
from Telingana and informed the Sultan that the Raya of 
Orissa, who was the principal ray a of Telingana, was 
dead.“^ 

Mr. Chakravarti states that Kapilendra ascended the throne 
with the help of the Bahmanl Sultan Ahmad Shah I on 
the authority of the Madafa Pdnji, but Stirling states that 
he was adopted by the last Gahga king Bhanudeva IV, 
who was childless.'* Whatever be the truth, there cannot 
be any doubt about the fact that Kapilendra or Kapile^- 
vara, the founder of the Surya Vaih^a dynasty, was a man 
of very exceptional abilities. He assumed the crown 
and succeeded in maintaining his position in the midst of 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, p, 279. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX, 1900, part J, 
P. 182. 

’ lnd.,Anf.,Vol,XXVIlI,p,285. v 

4 Asiatic Researches, Vo!., XV, pp. 275-76. 
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strong opposition, a distinct hint about which is recorded 
in the Jagannatha temple inscription of the 31st Atika^^Vlih 
July 1459 A.D. After fighting long wars with the Bahmanis 
of Bidar and Vodeyars of Vijayanagara, he was faced 
with powerful rebels in his own country in his 35th Afika 
or 1464 A. D. Inspite of these troubles he succeeded in 
conquering the entire eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
from Hughly in Bengal to Trichinopoly in Madras. 
According to the Gopinathpur inscription, he possessed 
Udayagiri, the seat of a Vijaynagara Viceroyalty, in the 
Nellore district of Madras and Conjeeveram in the 
Chingleput district. This vast empire broke up shortly 
after his death, partly on account of the rise of Sajuva 
Narasi&ha in Vijayanagara and, if Musalman historians 
are to be believed, partly on account of a war of 
succession in Orissa. To Kapilendra ought to be ascribed 
the issue of the Gajapati Pagoda, with the fine arabesque 
on the reverse.^ 


1 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, Voi 
XJCX.lp. 518, No. 18. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA-PURUSHOTTAMA (1470^97) 

The removal of the strong hand of Kapilendra Gajapati 
was followed by uprisings throughout Orissa. Firishfa's 
account of the Orissan wars of the Bahmani Sultans bears 
on it the stamp of untruth. That author states that two 
sons of Kapilendra, named Mangal Rai and Ambar Rai, 
were rival claimants for the throne and the latter sought 
the alliance of the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad ID, who had 
succeeded his brother Nizam Shah on the 30th July 1463.a.d. 
Therefore, at the time of Kapilendra's death Muhammad’s 
age could not have been more than eighteen, as at the 
time of his accession he was not more than ten. He was 
perhaps yet too young to take any real interest in the 
disputed succession of a powerful neighbouring State. The 
more blunt Burhan-i-Ma*asir enables us to tear the veil 
of camouflage of the polished diction of Firishfa. The 
Burhan'-UMaasir says that, as soon as the news of Kapilen- 
dra’s death was received at Bidar, Sultan Muhammad 
in rejoiced openly and determined to conquer Kapilendra’s 
dominions. A council of war was held and Nizam-ul- 
mulk Hasan Bahri, the renegade Hindu and the worst 
traitor among Bahmani officers, volunteered to undertake 
the campaign against Orissa and was invested by the 
Sul(an with a robe of honour.^ The Bahmanis of Bidar 
had not dared to raise their heads after their crushing 
defeat at the battle of Pevarkoi(ida and they were now 
1 Ind., Ant., Vol. XXVHl p. 285. 

39 
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eager fo wipe out the disgrace of repeated reverses at the 
hands of the Hindus. They considered the death of 
Kapilendra an opportune moment for the destruction of 
the Hindu empire. There is not a single line in the 
Burhan-i-'Ma asir about the disputed succession to the 
throne of Orissa. Therefore, the straightforward statement 
of the intentions of the Bahmani officers and the Sultan 
Muhammad III is much more reliable than the garnished 
account of Firishfa. Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri defeated 
the Orissan army somewhere in the northern Telegu 
country and advanced upon Rajamahendri. Firishfa 
agrees with the Burhan-i-Ma' asir in stating that Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Hasan Bahri commanded the campaign in Orissa, 
but states in addition that in a. d. 1471=876 a. h., Ambar 
Rai, a cousin of the king of Orissa, had appealed for help 
as the throne had been usurped by a brShman named 
Mangal Rai, the adopted son of the late king. Ambar Rai 
joined Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan on the frontiers of Orissa and 
the latter, after defeating Mangal Rai, placed Ambar on 
the throne of that country. Then he proceeded to capture 
Kondapalle^ and Rajamahendri. The Burhan-i-Ma* asir 
states that after the capture of Rajamahendri, Hasan march- 
ed against Kondavidu and not Kondapalle and captured 
it with several other forts.^ That the story of the disputed 
succession in the empire of Orissa is a myth is proved by 
an inscription on the left-hand side of the Jaya-Vijaya gate 
of the Jagamohana of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, 
which was incised on the 2nd Ahka of the reign of 

1 Brigg's—Rise of f he Muhammadan Rower in India, Cambray Co., 
Ca leaf fa, 1909, Vol. If pp. 4ST-SS. 

'i Ind., Anf„ Vol. XXVIII, p. 285, 
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Purushottama, the year of his accession =12fh April 
1470 A. D.,^ and as the same Purushottama has been 
proved to have reigned uninterruptedly up to 1496-97, 
Firishfa s statement about Mangal Rai being defeated and 
replaced by Ambar Rai by Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri 
can be rejected without further consideration. 

Saluva Narasimha may have risen during the 
the lifetime of Mallik3rjuna (1449-67), but he found an 
opportunity to increase his territories northwards after the 
demise of Kapilendra in 1470. His ancestral territory lay 
around Narayanavanam in the Chittur district of Mysore 
State and he was hemmed in both on the north and the 
east by the empire of Orissa. During the Musalman in- 
vasion of Telingana, when Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri 
captured Kondapalle or Kondavidu and Rajamahendri 
for Sultan Muhammad III, Saluva Narasimha conquered 
the whole of the eastern coastland as far as the mouth 
of the Godavari. The Tirukoilur^ inscription of 1470-71 
proves that Sajuva Narasimha had either joined hands with 
the Musalmans of Bidar or invaded the territories of Orissa 
as soon as the Bahmani army had interposed a formid- 
able barrier between the capital of Orissa and her pro- 
vinces in the extreme south. During his war with Orissa 
Saluva Narasiihha had under him Naresa Nayaka, the 
founder of the Tuluva dynasty. Mallikarjuna was succeed- 
ed by Virupaksha, who ruled over Vijayanagara till he 
was deposed by Narasa in 1487. VirupSksha was the 
contemporary of Purushottama during the earlier years 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Vol. LXII 1893, pp, 91-92. 

2 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, for 
Epigraphy, Southetn Circle, Madras for 1906-07; p. 84. 
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of his reign. South Indian scholars claim that details of 
the campaigns of Sajuva Narasiihha are preserved in the 
SaluV’^abhyudayam of RSjanatha Di^dima. In the fourth 
canto of this work it is stated that when Ssluva Narasidiha 
marched against the king of KaliAga, the latter came out 
at the head of his army, but was defeated and retired to 
his own city. Later on he was besieged in that city and 
compelled to surrender. The Sdluv-abhyudayam is a 
standard type-specimen illustrating the historical value 
of the work of a Court panegyrist. It proves the unreli- 
ability of prakasfis not corroborated by independent 
extraneous evidence. From 1470 till about 1476 the 
Musalmans of Bidar were in possession of the Godlvari 
delta and had interposed a wedge of territory between 
the Hindus of Orissa and Vijayanagara and it is therefore 
absolutely impossible to imagine how Sdluva Narasiihha 
could have besieged and captured Katak, the capital of 
the Surya-vadi^is. According to the Burhan-i-Ma'asir 
Sult9n Muhammad HI Bahmani found S^luva Narasiihha 
strongly posted on the Godavari when he came to conduct 
the campaign against Orissa personally. The evidence of 
the Saluv-dbhyudayam must, therefore, be accepted with 
great caution.^ 

Purushottama lost more than one half of his ancestral 
dominions within five or six years of his accession. The 
loss of the southern provinces of the empire was followed 
by a reaction. An Ofiya officer of Sultan Muhammad III 
Bahmani named Bhimaraja returned to the allegiance 
of his own king and, capturing Kondapalle in 1474, invited 

• /«</., Ant.^ Volt XXVIll 1899t P 288 , Ayyangar— Sources of 

Vijayanagar History t pp, 90-I02t 
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PurUshoffama to come and recover his ancestral dominions 
in Telingana. Purushottama arrived with ten thousand 
horse and eight thousand foot and drove out Nizam-ul-mulk 
Hasan Bahri from Rajamahendri. Sultan Muhammad HI 
Bahmani was compelled to march in person accom- 
panied by Khwajah-i-Jahan Mahmud Gawan Gilani 
and the heir-apparent prince Mahmud. Bhimaraja shut 
himself up in the fort of Kondapalle and Purushottama 
re-crossed the Godavari. According to Firtshfa^ Sultan 
Muhammad HI sent twenty thousand horse in pursuit of 
Purushottama, ravaged the districts as far as the capital in 
1477 and intended to send for Mahmud Gawan in order to 
occupy the country permanently. Purushottama was 
compelled to sue for peace, sent repeated embassies and 
purchased peace by delivering twenty-five elephants belong- 
ing to his father. Muliammad III Bahmani is said to have 
retired with these presents.^ It is necessary to receive these 
statements of Firishfa with very great caution. In the first 
place, if Muhammad III had really retired from the capital 
of Orissa after receiving twenty-five elephants, then it has 
to be admitted that he was compelled to turn tail by a 
superior force. No victorious Musalman army had ever 
let off a defeated Hindu king at such a small cost. 
Firishfa s story reminds one of the retreat of Seleukos 
Nikator from India with a present of five hundred 
elephants from Chandragupta Maurya after ceding four 
of the fairest provinces of Alexander’s empire to the Indian 
monarch. As soon as he received twenty-five elephants 
Muhammad’s intention to occupy Orissa permanently 
vanishes. No indemnity or permanent cession of territory 

* Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India^ Vol. IL pp* 494-96, 
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is demanded and the Mussalman king retires with hi^ so- 
called victorious army. This story is accepted without 
any caution by Sir Wolsely Haig, who adds that Muhammad 
captured Kondavidu, and made Rajamahendri his head- 
quarters for three years.^ Let us now return to the 
comparatively sober account of the Burhan-i-Ma asit 

“In the midst of these affairs the Sultan was informed 
that the perfidious Raya of Orissa, with a large force of 
foot and horse, had invaded the territories of Islam. 
Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, who was situated as a barrier 
between the country of the infidels and the territories of 
Islam, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, 
was unable to cope with them, hastened towards 
Wazirabad. The Sultan ordered his army to be 
assembled in all haste at the town of Malikpur, near 
Ashtur, on the bank of a tank, which was one of the 
innovations of Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri. 
According to orders, they flocked there from all parts, 
and in a short time an immense force was assembled, 
and the Sultan marching with them in the time arrived 
near the fortress of Rajamundri (Rajamahendri). From 
that innumerable force the Sultan picked out 20,000 men 
with two horses each, and leaving the minister Khwajah 
Jahan in the royal camp in attendance on the prince 
(Mahmud Khan) he himself with the picked troops proceed- 
ed to Rajamundri... When they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the fortress, they saw an immense city, on the further 
side of which the infidel Narasimha Raya with 7,00,000 
accursed infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron 
had taken his stand. On this side of the river he had dug 

1 Cambridge History of India VoL Ilfpp. 415M8. 
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a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wall 
like the rampart of Alexander, and filled it with cannon 
and guns and all apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all these army and pomp and pride and preparation, when 
Narasimha Raya heard of the arrival of the Sultan's army, 
thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he 
elected to take to flight. 

“When the Sultan became aware of the flight of the 
enemy, he appointed Malik Fathullah Darya Khan with 
several other 'amirs of his conquering army to go in pursuit 
and in slaughtering and plundering to strive their utmost. 
Darya Khan accordingly, with his division, pursued the 
infidels as far as the fortress of Rajamundri, and laid siege 
to it. The Sultan also followed him with all speed and 
raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress.. . 
Orders were given to the army to surround the fortress, 
and with cannons, guns, arrows and all the engines of war 
to reduce the besieged to extremities and deny them the 
necessaries of life. 

“It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of 
victory was reflected in the mirrors of the desires of the 
royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress 
cried for quarter. The Sultan in his exceeding mercy and 
kindness took pity on these unfortunate people, pardoned 
their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. 
The governor of the fortress riding on an elephant of 
gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Sultan. He 
made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turki, 
Tilangi and Habshi slaves. 

“The Sultan with some of the nobles and great men 
went out on the summit of the fortress, and signified his 
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wish that the rites of the faith of Islam should be introduc- 
ed into that abode of infidelity. He appointed to the 
charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had been 
formerly assigned.^ 

A comparison of these two accounts shows certain facts 
to be common which can, therefore, be regarded as 
accurate : 

(I) That a few years after his accession Purushottama 
drove out the Musalman intruders from the lower Godavari 
delta. 

(II) That the SultSn Muhammad III Bahmani had to 
undertake the campaign personally, as Niz5m-ul-mulk 
Hasan Bahri had been defeated. 

(III) That Rajamahendri was besieged and capitulated. 

The account of Firishfa differs a good deal from that 

given in the Burhan^i’-Ma ashy the most important 
differences being the mention of a traitor named BhimarSja 
OriyS and the substitution of Kondapalle for Kondavidu. 
The Burfian-hMa'asJr is also silent about the capture of 
Katak, the capital of Purushottama by Muhammad III. On 
the other hand, Firishfa does not mention anything about 
the presence of Sajuva Narasiihha in the neighbourhood 
of Rajamahendri. The presence of the Saluva chief on 
the bank of the river Godavari may be interpreted in 
different ways. In the first place, he may have allied 
himself with Purushottama against the common enemy of 
all Hindus, the Musalmans of the Deccan. In the second 
place, he may have made an independent attack on the 
then southern frontier of the empire of Orissa. The third 
interpretation is more probable. The Bahmani Sultan and 
1 Ind„ AnL, Vol. XXVIIFp, 288, 
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the Gajapati king of Orissa were both his enemies and 
Saluva Narasimha, like a prudent general, was prepared 
on frontiers for an invasion from both of them. He was 
right, as immediately after the close of the campaign 
against Rajamahendri Muhammad III Bahmani invaded the 
Vijayanagara empire. The people of Kondavidu had 
broken out in open rebellion against the Musalmans in 
A. H. 885=1480 A. D., and thrown themselves on the pro- 
tection of the Sajuva chief. So Muhammad III was 
compelled to march against Kondavidu in November of 
that year. Therefore, in 1480 Kondavidu was included in 
the empire of Vijayanagara and the Bahmani campaign of 
that year was in northern Telingana and not in the 
Tamil country. The war of 1474-77 was for the recovery 
of Musalman possessions in the delta of the Godavari 
and that of 1480 against the Vijayanagara empire in the 
delta of the Krishna. For the time being, Purushottama 
had to give up all hopes of recovering the southern 
provinces of his father’s empire. Sajuva Narasiihha 
had become the de facto king of the Eastern Coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, though the emperor Virupaksha 
II was still living and ruling in 1487.' But the north- 
eastern provinces of Vijayanagara empire had passed out 
of his control. It was mainly in his own interest that 
Sajuva Narasimha was present on the south bank of the 
Godavari in the war of 1474-77. This campaign ended in 
the total loss of the Godavari-Krshna doab to the empire 
of Orissa and that of 1480 drove Sajuva Narasimha to the 
south of the Krsh^a. 

The scene on the political stage now changes swiftly. 

1 Cambridge History of Indiu^ Vol, IH^ P- 494. 
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The murder of the great Musalman general and statesman 
KhwSjah-i^JahSn Mahmud GSwan GilSnl on the 5th April 
14S1 caused a complete paralysis of Musalman activities 
in the Deccan for nearly a quarter of a century. His 
murder was followed by the death of the last real Bahmani 
SultSn, Muhammad III, on the 26th March 1482, who was 
succeeded by the weak and imbecile Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani. The real cause of the murder of Mahmud 
Gawan was the attribution of treachery to him by his 
enemies of the Deccani party at the Court of Bidar. 
Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri forged a letter supposed to 
have been written by Mahmud Gawan to Purushottamadeva, 
in which it was stated that he was tired of the tyranny 
and ill-treatment of Muhammed III and was ready to join 
the Hindu army. If Firishfas account be correct then 
Purushottama, shorn of the greater part of his empire was 
still regarded as formidable by the Musalmans of the 
Deccan. We do not know what happened to the KrshnU- 
Godavari doab after the death of Muhammad III. At that 
time, according to Firishfa, Ni?.am-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri 
had been permitted to appoint his son Malik Ahmad to be 
his deputy at Rajamahcndri, as his own presence was 
considered necessary at Court. The old actors now retire 
from the political arena on the eastern coast. Nizam-ul- 
mulk Hasan Bahri is murdered and his son Nbfe-ul-mulk 
Ahmad retires to the south-west to carve out an 
independent kingdom for himself in the MahSrSshfra. 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmani had to undertake a campaign 
in Telingana immediately after his accession and before 
the murder of Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan. The silence of the 
Burhan-i-Ma asir about the result of this campaign is a 
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damning proof of its failure. Hindu records prove that, 
within six years of the death of Muhammad HI Bahmani, 
Purushottama had overrun the whole of the Godavari- 
Kfshna doab and driven out the Musalmans from their 
coveted post of Kondavidu. The reconquest of the 
Godavari-K|rshn5 doab and Guntur district is proved by 
two inscriptions, one of which was discovered at Kondavidu^ 
and the other at some unknown place in Telingana, which 
was published for the first time in the Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Madras in 1827.^ 

The last king of the Vodeyar or Yadava dynasty had 
been deposed and murdered in 1487 and the usurpation 
of Sa]uva Narasiihha was complete. Yet Purushottama 
of Orissa was steadily progressing in the re-conquest of 
his father's dominions in Southern India. There arc 
reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign 
Purushottama became sufficiently strong to attack the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara as far as the capital itself. The 
southernmost inscription of Purushottama was discovered 
on the road from Kondapalle to Kavuluru in the Bezwada 
faluga of the Krishna district. The date of this inscription 
has not been read completely and therefore it is difficult 
to say at what time the Bahmanis were expelled from the 
Godavari-Krshna doab and the armies of Vijayanagara 
pushed back further south.^ The Potavaram grant of 
Purushottama is dated ^aka 1412, i, e.t Saturday 1489. 

1 Sewell — A Sketch of South-^Indian dynasties^ p. 48 ; Chakravarfi, 
Journal of the. Asiatic Society of Bengaf 1900, Vol. LXIX. p. 185. 

2 Epi. lnd.» Vol. XII f pp. 155-58. 

5 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year ending with 31st March, 1914, v. 
18, No. 156. 
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It proves that towards the dose of his reign Purushottama 
was in undisputed possession of the whole of the Godavari- 
Kfshna doab and the whole country as far as Bezwada to 
the south of the delta of the Krshna. The village granted 
in 1489, Potavaram, still exists in the Ongole faluqa of the 
Guntur district. The object of the charter was the gift 
of the village of Potavaram to the Lifigodbfiava Mahddeva 
of Chadaluvada on the bank of the river Brahmagupdi 
for the purpose of personal enjoyment, stage-entertainments, 
and other splendours of the god.^ 

As noticed by Chakravarti, the conquest of 
Vijayanagara by Purushottama is recorded in the Bengali 
poem &ti-Chaifanya-CharitdmTfa by the Vaish^^ava saint 
Kfshnadasa Kaviraja. This poem mentions that 
Purushottama conquered Vijayanagara and brought an 
idol named Sakshi-gopala and a jewelled throne from that 
country.^ This throne was presented to the Lord 
Jagannatha at Puri and appears to be the same as the stone 
altar on which the wooden images of Jagannatha, Balarama 
and Subhadra stand at present. Those who have examined 
this Ratnavedi at close quarters inside the Vimdna of the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri will be able to recognise 
the bizarre arabesque of the decadent Hoy^aja type, 
which one sees in the temple of Hazara-Ramasvami at 
Hampe or Vijayanagara, on it. It appears to me that apart, at 
any rate, of this jewelled throne consisted of a carved stone 
altar which also was presented along with the metal portion 
to the Lord Jagannatha. There are no reasons to disbelieve 
the statements of Gosvami Krishnadasa Kaviraja, as he 

1 Epi. Ind., Vo/. XIIL pp. 157-58 

2 Ibid» Madhya Lila, Bangavdsi Edition, p, 98» 
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wrote in distant Vjrindavana long after the fall of the 
Gajapatis of the Surya Vaih^a dynasty and was no court 
sycophant. While the Kafiji-Kavett-Pofhi is a mere romance 
of the type of the Gangadasa-Ptafapa-Vilasam the 
Chaifanya-Charifamrifa is a reliable biography of Chaitanya 
with which panegyrics of the type of the Sdluv-dbhyudayam 
would not even bear comparison. 

In the beginning of his reign Purushottama lost the 
southern half of his dominions from the Godavari down- 
wards, the country to the south of the Krishna being 
captured by Sajuva Narasimha and the Godavari-Kpshna 
dodb by the Bahmanis. Towards the end of his reign he 
had expelled the Musalmans from the doab and regained 
a portion of the Andhra country, as far as the modem 
district of Guntur. Whether any of the Tamil districts of 
the empire of Kapilendra was recovered by Purushottama 
is a matter of conjecture. Sajuva Narasiihha and Narasa 
Nayaka were very hard pressed to stop “the Oddiyan**, 
as they styled the Gajapati king of Orissa. The throne 
passed on peacefully to Purushottama*s son Prataparudra 
some time in 1496-97, as the latest date of Purushottama is 
to be found on the northern face of the 41st pillar of the 
temple of !$rikurmam ; Saka 1417, the Jovian year Rdkshasa 
the 33rd Abkat—’blsi October 1495 a. d. As his 2nd 
Ahka or first year fell in 1470, his accession took place 
immediately after the death of his father Kapilendra. Like 
his father, Purushottama is also known from a number 
of Inscriptions discovered in Orissa proper. The records 
on the left hand side of the Jaya-Vijaya gate of Jagannatha 
contained two. The earliest is an order dated the 2nd 
Afika=Vh\i April 1470, a.d. Thursday, recording the gift of 
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fhc village of Madhofila in the district of Antarodha, certain 
weights of paddy, two thousand kahans of cowries and 
two other villages named Kamalapura and Gopapura in the 
Banchas district of the Dakshinadik Dandapafa for the 
Bhoga of the gods and goddesses. The next order was 
issued in the 3rd November 1470 (O. S.) and 

records the remittance of the Ckauklddri tax on brahmanas 
in the South.' The 3rd record of Purushottama in the 
temple of Jagannatha is the fourth on the right side of the 
same gateway. It was issued in the 19th Afika^X^th 
August 1485 and records an injunction to the future kings 
of Orissa not to interfere with grants made to brahmanas.^ 
The temple of Srikurmam contains a number of inscriptions 
from which the regnal years of the king may be thoroughly 
verified : 

(I) 3rd Afikoy 5aka 1392=Tuesday 25fh September 
1470. A. D. 

(II) Saka 1393, the Jovian year Sunday 31st 

March 1471. a. d. 

(III) 4th Ahkoy Saka 1393, the year Khara^Wih 

June 1472. a. d. 

(IV) 25th Thursday 27th May 1490 a. d. 

(V) Saka 1417, the Jovian year Rakshasa, 53rd Ahka^ 
Saturday 31st October 1495.^ a. d. 

The chronology of Purushottama*s reign was so very 
little known that writing in 1919 the late Tarini Charan 
Rath said : “It is rather difficult to fix with precision the 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali Vol. LX If 18Q5t part f pp. 
00-Q2 

2 Ibid.^pp. 100-1. 

5 Ibid., Vol. LXIXi 1000, part I, pp. 182-83. 
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date of .this Kafichi-KSveri expedition of king Purushottama- 
dcva and find out the name of his contemporary king 
of Karpata, with whom he waged war and whose daughter 
Padmavat! he married.^ Purushottama’s contemporaries 
in Karnata were Virupaksha II, Sajuva Narasiihha, Narasa 
Nayaka and Immadi Narasiihha, Professor S. K. Ayyangar 
now admits that Saluva Narasiihha failed to capture 
Udayagiri rajya from the Gajapati king.^ If the Madala 
Paliji is to be believed, then Purushottama erected the 
Bhoga-mandapa or the hall of refection, being in fact the 
third mandapa in the temple of Jagannatha. Following this 
custom three separate mandapas have been erected in 
front of all important temples in Orissa. The temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, that of his consort Lakshmi, the 
temples of Krittivasa and Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanc€- 
vara, and that of the former’s consort Parvati at the same 
place consist of one sanctum (vimana) and three separate 
mandapas (Jagamohana, Nafyamandira and the Bhoga 
mandapa). In another line Purushottama introduced 
an innovation. Up to the time of Narasiihha IV and 
Kapilendra, charters in Orissa were issued after being 
written on plates of copper. We can trace this system 
from the time of Kumaragupta I (414-55 a. d.) up to that 
of Ramachandra II of Khurdah (1731-43 a.d.) The usual form 
of these copper plates is rectangular. Purushottama issued 
his grant on a piece of copper, shaped like an axe, which 
was most probably a real pre-historic copper axe. While 
the material may have been got by accident, the real 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 1919, 
p. 149. 

2 Cambridge History of India Vol. HI, p, 494. 
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innovation introduced by Purushottama was the final 
rejection of the proto-Bengali script in favour of the 
cursive Oriya. All subsequent grants issued in Orissa 
show the use of the Oriya script. The Balasore grant 
written on the copper axe was issued on the 5th Afika 
7th April 1483 . a. d.^ 

Little else is known of the second great emperor of 
Orissa. According to Oriya tradition as recorded by the 
late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath, Purushottama is said to have 
been the youngest son of Kapilendra and to have married 
Padmavati or RupSihbika, the daughter of king of KarnSta 
(? S^iuva Narasimha). According to the introduction of 
the Sarasvaft-vilasam by his son and successor PratBpa- 
rudra, the name of the KarnBt princess was RupBrnbika.'^ 
The condition of the Musalman kingdoms of Northern 
India favoured the expansion of Orissa. Purushottama*s 
contemporaries in Bengal were Shamsuddin Yusuf ShBh 
(1474-81 A.D.), JalBluddin Path Shah (1481-86 a.d.), NBsiruddtn 
Mahmud III (1489 a.d.), Saifuddin Firoz ShBh (1486-89 a.d.), 
Shamsuddin Muzaffar ShBh (1490-93 a.d.),’ and ‘AlBuddin 
Husain ShBh (1493-1518 a.d.). The SultBns of Delhi were 
too remote to affect the empire of Orissa and the Su|tBnate 
of Jaunpur was fast approaching extinction at the time of 
his accession. Inspite of his earlier reverses Purushottama 
practically recovered almost the whole of his ancestral 
dominions and left it to his son PratBparudra. 


1 Ind., Anf., VoL I, pp. T55-56 j Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, VoL IV^ pp. 361-63 / Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, VoL LXIX, WOO, p. 183. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL V, pp. 147-48. 

^ Cambridge History of India. Vot, III, p. 606, 
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Th^ only other known inscription of Purushottama was 
discovered on a slab set up in a field to the north of the 
road from Kavuluru to Koi^cjapalle on which the date is 
extremely doubtful. According to the late Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri, Purushottama is styled Pahara Hamvtra in this 
inscription. It mentions a MahapafrOy named MogalarSju 
who was governing the country at that time.^ 


^ Annuat Rgporf of fht Assistant Arc hmo logic at Supgrintendgnt, for 
Epigraphy. Southgm C ire I a, for 1914, p, 18, No, 156, 105, para 42. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE DECLINE OF ORISSA-PRATAPARUDRA (1497-1541) 

The decline in the power of Orissa and the break up 
of its empire, practically begins with the accession of 
PratSparudra. At the time of his accession, PratSparudra 
ruled over an empire extending from the .Hughly and the 
Medinipur districts of Bengal to the Guntur district of 
Madras. A large portion of the highlands of Telingana, 
such as Khammamet, also belonged to him according to 
his conqueror KfshnadevarSya of Vijayanagara. The 
date of his accession has been calculated from his only 
Ahka date in the temple of JagannStha ; 4th Aftka, Kakara 
&u 10, Wednesday=17th July 1499. As the 3rd regnal 
year was 1499, the date of his accession must be 1497 a.d. 

The earlier period of the long reign of PratSlparudra 
was very favourable to the expansion of Orissa, as the 
imbecile Mahmud was on the throne of Bidar and the 
five great Musalman monarchies of the Deccan were 
already formed. There was, therefore, no chance of 
another Musalman irruption into the Kpshpa-Godavari 
doab in the near future. In the extreme south of the 
Indian Peninsula the Sajuva dynasty of Vijayanagara was 
fast approaching extinction and the founder of the Tu]uva 
dynasty, Narasa Nayaka, was already an imposing figure 
in the Empire. From 1497 to 1511 Prataparudra could have 
easily conquered the Tamil districts of the coast land, if l|e 
had only exerted himself. But Orissa was fast approachinjl 
a state of political stagnation to whiiah the great religioul 
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reformier Chaitanya of Bengal gave permanency between 
1510 and 1533. Narasa Nayaka died in 1505 and was 
followed by his son Vira-Narasiriiha who deposed the 
nominal Saluva emperor Immadi Narasimha.^ Nunez has 
recorded that the death of Narasa Nayaka was followed by 
a widespread revolution of the Nayakas of the empire of 
Vijayanagara,^ When Krshpadevaraya succeeded his 
brother in December 1509 or January 1510, Prataprudra*s 
chance of extension came to an end, because the greatest 
emperor of Vijayanagara had two ambitions : the 
conquest of the eastern coast from Orissa and the 
humbling of the power of the Musalmans. The first years 
of the reign of Krshnadevaraya were spent in suppressing 
rebellions, but he very wisely invaded the southern 
provinces of the empire of Orissa before tackling the 
'Adil-Shahi Sultans of Bijapur. The new emperor*s 
aims were known to his people and two inscriptions from 
Nagalapuram in the Chingleput district inform us that 
people were applying to Krsh^iadevaraya for things to be 
performed after his victorious return from the campaign 
against the Gajapati king. 

The Portuguese writer Nunez has preserved a valuable 
account of the series of campaigns conducted against 
PratSparudra of Orissa by the greatest emperor of 
Vijayanagara. According to him Narasa Nayaka had 
enjoined upon his son in his last will and testament 
the necessity of capturing Paichuru Mudkal from the 
Musalmans and Udayagiri from the Ojriyas. The army 
collected by K|rshpadeva consisted of 34,000 foot and 

1 . Cambridge History of India, Voi. Ill, pp. 494-95, 

2 , Sewell— A Forgotten Empire^ p. 314, 
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800 elephants and arrived at Udayagiri. Though the 
Ofiya garrison consisted of 10,000 foot and 400 horse the 
place held out for a year and a half on account of its 
great natural strength. Krshnadevaraya cut roads 
through the surrounding hills and carried the place 
by assault. On this occasion a n aunt of the king 
Prataparudra was captured. According to inscriptions 
one Tirumala Rautaraya or Tirumalai Rahuttaraya, an 
uncle of Prataparudra called Raghavaraya or Ka^itharaya, 
was captured at Udayagiri. Evidently, Prataparudra had 
made Kondavidu the base of his operations in the last war 
against Vijayanagara. When Udayagiri fell in 1513— the 
date is certain as an image of Balakjrshna captured at 
Udayagiri was dedicated by him in 1514— Krshnadevaraya 
turned against Ko^idavidu. Prataparudra hastened with a 
large army in order to relieve Kopdavidu but was defeated 
about four miles from the fortress on the bank of the 
Kfshna estuary. The siege of Kondavidu continued and 
the great fortress capitulated two months after the battle. 
The renowned minister Sajva Timma was placed in charge 
of Kondavidu. The Vijayanagara army proceeded to 
invest Kondapalle and occupied the whole country as far 
as Rajamahendri. Koijdavidu was captured on Saturday 
the 23rd June 1515 and the date is given many times in 
the Mangalagiri inscriptions. In this campaign one of 
Prataparudra's sons was captured by Kfshijadeva Raya.^ 
According to the local chronicle of Kondavidu, this son 
Virabhadra was the Viceroy of Kondavidu Dandapafa 
till its capture in 1515.^ Vijayanagara inscriptions prove 

1 EpL. Ind.. VoL VL pp. 

2 A sketch of the dynasties of Southern IndiOt y. 48, 
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that Prataparudra had descended to the level of employing 
Musalman mercenaries in his campaign against Kjish^a- 
devarSya. Among the notables captured by the Vijayanagara 
army were two Hindus named KumSra Hammira Mahapatra 
and Ke^ava-Patra and two Musalman generals named 
Mallu Khan and Uddanda Khan of Paichur. Mallu Khan 
can be recognised as a Musalman name, but it is difficult 
to reduce the term Uddanda to its Perso-Arabic equivalent. 
The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri argued from the connection 
of Paichur with these two names that they were 
officers or nobles of the Adil-Shahi Sulfans of Bijapur. 
The acquisition of help from a Musalman neighbour to 
fight with a Hindu adversary involved a moral and political 
degradation in the Hindu world which can be easily 
understood by those who are familiar with Pajput history, 
but this was not the only occasion when Prataparudra 
employed Musalman mercenaries against Hindus. 

After the fall of Kondavidu Krshnadevaraya 
consolidated his conquests by the reduction of the 
important inland fortresses in the country at the foot of 
the ghats, such as Vinukonda on the Gundlakamma river 
and Ballamkonda near Amaravati. In the third campaign 
Kjrshigiadevaraya crossed the Krshna and camped at 
Bezwada. His object was the great fort of Ko^dapalle 
under the charge of the Oriya minister Praharaja 
Sira^chandra Mahdpdfta. According to Nunez, all the 
chiefs of the empire of Orissa were collected at Kandapalle. 
Among the notables captured after the fall of Koi3L4apalle 
was a queen of Prataparudra and another son along with 
seven of the principal nobles. An inscription from 
Ka|ahasti mentions two of the nobles, Bo^aijena Mahapatra 
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and Bijli Kh3n. Prahacaia ^iraschandra Mahapafra and 
Bodai-Jend Mahapafra are not proper names but Ofiya 
official titles. 

From Ko^dapalle Kfshnadevaraya continued his march 
northwards and arrived at Simhachalam near Vizagapatam. 
He acquired all the districts of the sea-board, including 
the hill districts of Nalgonda and Khammamet, at present in 
the Nizam’s dominions. At Simhachalam he is said to have 
have erected a pillar of victory about which the late 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri stated that ''there exists even 
to-day records in Telegu characters written on the 
basement of the entrance into the Asfhdna Mandapa 
and on a pillar on the verandah round the Lakshmi- 
Narasidiha-Svamin temple at Simhachalam which relate 
in unmistakable terms the victories of Kirsh^adevarSya, 
his stay at Siihhadri and his gifts to the temple.^ According 
to the Pdrijd-apaharanamu and other Tell^gu works, 
Krshnadevaraya devastated Orissa and burnt the capital 
Kataka, but there is no epigraphical corroboration for 
such statements. In 1519 Kjrshpadevaraya gave certain 
villages, which had been granted to him by the Gajapati 
king, to the temple. 

In three or four campaigns Kyshpadevaraya had' 
compelled PratSparudra to cede that part of his empire 
which lay to the south of the Godavari. According to 
Nunez, PratSparudra was compelled to give one of his 
daughters in marriage to Kfshpadevaraya.^ This marriage 
is also mentioned in the Rdyavdchakamu where the Oriya 
princess is called Jaganmohinl. The marriage is also 

Annual Report of the ArchaBO logical Survey of India, 1908-9^ p. 179, 

A Forgotten Empire, p, 320, 
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mentioned in the Krishna-^taya'^vijayam and Tamil^Navafar-’ 
Charifai} She is also called Tukka. After her marriage 
she was neglected by her husband and led a life of 
seclusion at Kambam in the Cuddappa district.^ Pratapa- 
rudra’s son, Virabhadra, remained in honourable 
confinement till the end of the war. He became the 
governor of the district of Maiega^Bennurstme and remitted 
taxes on marriages in 1516 for the merit of his father 
Prataparudra and his sovereign Krshpadevaraya.^ 

The decline of Orissa was now rapid and within forty 
years of the end of the Vijayanagar war, Jajpur was already 
in the occupation of the Musalmans of Bengal. According 
to the Riyaz-us-salatin, *Alauddin Husain Shah of Bengal 
conquered all the kingdoms between Gaur and Orissa. 
According to the Madafa Paflji Tsmail GhSzi of Bengal 
commanded the Musalman expedition into Orissa during 
the reign of Prataparudra. “In a. d. 1509 Ismail Ghazi 
(named Surasthana in M. Panji) a general of the Bengal 
Nawab, made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, 
sacked Puri town and destroyed a number of Hindu 
temples. Prataparudra hurried from the south and the 
Mahomedan general retreated. He was closely pursued 
and defeated on the bank of the Ganges. The general 
took refuge in fort Mandaran (sub-division Jahanabad, 
district Hooghly ) and was besieged. But one of the 
Raja’s high officers, Govinda Vidvadhara, went over to 
the enemy’s side ; and so the Raja had to raise the siege 

y Sources of Vijayartagara Hisforyt pp. 116, 152, 155. 

2 Ibid., p. 145. 

\ Epigtaphia CarnaficOt Vof. IX, Dg. 107. 
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and retire to Orissa.**^ A reference to the war with the 
Musalmans of Bengal is to be found in the Kavali plates 
of PratSparudra of the 5aka year 1432=1510-11 a. d. We 
learn from this inscription that PratSparudra recovered 
his kingdom from the king of Gauda, who was defeated 
by him. He is called PaUcha^Gaud^adhinayaka. He was 
ruling over Cho]amandala and the grant was issued from 
Updrako^ida, the capital of Pakanadu. The Bengal 
campaign took place in the reign of *Alauddin Husain 
Shah and not Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah, as stated by 
the government epigraphist for Madras, Mr. G. Venkoba 
Rao, in 1921. ^ The Kavali grant was issued in 1510 and 
Muzaffar Shah of Bengal had ceased to reign in 1493.’ 
during the life time of Purushottama. 

The Musalman peril was getting stronger in another 
direction. After the dismemberment of the Bahmani 
empire, the Qutb-shahi kingdom of Golkonda was 
growing stronger on the eastern coast and Sultan Quli 
was striving his utmost to regain the lost domination 
of the Musalmans over that area. He had declared 
his independence in 1512 and begun to consolidate his 
power in Telingana. So long as Krshnadevaraya was 
in the field, Sultan Quli remained quiet. There is no 
mention of his taking any side in the war with Orissa.; 
Inspite of the statements of Firishfa, it is perfectly clear 
that Sultan Quli did not effect any conquest in any Hindu 
kingdom in Telingana so long as Kfshnadevaraya was in 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXIX, 1900, p. 186, 

2 . Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for 1921, p, 113. 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 696. 
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the field. As soon as war broke out between Krshnadeva- 
rSya and Sultan Ismail *Adil Shah I of Bijapur, Sultan Quli 
found it easier to despoil the monarch of Orissa. This is 
the only possible time for Sultan Quli Qutb Shah to have 
invaded and conquered any part of Hindu Telingana. Briggs 
thought that the invasion of Orissa by the Musalmans of 
Golkonda took place in 1511 (See his Comparative 
Chronology of Deccan kingdoms, principally during the 16th 
century, at the end of Volume III, Cambray’s edition of 1910, 
of his “Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India**). He 
actually put the capture of Ballamkanda and Kondapalle 
against this date. But in the text he says : “After having 
repaired the fort of Golkonda Sultan Koolly Kootb Shah 
turned his thought towards the reduction of the fortress of 
Roykonda.**^ The long rambling narrative of Firishfa 
bears on its face the stamp of untruth and confusion. In 
the first place there was no king in Orissa named Ram- 
chandra Gajapati between 1512 and 1543 or during the 
entire reign of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. In the second 
place Krshnadevaraya of Vijayanagara ascended the 
throne in December 1509 or January 1510. His campaign 
against Orissa began early in 1512, as Udayagiri fell in 1513, 
Kondavidu in 1515 and Kondapalle in 1517. The series of 
records of Krshnadevaraya at Kondavidu, Kaza, Maiigala- 
giri and finally at Simhachalam-'Potniuru prove that during 
this period, 1512-17, no Muhammadan king could have 
captured the area between Kondavidu and Waltair- 
Siihhachalam, thus proving Firishfa s statement about the 
conquest of Ballamkonda, Kondavidu and Koigidpalle by 


‘ Ris^ of the Mahomedan Power in India^ Vof. ///, p. 334, 

42 
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Sultan Qali Qutb Shah to be entirely untrue. If Sultan 
Quli had really conquered these places, then he must have 
done so after 1519. Therefore, the late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti was perfectly correct in dating the Musalman 
invasion from Golkonda in 1522.^ There is no mention of 
the capture of Ko^davidu by the Musalmans in the local 
chronicle of Kondavidu.^ Sewell mentions an inscription 
of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah at Kopdapalle,’ but there is no 
inscription from that place recorded in Horovitz list of 
published Muhammadan inscriptions in India in the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

Suddenly, from the beginning of the 16th century a 
decline set in the power and prestige of Orissa with a 
corresponding decline in the military spirit of the people. 
This decline is intimately connected with the long residence 
of the Bengali Vaishnava saint Chaitanya in the country. 
If we accept only one-tenth of what the Sanskrit 
and Bengali biographies of the saint state about his 
influence over PratSparudra and the people of the 
country, even then, we must admit that Chaitanya 
was one of the principal causes of the political 
decline of the empire and the people of Orissa. Not 
only that ; the acceptance of Vaishnavism or rather 
Neo-Vaishnavism was the real cause of the Musalman 
conquest of Orissa twenty-eight years after the death of 
PratHparudra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bhakfi- 
marga is sublime, but its effect on the political status of 
the country or the nation which accepts it, is terrible. 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX, 1900, p. 185. 

2 Sketch of the dynasties of South India, p. 48. 

3 Ibid., p. 28. 
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The religion of equality and love preached by Chaitanya 
brought in its train a false faith in men and thereby 
destroyed the structure of society and government in 
Bengal and Orissa, because, in reality, no two men are 
bom equal and government depends upon brute force 
specially in a country like India in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries a. d. A wave of religious fervour passed over 
the country, and during this reformation Orissa not only 
lost her empire but also her political prestige. The effect 
of Vaishnavism on the society and government of Orissa 
was far more destructive than in Bengal, because in the 
latter country militant Saktism was not destroyed totally 
and the effect of Neo- Vaishnavism was beneficent to the 
extent of bringing within the pale of society a number of 
decadent Buddhists who had been outcasted by orthodox 
Brahmanism. In Orissa, on account of its acceptance 
by royalty, Neo-Vaishinavism became fashionable, and 
powerful officers of PratSparudra, like RarnSnanda Raya, 
the governor of R5jamahendri before its final loss and 
Gopmatha Barajena, that of the Maljyatha Dandapafa or 
Medinipur, were the most notable converts after the king 
himself. The result was corrosive, thpugh TaranStha, the 
Buddhist historiographer, has recorded that some form 
of Buddhism lingered in Orissa fill the end of the 16fh 
century, gradually stamping out all other sects of Hinduism 
from the country. 

An educated Oriya, the late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath, 
a munsiff of the Madras presidency, wrote a short note 
on Ramananda Raya in 1920, voicing the modem Oriya 
opinion on this officer of PratHparudra. According to 
Mr, Rath, Ramananda belonged to the Karna family and 
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was an Oriya by birth. He was the eldest son of BhavS- 
nanda PaftanSyaka who resided both at Puri and Katak. 
Ramananda rose to be the prime-minister of Prataparudra 
and governed the southern viceroyalty from VidySnagara 
near Rajamahendrf. It appears that this Vidy3nagara may 
be Vizianagram. In 1510 RamSnanda met Chaitanya on 
the banks of the Godavari and, being struck by his 
appearance, became one of his earliest disciples. Chaitanya 
had heard of Ramananda from one of his notable disciples, 
the logician Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacharya, and 
is said to have been attracted towards Ramananda on 
account of his piety and learning. The romantic story 
of the meeting between Chaitanya and Ramananda is 
cited with reverence by all Neo-Vaishnavas ; but its result 
was disaster to the empire of Orissa. After meeting 
Chaitanya, Ramananda Raya resigned his post and retired 
to Puri. It is said that Prataparudra had already become 
possessed of a religious and spiritual turn of mind and 
Ramananda became the cause of their meeting. Their 
subsequent meeting and the great hold Chaitanya came to 
possess over this king are now well known. 

At a time when the Oriya nation needed the services 
of every ihonest and capable man for the defence of her 
political prestige and empire, Ramananda Raya betrayed 
his trust to his own people by retiring from his position on 
the weakest frontier of the country, and one may ascribe 
the fall of Kondavidu, Koijdapalle and Rajamahendri 
to their being left in charge of young and inexperienced 
officers like the prince Virabhadra on the retirement 
of Ramananda. After Chaitanya’s death in 1533-34 
Ramananda spent the remainder of his life in devotion. 
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He wrote a Sanskrit drama called SrUjaganriafha- 
vallabha-^nafaka and several other minor works.^ 

Neo-Vaishnava effect on Prataparudra and his policy 
is only too apparent even in the literature of that sect in 
Bengali. In Jay5nanda*s Chaifanya^mafigala it is stated 
that Prataparudra had consulted Chaitanya about invading 
Bengal but that saint had dissuaded him, pointing out that 
the war would have a disastrous effect on his own co untry 
It is stated in the Chaifanya-charifampfa that RSmananda’s 
brother Gopinatha Barajena, who was the governor of 
Maljyatha or Medinipur, had fallen in arrears to the extent 
of two lakhs of Kahans of cowries and was ordered to be 
put to death by Prataparudra, but he was saved and 
reinstated at the intercession of Chaitanya's disciples.^ The 
Chaifanya-bhagavafa mentions Prataparudra's wars with 
the independent Sultans of Bengal and describes the 
devastation of the country and the destruction of images 
yet the advice of Chaitanya was sufficient to cause this 
cowardly and religiously-minded king to desist from a 
proper defence of his own teritories.^ 

What happened to Prataparudra after the humiliating 
treaty with Krshnadevaraya we are not in a position to 
determine. Vijayanagara panegyrists credit him with 
another invasion of the Vijayanagara empire. But the 
account is incredible, because a few Telugu verses by 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL VI, 1920, 
pp. 448-53, 

2 Chaifanya-mangala, published by the Banqiya Sahifya Parishad, 

5 Anfya-Khanda, 9th parichheda, Bangabdst edition. 

4 Antya-Khanda, 2nd adhydya, pp. 772, 779-80 / 4th adhydya, 

pp. 865-66. 

5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX, 1900, pp. 186-7. 
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Krshnadevaraya's favourite Telugu poet, Allasani Peddan, 
were said to have been sufficent to compel Prataparudra 
to retire in haste and confusion.^ 

At Puri Chaitanya died, or as his disciples believe, was 
carried away bodily to heaven in 1533-34. Prataparudra 
survived him for six years. It has been deduced by 
Chakravarfi from the date of the accession of Govinda 
VidySdhara of the Bhoi dynasty that Prataparudra must 
have died early in 1540. According to tradition as record- 
ed in the Jagannatha-^Charif-amrifa^ a biography of the 
Onya saint, Jagannatha Dasa, the founder of the Afibara 
sect of Oriya Vaishnavas, Prataparudra survived 
Chaitanya.2 

Prataparudra is known from a number of inscriptions 
discovered at Puri and other places. The earliest of them 
are to be found on the left hand side of the Jaya-Vijaya 
gate of the Jagamohana of the temple of Jagannatha. In 
the 4th Ahka Wednesday the 17th July 1499 orders were 
issued for the performance of dancing at the time of Bhoga 
of Jagannatha and Balarama from the end of the evening 
dhupa to the time of the Barasingar or bed time. The 
dancing girls of Balarama and of Kapilesvara, the old 
batch and the Telinga batch, all of them were to learn the 
singing of the Gifagovinda only. Beside^ dancing, four 
other Vaishnava singers were also to sing from the same 
work of Jayadeva. It is stated at the end of the record 
that the Superintendent who allows any other song except 
those in the Gifagovinda will cause a violation of the orders 
of the god Jagannatha. The second inscription 

1 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 155. 

2 Journo f of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. hXlXy 1900, p. 185, 
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inscription was found at the same place. It is fragmentary 
and contains nothing beyond the name and the titles of the 
king and the date, 5th Ahka.^ Details of the plates of 
Prataparudra of the ^aka year 1432 Pramoda 1510-11 a . d ., 
are not available. They were discovered by the district 
Munsif of Kavali in the Nellore district. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Velicherla in the Jala- 
danki-Sthala of the Pankanati Sima to the east Udayachala 
or Udayagiri fort who was ruling at U^drako^ida to a 
brahmana of the Bharadvaja gofta and Yajurveda named 
Ko^daya who was a resident of the village of PuluguUa.^ 
The importance of these plates lie in the fact that they bear 
the only known charter of Prataparudra and were issued 
shortly before the conquest of Kondavidu by Krshnadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagara. They prove that even in 1511 the 
Nellore district and the former Vijayanagara capital of 
Udayagiri was included in the empire of Orissa, thus 
emphasising the need of the last request of Narasa 
Nayaka to his son, according to Nunez, enjoining the 
immediate conquest of Udayagiri in the east and Raichur- 
Mudkal in the west. 

With the death of Prataparudra the pall of dense 
darkness descends upon the mediaeval history of Orissa, 
to be lifted only with the Mughal conquest of the province 
half a century later. Inspite of Neo-Vaishnavite teaching 
and Chaitanya*s religion of universal love and toleration 
the repeated treachery of Hindu Oriyas brought the power 
and prestige of Orissa down within a very short time and 
hastened the conquest of the southern vice-royalty by the 

1 Ibid.^ VoL LXIL 1895. part I. pp, 96-97. 

2 Annual Report of the Assistant Arc hseo logical Superinetendent for 
Epigraphy. Southern Circle. Madras, for 1921. pp. 16. No. 12, 115, para 70. 
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Qufb-Shahi Sultans of Golkonda and the Afghan-Sur 
dynasty of Bengal. The result was intense anarchy, during 
which the Garhjat chiefs assumed independence. The 
next important step in the decline of Orissa was the 
religious superiority of Jagannatha and its hierarchy of 
temple priests. We have already seen in the chapter on 
Kapilendra that public proclamations were incised on 
the Jaya-Vijaya gate of the Jagamahona of Jagannatha ; 
not only so, whenever the Gajapati king was in trouble, 
he went and expressed a pious wish about his trouble 
at the feet of Jagannatha. From this period the importance 
of the Saiva hierarchy of Amra^ftrfha or Bhuvane^vara 
decline definitely and the king becomes the representative 
of the Lord JagannStha in exclusion to KnttivSsa of 
Bhuvane^vara or Vimala of Jajpur and Kinchike^vari of 
Kicking, as much as the holy Roman emperor was of the 
See of Rome. 

The religious element had become ubiquitous, as much 
as the cult of the Sun under Akhen-Aton, Louis Quatorze 
of France, Kumarapala of Gujarat and the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzib Alamgir of Delhi. The decline of the 
power and prestige of Orissa is solely due to the national 
adoption of the sublime Bhakti-marga of Chaitanya. The 
effect on the condition of the princes of Orissa may be 
judged by the Garhjat chiefs of the present day who 
worship Sakta images in secret and in subordination to 
Vaishnava deities. On the society of the middle and 
lower classes the effect was far more terrific, compelling 
poor starving people who ate in the public kitchens 
during the famines of the British period into a separate 
class and caste still called Saffra-Khiyas. 



CHAPTER XXn 


THE LAST OF THE GAJAPATIS 

Two sons of PrafSparudra are known to us from the 
local chronicle Madala Pdnji. Even their proper names 
have not been recorded and they are mentioned only by 
their nicknames. The eldest of them Kalu-a Deva, 
succeeded Govinda Vidyadhara, who had already rebelled 
during the war with the Sultans of Bengal, at the time 
when Prataparudra was besieging Isma’il Ghazi in the 
fort of Mandaran,— and became all powerful. According 
to the Madala Pdnjif he was murdered by Govinda after 
a reign of one year, five months and three days. No 
record of his time has been discovered and the only 
record in which Kalu-a Deva is mentioned is the temple 
records of Jagannatha. 

He was succeeded by another son of Prataparudra, 
named Kakharu-a Deva, who was most probably placed 
on the throne by Govinda Vidyadhara. According to 
the chronicles, Prataparudra had left several sons but 
all of them were murdered along with Kakharu-a Deva. 
The murder of these two kings is admitted by all writers, 
all of whom depend upon the Mddala Panji. Govinda 
Vidyadhara then ascended the throne and became the 
founder of the Bhoi dynasty. 

The length of the reign of Kakha^u-a Deva is not 
mentioned by Chakravarti and it is therefore not possible 
to ascertain when the Surya-vaih^a dynasty became 
43 
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extinct. Govinda ascended the throne in 1541-42^ as his 
4th Afika fell in 1543 a. d. It is therefore apparent that 
he ascended the throne some time in 1541 or 1542, as 
1543 was his third regnal year. If we accept that he came 
to the throne late in 1542, even then we must add one 
year and six months of the reign of Kalu-a Deva. Thus 
we find that Prataparudra died either late in 1539 or early 
in 1540. But as no statement of the Madafa Pafijt can 
be relied on without corroboration, it is extremely doubtful 
what happened during the interval between Chaitanya’s 
death in 1533-34 and the accession of Govinda Vidyadhara 
in 1541-1542. The dynasty founded by Govinda is called 
the Bhoi dynasty, because he belonged to the writer or 
Bhoi caste. Only one inscription of this king is known 
and for the rest we have to depend on the Madala Panji. 
According to one version of that record, Govinda reigned 
for seven years but according to another for eleven years 
and seven months. Mr. Chakravarti, with his ripe experience 
of Oriya temple records and votive inscriptions, considered 
the shorter period as being more probable and consistent 
with the regnal years which follow. Five kings of Orissa 
reigned between the extinction of the Surya vaih^a dynasty 
and the final conquest of northern Orissa in 1568. Out of 
these 26 years, Mukunda Harichandana ruled for eight 
years, leaving eighteen years only for three generations 
of the Bhoi dynasty, out of which if eleven and a half 
years are assigned to Govinda Bidyadhara only seven 
are left for his son and two grandsons. 

According to the Madala Pdfiji the Sultans of Golkonda 
(Jamshed Quli Qufb ShSh, 1543-50) invaded Orissa in the 
7th Afika or the 5th year of the reign. While Govinda 
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Vidyadhara was in the south, his sister’s son, Raghu 
Bhafija Chhota Raya, rebelled in the north with the 
assistance of the independent Sultans of Bengal. This 
statement of the Madala Pdflji requires careful analysis. 
In the first place, Raghu was a BhaSja and he was suffi- 
ciently close to the frontiers of Musalman territory in 
Bengal or Bihar to be helped by them. In the second 
place, he is called a Chhota Raya or the second son of a 
king. He was therefore not the king of Mayurbhafija or 
Keonjhar, but a younger brother or uncle of one of these 
kings. In the third place, the first two conclusions make 
it certain that he was a Garhjat chief or the general of one, 
evidently of the Bhanja kingdoms of Mayurbhafija or 
Keonjhar. In the fourth place, Fariduddin Sher Shah 
had died on 24th May 1545 and had been succeeded by 
his son Islam Shah, under whom Bengal and Bihar were 
included in the Afghan empire of Delhi. There was no 
independent Musalman kingdom in Bengal and Bihar 
till Islam Shah’s death in 1553. Raghu BhaSja Chhota 
Raya had therefore rebelled with the help of either 
Muhammad Khan Sur or any of his predecessors. The 
rebellion of Raghu Bhafija shows the true position of the 
Bhahjas of Mayurbhafija and Keonjhar on the political 
stage of Orissa, a position which they continued to occupy 
till they were hemmed in on all sides with British territory. 
As soon as the trunk became weak and the great Gajapati 
a mere shadow of his former splendour, the Bhafija chiefs 
rose in instant rebellion and continued to defy their over- 
lord by alliance with a foreign power. The result of Raghu 
Bhafija’s rebellion made the king hurry back to northern 
Orissa and sudbue the Garhjat chief, neglecting the 
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southern provinces of the empire. There is an echo of 
the rebellion of Raghu Bhafija in the only known inscrip- 
tion of Govinda Vidyadhara. The Jagannatha temple 
inscription contains an injunction to the Garhjat chiefs 
for obedience. This is the first epigraphical record of the 
term Garhjaf. It is not possible even now to ascertain 
how much of Orissa to the north of the Godavari was 
conquered by Jamashed Quli Qutb Shah during the 
campaign of 1545-46. Mr. Chakravarti is perhaps right in 
placing the death of Govinda Vidyadhara in Circa 1549 

A.D. 

In the Jagannatha temple inscription on the right side 
of the Jaya-Vijaya gate Govinda Vidyadhara uses the 
high-sounding titles of the Surya Vam^a dynasty, 
Gajapafi, Gaudesvara, Hava-kofUKarriaia-Kalavavag- 
esvara and Mana-Govinda, Viravaraprafdpa and Prafdpa- 
deva-Mahdrdja. The object of the record is a proclama- 
tion like those of Kapilendra. It runs thus : 

'‘Oh Jagannatha, without going and coming to see your 
lotus feet all appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of 
places) up to Vindhya and Udayagiri mountains, whether 
native or foreigner (rest illegible)... The kings of Garhjat, 
(illegible) will obey. He who violates this order rebels 
against Jagannatha, and gets the sin of killing a brahman 
with one’s own hands. (Here follow four stanzas of 
Sanskrit slokas.**^ 

Govinda Vidyadhara was succeeded, according to the 
Madald PaHJt by his son Chakra-Prat3pa or as he is known 
locally Chaka-Pratapa. According to one version of the 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXII, 1895, Part /, 

pp. 101-102. 
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Madala Pdfiju this king ruled for eight years and according 
fo another twelve years and a half. Mr. Chakravarti, 
with his usual historical acumen, has accepted the shorter 
period, making his reign end in 1557. The Madala Pafiji 
represents him as a bad king who oppressed the people. 
Nothing is known of the reign of this king and no record 
has been discovered of the period. He is not even known 
to us from any other source. At the close of his reign 
he was succeeded hy his son Narasidiha Raya JenS, who 
was murdered by the general Mukunda Harichandana, a 
Telinga by birth, after a reign of one month and sixteen 
days. A civil war now ensued between RaghurSma Jena, 
a younger son of Chakra Pratapa and Mukunda Hari- 
chandana, who defeated and captured the prime minister^ 
of the kings of the Bhoi dynasty, named Danai Vidyadhara 
and at the same time defeated and captured Raghu Bhafija 
Chhota Raya, who had once more invaded Orissa from 
the north with the help of the Musalmans of Bengal. Finally 
after one year seven months and fourteen days Mukunda 
Harichandana succeeded in capturing the king and 
ascended the throne atter putting him to death. This long 
record of Hindu treachery and murders comes to a 
temporary halt in 1559-60 with the accession of Mukunda 
Harichandana. Inspite of his crimes he is remembered 
with affection in Orissa as the last Hindu king of the 
country who gave some respite to the people from 
continual warfare. But before he had succeeded in making 
himself secure on the throne of Orissa, the northern part 
of the country was captured by the Musalmans of Bengal. 
In 1560, which was the first or the second year of the 
reign of Mukunda Harichandana, Sultan Ghiyasuddip 
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Jalal Shsh of the Sur dynasty of Bengal had conquered 
northern Orissa as far as Jajpur and established a mint 
at that place.^ Only one coin from this mint has been 
discovered, and none are to be found in any of the Indian 
museums. 

Mukunda Harichandana was an inhabitant of Telingana 
and is therefore called Telinga Mukundadeva by the 
people of Orissa and the local chronicles. He was 
a man of exuberant energy and a skilled general. He 
would have succeeded in maintaining the independence 
of the country had he not been surrounded by traitors 
on all sides. His short reign of eight years was spent in 
continual warfare and the last Hindu king of Orissa died 
on the battlefield. Though he obtained his throne by a 
successful revolt, he obtained respect of his neighbours 
by overthrowing Raghu Bhafija Chhota Raya and driving 
out his Musalman allies. If the Madata Panji is to be 
believed, then Mukunda Harichandana drove out the 
Musalmans from northern Orissa and reoccupied the 
northern districts up to the river Bhagirathi. A ghat 
in the holy ftrfha of Triveni on the Ganges, a few miles 
to the north of the Hughly in Bengal, is still ascribed 
to him. When the crafty Mughal emperor Akbar I was 
planning the conquest of Bengal, he considered it 
necessary to enter into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive with Mukunda Harichandana in order to attack 
the Afghans of Bengal from both sides. He sent Hasan 
Khan Khazanchi as an ambassador to Orissa. Ibrahim 
Khan Sur fled after his defeat in the Panjab to Bengal, 
but shortly afterwards he had to run away from Gaur to 

i Thomas-Chronicles of the Pafhan Kings of Delhtp. 417y 
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Orissa/ Mukunda Harichandana gave him shelter and 
assigned some property for his maintenance. On account of 
this protection Sulaiman Khan KararSni failed to capture 
IbrSlhim Kh3n Sur. The defeat of the Musalman army 
in the campaign for the restoration of Raghu Bhafija 
Chhota Raya and the succour to Ibrahim Khan 
Sur made Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal the inveterate 
enemy of Mukunda Harichandana. This fact became 
known to Akbar, who proceeded immediately to ally 
himself with such a great enemy of Kararani Afghans of 
Bengal. Akbar s ambassadors requested Mukunda 
Harichandana to prevent Sulaiman Kararani from assisting 
*Ali Quli Khan-i-Zaman. The repeated revolts of 
*Ali Quli, the son of one of Humayun’s trusted offcers, 
are too well known to be mentioned.' Perhaps Akbar’s 
intentions were to persuade Mukunda Harichandana to 
create a diversion in favour of the Mughals in case 
Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal joined ‘Ali Quli Khan. 
Mukunda kept Hasan Khan Khazanchi for four months 
in Orissa and then sent him back with costly presents 
and some elephants. At the same time he sent his own 
envoy named Paramananda Raya to the Court of Akbar.'*^ 
Nothing of advantage accrued to Mukunda Harichandana 
from the Mughal alliance. When Akbar was engaged 
in his famous siege of Chitore, Sulaiman seized the oppor- 
tunity to crush Orissa and Mukunda^s protegee, Ibrahim 
Khan !§ur. Mukundadeva did not receive any help 
from Khan-i-Khanan Mun'im Khan and both he and 


1 Ain-i-Akbari Eng., frans., vol. I, pp. 319-20. 

2 Akbatnama^ Eng. frans., vol. II, p, 581. 
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IbrShim Kh3n Sur were put fo death after the conquest 
of Orissa.^ 

The Mada!a Pdfiji contains a more detailed account 
of the wars of Mukundadeva with the independent Sultans 
of Bengal, which has been recently collected with great 
labour by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a.,f.a.s.b. 
from five different collections of palm-leaf records : 

A. Two manuscripts marked A and B, sent by Babu 
Gauranga Charan Samanta Roy, Deul Karan of the temple 
of Jagannatha and 

B. Three manuscripts marked c, d and e, sent by 
Babu Shyam Sundar PatnSyak, the Tadhau Karan of the 
same temple. 

In the 10th Ahka^ i. the 8th year of his reign, 
Mukunda Harichandana had advanced as far as the 
Ganges, It was at this time that the alliance with the 
emperor Akbar was concluded. When SulaimSn KararSni 
heard of the advance of Mukunda to the north, he went 
with a large army and compelled Mukunda to fake refuge 
in the fort of Kofsarma (Kotsamba according to Chakra- 
varfi). Orissa was now invaded by two different Musalman 
armies according to the chronicles, one of which proceeded 
straight south and compelled Mukunda Harichandana to 
seek refuge in the fort of Kotsarma, when the second 
entered Orissa through the bordering States of Mayurbhafija 
and Keonjhar under SulaimSn's son Bayazid. Kofsarma 
has been identified with Kofsimul on the western bank of 
the river Damodar in the Hooghly district of Bengal. 
According to Akbarnamd and the Mddald Pdnji, Mukunda- 
deva had at that time yielded himself to self-indulgence. 

1 Ibid., pp. 478, 480, 
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He sent an army under Durga Punj (Durga Bhafija or 
Durga Pafija) and Jihata Rai (Chhoja R3ya). According 
fo Abu*l Fazl, these two officers corrupted the officers of 
the Musalman army and then turned against Mukunda 
Harichandana. Mukunda and the Chhota Raya were both 
killed and the kingdom fell to Durga Bhahja.^ Both 
chronicles agree about the route taken by the 
second army under Bayazid* Reaching the head waters 
of the KahsabaHsa river, Bayazid marched through the 
interior of Dhalbhum and the western part of the Mayur- 
bhahja State and surprised Katak. At that time Mukunda 
Harichandana was besieged in the fort of Kotsarma or 
Kotsimul. Koli Samanta Singhara, the commandant of 
Katak fort, was killed and the royal palace stormed by the 
Musalmans. During this confusion in the country one 
Rama Chandra Bhafija, the commandant of Sarangarh 
fort near Katak, proclaimed himself to be the king. This 
unexpected treachery on the part of the Bhafija chief 
compelled Mukunda Harichandana to come to terms 
with Sultan Sulaiman Kararlni and hasten to Katak. A 
civil war now ensued during which Mukunda Harichandana 
was killed by Rama Chandra Bhafija. According to the 
Madala Pdnji, Bayazid attacked Rama Chandra Bhafija 
and both were killed on the same day. Mukunda 
Harichandana died in Saka 1490=1568 a. d. Raghu 
Bhafija Chhota Raya, who was in prison up to this time, 
now escaped and tried to take possession of the country, 
but he was also defeated and killed by the celebrated 
renegade Hindu Kalapahad. The latter had accompanied 
prince Bayazid and desecrated the temple of Jagannatha 

1 AkbamQma, Eng^ frans., Vol. Ill, pp. 953-54, 
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and fried fo destroy and burn the wooden idols. . Accor- 
ding fo the Madafa Pafiji, “During the troubles that 
followed the Pafhan invasion Divyasiniha Pafnayak, the 
Partksha or the manager of the temple of Jagannafha, 
removed the idols to Parikud, an isjiand in the Chilka lake, 
and hid them underground at Cbhavali Hafhipada. 
Kalapahad got scent of this, proceeded to Parikud and 
recovered the images. From Parikud he returned to 
Puri, plundered the stores (Bavana-kofi bhandara), damaged 
the great temple up to the amafaka stone, disfigured all 
the images and uprooted the Kalpa^vafa free and set 
fire fo it after covering it with horses' dung. The images 
of Jagannafha was then conveyed to the bank of the 
Ganges and thrown into fire. It is added that the son of 
Kalapaha4 cast the half-burnt image into the Ganges".^ 

The recent researches of Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chanda have thrown some more light on this dark 
period of the history of Orissa. The Madald Panji 
states that ChakraprafSpa, the son and successor of 
Govinda VidySdhara, was a tyrant and compelled 
brahmanas to cut grass for his horses. He died in the 
temple of Jagannafha at Puri, but according fo AbuT 
Fazl, he was murdered by his own son Narasirfiha Jena.^ 
If was about this time that Mukunda Harichandana and 
his four brothers had come from Telingana. He was 
indignant at the wickedness of the king and sent armed 
men disguised as women in covered lifters inside the 
fort and had the king Narasiihha Jena killed. He then 

Journal of the Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society, VoL XIII, 
1Q27, p. 23. 

2 . Akbarnama Eng., frans., Vof. III. p. 953. 
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set Up the lafe king’s brother Raghurama Jena on the 
throne. RaghurSma was murdered and removed in 
!§aka 1481 = 1559 a. d., and Mukunda ascended the 
throne.^ 

The death of Mukunda Harichandana, the last great 
Gajapati of Orissa, brought the solidarity of the country 
to an end. Up to this time the Gajapatis were in posses- 
sion of almost the whole of the kingdom left to 
Prataparudra at the time of the conclusion of the peace 
with Krshnadevaraya of Vijayanagara in 1519. The 
southern limit of the kingdom of Mukunda Harichandana 
is indicated by a short Telugu inscription on a pillar at 
Draksharamam on the Godavari which has not been 
fully published as yet. The summary published by the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri is not very reliable ; 
‘'States that the king while ruling from his throne at 
Kataka (/. Cuttack) having conquered the Gauda 

(country), giving promise of favour to the Gauda king, 
and having performed the pearl Tulapurusha and other 
donations at the Gaftga (? Ganges), remitted the duties 
on the marriages in the 27th sthalas attached to 
Rajamahendravaram.” The inscription is dated 10th 
Aftka^ di, 5, kri^ 7, Akahaya Pushya^ ba 7, a Thursday. 
The 10th Ahka corresponds to the 8th year of the 
reign and the inscription must have been incised in 
15^. This inscription calls Mukundadeva Viva 
Mukunda-Gaiapafi-Mahadeva? The inscription is to be 

1 Journal of the Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society^ Vol, XIII, 
1927, pp. 10-27, 

2 Annual report of the Assistant Archseological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle for the year 1919, pp. 77, No, 
555, and 106, 
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found on a pillar in the Mandapa in front of the 
western Gopuram of the temple of Bhimesvara in the 
village of DrSksharamam of the Ramachandrapuram 
faluqa of the Godavari district. It proves that ug^Jo 
1578 the Gajapatis had not lost any land to the north 
of the Godavari. 

After the defeat and death of Mukunda Harichandana 
the ! decline of the Gajapatis was swift and sure. 
Mr. Chanda surmises that ‘‘Kalapahar’s expedition to 
.ae Puri district of Orissa was a mere raid. Soon 
after he had ' ' 4d his back Ramachandra-deva carved 
out a kingdom in southern Orissa, with Khurda as 
its capital.**^ This is a misstatement of facts. Two 
independent kingdoms were founded upon the remains 
of the empire of Prataparudra, one in the south and the 
second in the north, both of which claimed to be Gajapatis. 
In the north the chiefs of Khurda were given the rank of 
Raja of Orissa by the Mughal Emperor Akbar at the 
intercession of Mana Simha, whom Ramachandra I of 
Khurda had succeeded in bribing more heavily than 
Ramachandra, the son of Mukunda Harichandana. The 
history of the southern Gajapatis is not so very well known. 
One of them is mentioned in the Bodagulo inscription on 
the road from Kallikota to Boirani. The inscription belongs 
to the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda 
(1580-1612 A.D.) when the Gajapati ruler Narasiihha was 
the subordinate Hindu chief. The late Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri stated in 1914 that “The Gajapati 
kingdom was from 1559 in the hands of a Telegu 

1 . Journal of the Bihar 6 ^ Orissa Research Society, Vot, XIII 
1927, p, 25, 
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family of usurpers of which Mukundadeva and 
Bahubalendra were members. Narasiihha or Slngabhupala 
menfionecf in the Bodagulo record would perhaps 
be another of the same family.*" The inscription at 
Bodagulo makes Narasimha bom of the lunar race 
of the Sajvas.^ Another inscription on a rock ten miles 
from Aska and four miles from Boirani mentions Narasiihha 
as the Gajapati and a chief named Bfihubalendra as his 
subordinate. The rock inscription is dated Saka 

1512=1590 A. D., and proves that there was an independ- 
ent line of the Gajapatis in the Ganjam district who were 
ruling as subordinates of the Qutb-Shahi Sultans of 
Golkonda. These two records prove that Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar was only partially correct when he stated that “The 
Golkonda troops advanced conquering to the Bay of 
Bengal and occupied the country from the Chilka lake to 
the Penner river. Their raiding bands penetrated as far 
north as Khurda, the seat of the faineant Rajah of Orissa. 
The Gajapati Rajah of Ganjam was ousted by the Golkonda 
Sultan in 1571.** We have seen just now that the Bodagulo 
inscription and the Atagada record*^ of Saka 1512 prove 
the existence of the southern Gajapatis till 1590. More- 
over the Bahuvalcndras were hereditary officers whose 
names always appear to have been Mukundadeva. Besides 
the Bahuvalendra mentioned in the Bodagulo and Atagada 
inscriptions a number of others are mentioned in a number 
of inscriptions, thus proving that the name and the office 


* Annual Report of the Assistant Archseological Superintendent for 
^pigraphy^ Southern Circle^ Madras for 1914, pp 105-106, 

2 lournal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV, pp, 
^96-97, 
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were hereditary to some extent One Bllhuvalendra put 
to death certain officers of the Golkonda State named 
Ghazanfar Beg and Birlas Kh5n.^ His son MufcundarSja, 
also called Bshuvalendra, fled to Bengal some time before 
A. H., 1012=1603 A, D.^ One Bshuvalendra was the 
predecessor of these two, as he was living in !§aka 
1432=1510 A. D., and was therefore a subordinate to 
PratSparudra. One Blhuvalen dra issued a copper 
plate grant in Saka 1517 and, therefore, appears to be the 
same as that mentioned in the Bodagulo and Atagada 
inscriptions.^ The conquest of southern Orissa was 
more difficult than that of the north and the subordinate 
Hindu chiefs were practically independent till the 
foundation of the Faujdart of Chikakol in 1641. “Chicacole 
became the seat of a Out b Shahi faujdar some time before 
1641, when a handsome mosque was built there by Shir 
Muhammad Khan, the first faujdar.^ 

In northern Orissa the title of Gajapati remained in 
abeyance till 1592, or 24 years, when, by a clever manu- 
pulation of religious opinion, Mana Siihha managed to 
gain over the priests of Jagannatha in favour of Rama 
Chandra I of Khurda against Telinga Ramachandra. For 
24 years, from 1568 till 1592, there was anarchy in Orissa 
and very little is known of the short Afghan rule in that 
province. Sulaiman Kararani was followed by his sons 
Bayazid and Daud and after the fall of the latter at the 

1 Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, VoL III, P* 465, 

2 Ibid.,p, 470, 

5 The point is discussed in my note on the Atagada inscription in J, B, 
and O. R, S. vol. XV, pp, 20U203. 

^ Sarkar^ History of Aurangzib, Calcutta 191% vol. I, p, 215, 
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battle of Rajmahal in 1576, Orissa became a debateable 
country where the disaffected Afghans found refuge 
whenever (chased out of Bengal. More often than not 
Mughal Subadars found it convenient to let troublesome 
Afghan chiefs like Qatlu or OsmSn remain in possession 
of Orissa, and, therefore, the Mughal rule in Orissa did 
not really begin till the accession of the Mughal Emperor 
Nuruddin Jahangir. The story of the Mughal-Afghan 
struggle for Orissa and the creation of a fresh Gajapati 
by the Rajput chief Mana Sidiha is narrated in the 
next chapter. (Second Volume) 









